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PREFACE. 

The study of this extraordinary hook has given me great 
pleasure and advantage. I have learned very much from U in 
mme than one respect, and I have found in it comfort and en- 
couragement in times of sorrow and depression. 

The comments and notes I have made, while studying, are 
fierewith respectfully given to the public^ and especially to the 
brethren of my faith, with the hope that J^oVs book in this form 
may be of some profit to them. The notes, written in a popular 
style, are intended for general instruction and edification, 

I would not have ventured to publish this translation and 
commentary, had I not been encouraged by veterans in the ter- 
ritory of the Oriental languages, men of the highest authority 
in this regard, namely Dr, R, F, Weidner, the president of 
the Chicago Lath. Theol, Seminary, and Dr, WiUis Beecher of 
the Auburn Seminary, N, Y, The former has given me the 
following words of recommendation, ^^ I have carefully examined 
your manuscript translation of the Book of Job, as weU as your 
notes on the book, and I have been greatly pleased with them. 
Your work shows careful research and sound scholarship, and 
deserves a large circulation. I find it a Tnost excellent work.^^ 
The latter has given his opinion, as follows, ^^ Reading what 
you have written has given ms real pleasure: No one vxmld 
dispute that your work is carefully and accurately done. As 
to your competency as Or Hebraist, you are at liberty at any 
time to refer to me, if that will be useful to you, " 



VI PREFACE. 

If my litUevxyrky as an instrument in OodPs hand, proves 
capable of bringing light and blessing to some sovX^ I wiU offer 
thanks to God. 

Marquette, Kans., U. S. A., Good FHday, 190S. 

EMIL LUND. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



U THE ORIGIN AND THE CRITICS- 

^rigines considered the book to have been com- 
posed before the time of Moses. Some theo- 
logians (Ebrard, Staudt, Fjellstedt and others) 
suppose that it was composed in the days of 
Moses, and probably by Moses himself. Even 
Talmud, the old, noted law-book of the Jews, 
presents the same view. As reasons for the suppo- 
sition that the book was composed before or 
during the time of Moses, it is alleged that the author 
refrains from references to the law, the prophecy, the 
history and culture of Isi:ael, and that he is familiar 
with Egypt and its conditions. The Nile, Egyptian 
ships, pyramids and mines, are mentioned (3: 14; 8: 
11, 12; 9: 13; 9: 26; 28: 1—11.) Besides, it is thought 
that the historic material of the composition is taken 
from a time of oppression and slavery, during which 
the Israelites sighed in Egypt. But is it not true and 
evident that an author of later date also could be 
familiar with circumstances belonging to that pe- 
culiar time? Do not the exalted ideas of the author, 
his pure and clear conception of God, his experiences 
and his moral aims evidently prove that he perfectly 
knows the God and spirit of the law, even if he 
does not mention it? And, moreover, the form and 
contents of the book, which both testify to an ad- 
vanced stage of science and development, contradict 
the possibility of the above suppositions. 

According to another opinion, the Dook should 
have been composed duringthe period between Isaiah, 
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and Jeremiah, consequently after the era of Solomon. 
This opinon, represented by prominent theologians 
(Ewald, Eenan, Dillman and others), is founded on 
good reasons. As a background to the production 
you find a state of downfall and ruin, dissolution of 
government, overthrowing of nations and princes, 
confusion and disorder among people, a time of un- 
happy conditions. But these allegations may be 
objected to on the ground that such conditions can 
characterize any time and people, generally or indi- 
vidually. Also the passages on a highly developed 
doctrine concerning the angels (4: 18; 5: 1; 15: 15; 
21: 22) should prove that the poem is written after 
the days of Solomon. But it is generally conceded 
that this doctrine does not pass beyond the ideas 
that we find among the Hebrews before their con- 
tact with the Assyrians and the Persians. 

Yet others (for instance Clericus, Gesenius, de 
Wette) hold that the work dates from the time or 
period of the Babylonian captivity. But against 
that supposition we can raise the objection that the 
language is free from those Chaldeisms which occur 
in books written about that time. 

Finally, a third set of interpreters (Luther, Keil 
and Delitzsch, Rosenmiiller, Hahn, von Hoffmann, 
Godet, Hengstenberg, and others) think that the 
work has issued from the learned school of Solo- 
mon's period, the principal members of which 
were Solomon himself, Ethan and Heman. Liter- 
ature and poetry among the Jews were then in their 
full bloom; mental science and other sciences were 
nurtured and systematized, and a broad catholic 
spirit pervaded the nation. No other time could have 
produced a work of so eminent and great value on 
moral philosophy and theodicy. It is a work of 
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knowledge and wisdom, a masterpiece of art, of 
intelligence, of fine psychologic insight, of deep 
thought. Does not the book even show a very 
striking relationship to the the Proverbs and the 
Psalms belonging to Solomon's period? Does not 
the language, classic, pure and choice Hebrew, bear 
witness of an age when knowledge and science had 
reached a height, never before nor afterwards 
attained. 

The book of Ijjob has been subjected to different 
w^ays of interpretation and to severe criticism. Some 
consider it to have been composed by one author, 
while others maintain that it is a work of many, 
whose contributions have been collected by one chief 
editor or poet. According to the opinion of some 
interpreters (Stuhlmann, Bernstein, Knobel and 
others), the prologue and epilogue do not belong to 
the production. Delitzsch argues against that suppo- 
sition in this way: ^'Thought of or considered without 
them (=prologue and epilogue), the middle part of 
the book is a torso (=the trunk of a statue) 
without head and feet." Some (for instance de 
Wette) regard the speeches of Ijjob in ch. 27: 11—23 
and ch. 28 of doubtful origin; others (Ewald for. 
instance) present to us the passages on Behemoth 
and Leviathan (40: 15—41: 26) as interpolations. 
The speeches of Elihu (32—37) are rejected by a 
great number of the critics. In their eyes they are a 
false and worthless appendix, made by some obscure 
person of a later time. The speeches interrupt, they 
claim, the harmony and the good impression of the 
whole; they delay the solution of the main question, 
and of the problem that is set forth; they are partly 
a repetition of Yahve's words; Elihu is mentioned 
neither in the prologue nor in. the epilogue; his style 
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is not like that of the others; it is harsh, cold and 
assuming. Even the venerable theologian Fr. 
Delitzsch, who otherwise intrepidly fights against the 
destructive Bible criticism, remarks about the 
speeches of Elihu that they do not formally reach the 
artistic height of the other parts of the book, that 
they run contrary to the idea and plan of the work 
etc. But, on the other hand, there are many in- 
terpreters and theologians (for instance Schlottmann, 
Riehm, Zockler, and Godet) who defend these 
speeches and their authenticity. The objections 
against them are, in our opinion, not as great and 
important as the points in the their favor. They are 
more or less trifling and subjective, and do not 
deserve the great attention that has been bestowed 
upon them. Subsequently we shall see that the 
speeches of Elihu have their good purpose, and that 
they, far from clashing with the leading idea of the 
work, support and promote it. The fact that Elihu 
is not mentioned in the historic parts of the work 
does not matter. He does not belong to Ijjob's 
friends (32: 3); '^his appearance is occasional, lending 
a refreshing change and color to the action; it is not 
necessary for him to appear at the judicial decision; 
he is none of the parties, he has not committed any 
offense; he has only prepared the way for God." 
Briefly, then, we have just as great a right to keep 
the words of Elihu in Ijjob's book as the critics have 
to reject them, and all the more so, since they are 
not omitted in the old manuscripts of the Bible. 

The name of the author is unknown, and it will 
remain so probably for ever. But by his immortal 
work he has made himself immortal. It is generally 
conceded that he was a Hebrew poet and thinker. 
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Z THE FORM, NATURE, AND CHARACTER OF 
THEBOOIC 

The book consists chiefly of poetry, but there are 
some historic passages, written in prose (ch. 1 — 2; 
32: 1—6; 42: 7—17). 

The form of the poetry is like that of the Proverbs 
and the Psalms. We find here what is called "paral- 
lelism' ^ the fundamental law of Hebrew poetry. This 
parallelism is formed and arranged by putting to- 
gether phrases and sentences into distiches, and 
sometimes into tristiches (3: 4, 5, 6, 9), tretrastiches, 
hexastiches, octestiches etc. (36: 22—25, 26—29; 30 
—33; 38: 2—13, 15— 32; 39: 13— 18, 19— 25).— These 
combinations, smaller or greater, contain and express 
complete thoughts, or structures and whole groups 
of thoughts and sentiments. 

Opinions vary concerning the art or nature of the 
poem, some regarding it as a dramatic, others as an 
epic production. The latter view is taken by Godet. 
To him there exists but one drama in the Bible: The 
Song of Songs. Ij job's book is for him first of all an 
epic poem, though dramatically managed. You have 
before you a hero, achievements displaying courage 
and heroic deeds. A battle is raging, arms are clash- 
ing, shouts of war are sounding. The engagement 
is fierce, the fight hard and long, the enemies strong 
and powerful. The hero is Ijjob, his conscience his 
confederate. The antagonists are his three friends, 
Elihu and God, the battle field is the inner depths of 
his soul, or perhaps more exactly, the territory of 
God's justice and righteousness. The form of the 
battle is the dialogue, the weapon is the word. The 
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shouts of war are the cries and sighs of zealous and 
anxious souls. The price of the fight is truth, a high 
price indeed, worthy of a fierce and long continued 
battle. The enemy is beaten and subdued. Certainly 
God is the first winner; but even Ijjob, when he, tired 
and worn out by sufferings and agony, surrenders to 
God, is a victor. He has vanquished himself, his 
egotism, his pride. 

Keil and Delitzsch regard the book as a dramatic 
poem; but this drama is not so original and thorough 
as the Canticles, for the prologue and epilogue are 
historic, and some of the speeches are narrative. The 
composition is, meanwhile, arranged and ordered as 
a dramatic work. You have before you manifold, 
moving and changing pictures, figures, and acting 
persons, all of them painted with the freshness and 
vividness of a master hand. The parties are repre- 
sented to you one after the other, they speak al- 
ternately and with perfect regularity. Ijjob begins, 
the friends answer him, each of them, three times, 
except Zophar, and Ijjob replies to their speeches. 
There are monolgues and dialogues in alternate suc- 
cession. All proceeds in an orderly way toward a 
fixed purpose, a certain point or end which is finally 
reached. Behold Ijjob himself, the tragic hero of the 
drama, now in bold self-confidence stretching himself 
upward, now in despair crawling upon the ground. 
As in tragedies of old and of to-day, the hero fights 
against some hidden, invisible power, destiny or fate, 
which he is unable to escape. But in the struggle 
with the invisible power, the '*God ol the moment", 
he looks forward to the "God of the future", towards 
whom he is more and more driven. But at last, 
Ijjob having been totally crushed and humbled? 
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Yahve, the real God, shines forth, and the '^God of 
late" disappears. 

We will try to combine the different views of the 
book in this regard, saying that the production, 
containing even many lyric passages, is partly an 
epopee, but essentially a dramatic display o/the joys 
and sorrows, the temptations, trials, and blessings 
of God's children. 

Delitzsch divides the poem as a dramatic pro- 
duction into the following parts (the speeches of 
Elihu included): 1) ch. 1—3, introduction; 2) ch. 4 
— 14, the first encounter or the beginning of the 
complication; 3) ch. 15—21, the second encounter 
or the increasing of the complication; 4) ch, 22—26, 
the third encounter or the the complication reaching 
a climax; 5) ch. 27 — 31, the change of the compli- 
cation by Ijjob's final remarks and monologues; 6) 
ch. 32—37, another change or transition brought 
forth by means of the speeches of Elihu; 7) ch. 38— 
42: 6, a solution for and in conscience; 8) ch. 42: 
7 — 42: 17, the solution in outer regard, in reality. 



3- THE CONTENTS- 

The composition consists of six parts: 

1) the prologue (ch. 1—2), 

2) the dialogue between Ijjob and his three friend s 
(ch. 3-28), 

3) the monologue of Ijjob (ch. 29—31), 

4) the speeches of Elihu (ch. 32—37), 

5) the appearance of Yahve, his speech and Ij job's 
answer (ch. 38—42: 6), 

6) the epilogue (ch. 42: 7—42: 17). 



lO INTRODUCTION. 

The prologue containsthehistory or very substance 
of which the book is made up; or the basis upon 
which the production is laid. The story originates 
from outside of Israel, from some of the Arabian 
tribes east of Palestine. 

The principal character of the drama is a man 
whose name is Ijjob. That Ijjob is a real, not a 
fictitious personage we take for granted (James 5: 
11). He seems to have lived in the old patriarchal 
age (42: 16). The Kesitah (42:11) cithern and flute 
(21: 12; 30: 31) are mentioned in Genesis (33: 19; 4: 
21; 31: 27). Pious and righteous before all men, he 
was loved and blessed by Yahve even in earthly 
things. He was a rich and mighty man of good 
reputation and credit. Old and young esteemed him 
very highly. He was a man of great authority in 
his neighborhood, and served as a kind of judge, 
administering law and juctice, and all the people 
submitted to his decision (ch. 29). He was a pro- 
prietor, not a wandering nomad; he had houses, not 
tents on his ground (1: 4). Ploughs were used (1: 
14); wheat and barley were raised (31: 40); land was 
bought (31: 39), and so forth. He was a wealthy 
land-owner, a settled man, prosperous and happy in 
the midst of his large and lovely family. 

Another person who appears in the prologue is 
Satan, the principle of evil. Even he had held the place 
of a child with God. Heaven was his original home, 
the good angels his friends and brothers. According 
to his old custom, you see him coming before God 
together with his former brothers. His power seems 
to be very great but limited; "he can not go further 
than his chain reaches." He is sly, artful and daring, 
continually devoting himself to mischief. Such is the 
potentate of the realm of darkness. Having never 
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been able to tolerate the happiness of pious men and 
the good relation between God and his children, he 
was planning to ruin Ijjob's happiness and to de- 
stroy the mutual good relation between God and 
his servant. For that reason he appeared before 
God, asserting that Ijjob served God in his own in- 
terest (1: 9, 10), and that he certainly should bid 
God farewell if he would only lethis strong hand strike 
him. This assertion was even an accusation against 
God himself, that he was able to bring forth love 
from men only by distributing among them earthly 
and worldly blessings, and that he could not make 
himself loved by his person, but by his gifts. The 
old serpent tried deceitfully to instiU his poison into 
God's heart. 

The appearance^ of Satan has caused some in- 
terpreters to suppose that the book of Ijjob can not 
possibly have been written during Solomon's period, 
because that name of the evil spirit is used first in 
1 Chr. 21: 1 and Zech. 3: 1. But this supposition is of 
no great importance. The idea of an evil spirit, upon 
which the name of Satan is stamped, rests upon the 
Yahveistic doctrine of the fall, and has always, more 
or less, been alive in the mind of Israel. 

God himself is the third person of the story. He is 
Elohim, the unsearchable and mysterious being, the 
God of the patriarchs. He is Yahve (his name in the 
historic parts and the narrative passages of the 
work), the national God and Lord of Israel. But he 
is also the universal God of all the people: Schaddai 
(=the Almighty), Adonai, Eloah, names of God 
which are used throughout the entire poetic part of 
the book, with only a few exceptions (5: 8; 12: 9; 
20: 29; 28: 23; 34: 9; 38: 7). 

God accepts Satan's challenge; "Stretch out thy 
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hand and touch all that he has, surely he will say 
farewell to thee." God delivers in Satan's power all 
that belongs to Ijjob. To Ijjob's person he should, 
nevertheless, not stretch his hand. Crushing and 
overpowering blows fall upon the head of God's 
servant, one disaster after another. The rich man 
loses at once oxen, asses, camels, servants, and 
children. He sinks into deep sorrow, but he blesses 
the Lord, who both gives and takes. Thus the first 
trial is happily ended. 

But Satan does not yield. He tries once more, and 
he receives power from God over Ijjob's body and 
person; his life he must spare. The poor man is 
afflicted with a terrible disease, that makes him a 
horror to all men. Even his own wife,jiisgtisted, 
derides him. But he stands firm and resolute, trust- 
ing in God. "We receive the good things from God. 
Should we not then also receive the evil?" Three 
friends of Ijjob, one of whome bears the name of Esau's 
first bom son, Eliphas, call on Ijjob to pity and 
comfort him. They are, as he, monotheists; they 
form, together with him, a holy brotherhood, which 
among idolaters preserves true knowledge and fear 
of God. Quiet and silent, they sit there with Ijjob, 
partaking of his sorrow, and having a sincere com- 
passion on his sufferings. Behind this masterly pro- 
duction lies, as we have seen, a real history, the 
history of a man whose life and fate were known also 
to the prophets (Ez. 14: 14). 

* 
The Dialogue is introduced with a heartrending 
lamentation of Ijjob. He weeps, he cries. He can 
no longer be composed. He can no longer endure 
the silence of his friends. This silence is a reproof, 
an accusation, a challenge; it is painful. It is like 
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the calm before storm and thunder* The storm 
breaks forth. Ijjob curses his birthday. He wishes 
that he never had been borUi He puts forth the 
problem, ''Why has God given life to man whose 
way is strewn with thorns, and whose days are 
filled with pain and sorrow?" Ijjob has grown im- 
patient. He is able to bear his sufferings and the de- 
rision of his wife without complaint; but the silent, 
deep, painful accusations of his friends he is unable 
to bear. But we shall see that he never says farewell 
to God in his heart. The desire and scheme of Satan 
will not be fuUfiled. You will see the hero, closely 
clinging to God in all his troubles, in all his struggles. 
He does defy and oppose God's plans and ways, but 
can never bid farewell to God. 

After this outbreak, the signal of the battle or the 
contest, the three friends begin to speak. Eliphaz 
and Bildad present their views three times, Zophar 
only twice. Ijjob answers them every time. The first 
encounter is contained in ch. 4 — 14, the second in ch. 
15—21, and the third in ch. 22-^28. We will try to 
make a short resum6 of the men's discourse or 
contest. 

Chapters 4—14. 

Elphaz asserts (ch. 4—5) that wicked men must 
submit to sufferings, thus intimating that Ijjob is a 
wicked man, who has committed offense and trans- 
gression. But if men do not object to the punish- 
ment, but receive it submissively, then God will 
appear as the helper and Saviour after the time of 
chasetisment, and all becomes well again. In his 
answer (ch. 6 — 7) Ijjob offers an excuse for his vehe- 
mence: his burden is so heavy, his sufferings so im- 
mense; he is tormented night and day. He is longing 
for death, because his pain is unbearable. He com- 
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pares his friends to the brooks of the wilderness, which 
deceive the caravans, when they, tired and thirsty, 
arrive there, expecting to find water, but find them 
dry. He blames God, because he treats him as a 
monster, a dangerous person. How can God have 
pleasure in tormenting men? He should always be 
ready to forgive and be merciful, even if sins were 
committed. But no, he is not. 

Bildad declares (ch. 8) that God is just; he does 
not punish innocent people. It is only ungodly men 
that are punished, an old observation, an old truth. 
Ijjob (ch. 0—10) admits that Bildad is partly right. 
But, I, says he, am pure and righteous. I suffer 
without cause. In God's eyes I am lost, though I 
have done no evil. God is guilty of violence and 
oppression; he likes to destroy me, although I am 
innocent; he is hard, cruel and unreasonable. 

Zophar (ch. 11) remarks, vehemently and zealously, 
that God has made Ijjob forget a great deal of sin; 
so that he in his own eyes is guiltless; and he wishes 
that God might reveal to him this truth. God does 
nothing without cause and purpose, he is wise. 
Zophar intimates that Ij job's mind is wrong, and 
that sins cleave to his hands. Ijjob (ch. 12 — 14) 
affirms that he is pure, though they ungratefully 
contemn him. They bestow upon him reproof and 
blame instead of benefits and favors, which they owe 
him. They lie, they are unjust. He maintains that 
God is unkind and merciless in laying such burden on 
a life, so short and destined to darkness and restless- 
ness in Sheol. 

lu this part of the contest the friends intimate that 
Ijjob is a wicked man, a sinner, who must tarn to 
God, repent and confess bis sins, and bear bis calam- 
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ities as ajuQt punishment, while Ijjob claims that he 
is innocent. 

Chapters 15—21. 

Eliphas (ch. 15) accuses Ijjob of annihilating piety 
and devotion in his charges against God. The lips 
and words of Ijjob testify against his innocence. The 
anger and contempt of Ijjob deserve reproof. Even 
the angels are not clean, how much less then he, 
abominable, corrupt creatuie that he is. — Ijjob (ch. 
16 — 17) declares that God deals with him strangely, 
as with an enemy. He claims that he is without 
guilt, though his friends consider his great sufferings 
as testimonies of his sins. The earth will once testify 
to his righteousness and speak of vengeance. He 
appeals to God himself as a witness in his behalf. 
Though a gazingstock and a culprit before righteous 
and wicked, God knows his integrity. 

Bildad (ch. 18) compares Ijjob to one that tears 
himself in wrath. For the wicked light is turned into 
darkness; fear is within them; destruction and death 
wait. The name and memory of a wicked man will 
be extinguished, his house and family destroyed. 0, 
terrible warnings! Ijjob repUes (ch; 19) that the 
behavior of his friends is an outrage. They have 
need of examining themselves. God has injured him, 
he is besieged, cut off from all; his servants and his 
relatives abhor him; his wife is disgusted at him ; 
boys in the streets mock him; his friends torment 
and tear his heart. But the rays of the sun of hope 
shine forth; God, the Kedeemer, will appear at last 
and give him, dead or alive, justice. Ijjob rebukes, 
sharply, his friends for their unkindness and in- 
justice. 

Zophar (ch. 20), violently excited, asserts: the 
jubilation of the wicked will soon cease, their joy will 
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take a sad end; a man, haughty and bold, will be 
crushed, he shall vanish, his whole life will be spoiled, 
his goods will not last, nothing will be left, he can 
not escape; poor, naked and exceedingly unhappy he 
will appear on the day of God's wrath. Ijjob (ch. 21) 
exhibits the experience of wicked men's lives; they 
grow strong and mighty, both they and their 
children; they prosper in all their work; they rejoice, 
sing and dance; they escape dangers, sorrows and 
calamities. He, on the contrary, is unhappy, sick 
and deprived of all blessings. 

In this second part of the contest we bear more 
bitter words, and notice harder feelings from the side 
oi the combatants. The intimations and insinuations 
take form of dreadful threats, Ijjob still insisting 
on his integrity of mind and life. . 

Chapters 22—28. 
Eliphaz (ch. 22) remarks that man does not suffer 
for his well-doings, or because of his fear of God. He 
asserts openly that Ijjob's sins are great and without 
number, especially his sins against poor and hungry 
people, and therefore he himself has become poor, 
sick and unhappy, and his life full of fear and 
trouble; he is held as a wicked man, who has totally 
forgotten God, he is like the people of Noah's time. 
The way of salvation is pointed out by Eliphaz: 1) 
Return to God, 2) Pray to him, 3) Open ears and 
heart for his instruction, 4) Cast away iniquity, 
5) Separate yourself from love of world and money. 
On these conditions all will be right again. Ijjob 
(ch. 23 — 24) expresses his desire to reach God in 
order to lay before him his cause. He is sure that 
God would pronounce a just sentence; he has kept 
God's commandments, his feet having never deviated 
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from God's ways. He expects to be brought out of 
all straits. It seems to Ijjob that God has not 
appointed times for visiting and punishing the vio- 
lators, who have made so many people unhappy; 
these men hate light, thieves and adulterers as they 
are. Of course, he thinks that they go toward de- 
struction; but, in the meanwhile, God seems to pro- 
tect and support them, heaping on them riches, 
glory and power. What a contrast between them, 
the ungodly ones, and him, the righteous man! A 
depressing comparison! 

Bildad (ch. 25) confines himself to some few words 
in vindicating God's right in relation to man, 
poor insignificant worm. Ijjob (ch. 26—28) objects, 
saying that Bildad is not the proper man to blame 
him, as he has done nothing for the good of men, or 
for their benefit. He can not desist from his opinion 
and conviction about righteousness; he can not 
agree with his former friends in their assertions and 
accusations. It is true that God is just and will 
severely punish all transgressors; but it is not true 
that he suffers pain and calamities for some special 
great sins and offenses. Ijjob closes his answer by 
presenting a very beautiful doctrine on God's 
wisdom, more dear than fine gold and precious 
stones. Men should seek this wisdom, and he 
recommends it especially to his friends, whom he 
regards £ls very impudent and unwise. 

In this the last engagement the accusations are 
more distinct and precise, Elipbaz openly and 
frankly telling Ijjob that he is suffering because of 
bis great sins and transgressions. Ijjob defends 
bis integrity and can not be moved from the 
position be has taken. He has the last word. 

The course of the contest or struggle is as follows: 

The book of Ijjob. f 
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The friends of Ijjob declare positively that he has 
committed faults and offenses for which he is tor- 
mented. They defend the principle of the Jewish 
law of recompense or retaliation, fighting severely 
and mercilessly: just as much as a man has sinned, 
so much he must suffer. The degree and the amount 
of pain and punishment must correspond to the 
degree and magnitude of offenses. Ijjob, Arisited with 
so many disasters and so great misery, must have 
committed exceedingly great offenses, he must be a 
veritable culprit. They try to force him to confess his 
transgressions, to ask forgiveness, to change, mind 
and life, to abandon his dark ways, to repent and 
become a new man. Ijjob, in his turn, agrees with 
them in their assertion that sin must be punished 
and that God in his righteousness visits the oppres- 
sors and violators, even if they seem to prosper for a 
long time. At the thought of the temporary happi- 
ness of the ungodly and of his own unhappy and sad 
condition, he becomes bitter and hard in his judg- 
ment. He blames and rebukes God, he defies him. 
It seems to him unnatural and strange that he, a 
pure and innocent man, must be an object of God's 
wrath and visitation, while impure and guilty men 
totally escape burdens and ' sorrows. He denies 
earnestly and emphatically that his sufferings result 
from certain special transgressions. He fights ener- 
getically for his honor and life. His friends condemn 
him, his conscience acquits him; he cannot surrender. 
His defense is embarrased and perplexed; it is not 
very progressive. He returns always to the good 
testimony of his conscience, the rock from which he 
defies his antagonist. From this elevated place he 
dares to bid God himself step forth, litigating with 
him before the court, or as an imbiased judge pro- 
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nouncing a just sentence. He expresses repeatedly 
his conviction that God will turn his misery into 
happiness and his sorrow into joy; yea, he beholds, 
for some moments his Redeemer, who sooner or later 
will render him justice and restoration. 

In his monologue Ijjob reviews his former happy 
life. Then God led his steps, protecting and blessing 
him. All men bestowed upon him honor and 
friendship. As a rich man he was able to assist poor 
people, widows and orphans; as a wise man, having 
the confidence of all people, he was the advocate and 
defender of the oppressed, always ready to help and 
save. He was the most prominent man in the 
country, high and low respecting him and bowing 
before him. And, now, how changed are the con- 
ditions! Then so high, mighty and rich; now so low, 
feeble and poor! All spit at him, all despise him; 
they wish to ruin him; they are making a terrible 
onslaught on him. They treat him as a wretch, a 
lost, condemned man. To God he appeals in vain, 
he is turned to an enemy. Neither God, nor men 
have compassion on him, although he during his 
happiest life always had compassion on the suffering 
and depressed. Nothing of kindness, light and rest! 
He is in a hot desert". The heat of God's wrath bums 
him, causing him to cry aloud from pain and agony. 

Ijjob considers himself to have been an honest, 
pure, faithful and chaste man. He had treated both 
free men and slaves with respect and impartiality; 
he had loved and practiced justice, he had feared 
God; he had been generous and high-minded to his 
enemies, hospitable to guests and strangers. For 
this reason, he declares himself ready to go before 
the tribunal of God at any time. He can advance 
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toward the judge without shame, without remorse, 

like a prince; he knows that he will surely win the 

suit. 

In closing his monologue, Ijjob is grand, yea, 

imposing. He is melancholy, and none of us 

marvels at this, considering the state of his fallen 

greatness. His words are fine. He is great and 

candid in his complaint; he is a man, a nobleman, 

daring and haughty no more, but free and confident 

in his good conscience, trusting in which he is rich 

and high as a prince. The first victory is gained. 

We will see how the prince is obliged to bow his head 

and his whole heart to God, the King, thereby regain- 

ing his former greatness, happiness and strength. 
* * 

The speeches ofElibu are, as we have seen, rejected 
by a great many theologians as false appendices to 
the work. The reasons or arguments they present 
are, however, neither deep nor weighty; they are 
individual and arbitrary. The modem critics may 
declare, as much as they please, that this part of 
Ijjob's book is "a pious fraud", that "it is false with- 
out doubt and question", that "the opinions in that 
regard no longer are divided"; we wish, nevertheless, 
to keep it as a precious stone in thetreasury of Ijjob's 
book, until the bold criticism has offered substantial 
and irrefutable reasons, based upon history and 
facts, why we should not. We do not sanction all 
the hypotheses and declarations of the negative 
criticism, which now demands universal homage. 
And we do not intend to do it, even if they tell us 
that we are not "up to date". Nobody has a right 
to say about the venerable and distinguished scholar 
and theologian F. Godet that he was not "up to 
date'.' We have taken his view of these speeches. 
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Elihu is a young man: his youth has kept him 
from interfering in the contest of the aged ones; his 
reverence and respect for them are great. But the 
battle over, and both parties keeping silence, he 
considers his time at hand. With youthful vigor 
and zeal he begins to speak. He is inflamed with a 
holy desire to win victory for the truth. He rebukes 
Ijjob's friends for their cold words and harsh manner 
in bringing the sins of Ijjob to view, and in vindi- 
eating God's right to punish sinners. He rebukes 
Ijjob for his hard, haughty and foolish utterances. 
God sends sorrow, pain and disaster to his children, 
not to destroy or slay them, but to humble their 
pride and make them meek, to correct them, to cause 
them to pray, to get their souls saved. God is just*. 
He is also the omnipotent creator of all things, who 
bears and supports the creation. He can not do 
anything wrong, when dealing with men. He has 
not wronged Ijjob in any respect. Ijjob, on the 
contrary, has raised himself up against the Almighty; 
but God is too exalted for Ijjob, and can neither be 
harmed nor benefited by him. God can not be reached 
but by the prayers of those who seek him in a right 
mind^and for good purposes. 

Even righteous men are tried by disaster and mis- 
fortunes, but only for their own good, that they may 
turn from evil. If they suffer themselves to be 
brought to submission, they do well. Else they must 
perish. Therefore it is better to submit to, than to 
oppose the Almighty God, whose power and majesty 
are revealed in human life and in nature, in thunder, 
lightning, rain and snow. No man can entirely un- 
derstand this high, powerful and majestic Lord, or 
follow him in his ways and doings. No one can 
penetrate his being. Ijjob ought to acknowledge his 
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highness and supreme power, and yield to his will 
and dealing. 

Elihu offers to consider another cause and purpose 
of suffering. Gods fatherly love and kindness 
are its source, and the welfare of the children 
its purpose. It tends to reform and purify 
the righteous, to cleanse their hearts and their 
lives. There is nothing else to do than to yield 
one's own opinions and let all opposition cease, 
to consent to God's wise and kind government, even 
if one can not understand or declare his ways and 
dealings. It is of no use to oppose or resist him, to 
continue the battle with him who dethrones princes 
and monarchs, and rules and regulates all things on 
earth. 

Ijjob is silent before the intrepid man, who is pre- 
paring a way for God to the heart of Ijjob. The 
resistance of the fiercely fighting man is broken, he 
is subdued. God may now come, when he pleases, to 
take possession of the battle field. 

After the combat with his friends, Ijjob ceases 
blaming and accusing God; after Elihu's words he 
keeps silence. It is only the audible confession that 
is wanting; it will soon come, the way is open. * 

Thus it is evident that Elihu's speeches hold a very 
important and high place in the production. They 
are deep, instructive, to the point and of great conse- 
quence, and therefore well worthy of being kept as 
an essential and interesting part of Ijjob's book. 
Elihu is like John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
Christ. He prepares the heart of Ijjob for the arrival 
of Tahve. 

Yah ve appears immediately after the speeches of 
Elihu. Ijjob had appealed to God, and Elihu pre- 
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pared the way for God. Now Yahve reveals himself 
by his voice and his instruction. The work that 
Elihu had begun is completed by Yahve, who begins 
just where Elihu had closed. God speaks of his 
power and majesty in nature, thus confirming Elihu's 
words and making them more weighty. By exalting 
himself, he humiliates Ijjob, showing him and giving 
him to understand that his knowledge of nature is 
very limited, and still more so his knowledge of 
God's ways with men. He ought to be convinced 
of his insignificance, which becomes more obvious, 
placed beside God's greatness. God asks him if he 
can exercise any infiuence upon nature, upon the 
animals and their peculiarities, if he is able to make 
any changes or improvements. Ironically God bids 
him manifest his power and ability, if he possibly 
might have any, thereby encompassing himself with 
glory. Behold the hippopotamus and the crocodile, 
those wondrous witnesses of God's greatness and 
power! Behold and admire! Behold and fall down 
in the dust before the great creator! Do you dare, 
poor Ijjob, to put yourself in opposition to him 
who has produced the monsters for which all living 
tremble? 

God speaks nothing of Ijjob's sufferings, their 
cause and purpose. His principal aim is to make 
Ijjob know and confess his o^vn littleness, short- 
sightedness and inability, and to make him consider 
and contemplate that God has good reasons and 
purposes with all his actions, even when he dis- 
tributes sorrow and pain among men. It is im- 
proper and insolent to reprove or censure him, who 
is so high, great and mighty, and who upon all 
things in nature, the smallest as well as the greatest. 
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has imprinted legible marks of his power, wisdom 
and glory. 

Ijjob is humiliated, he opens now his mouth not to 
blame and complain, but to confess, ^'Behold, low I 
am. What may I answer thee? My hand I will lay 
on my mouth." ''By report I have heard of thee, 
but now my eye has seen thee. Therefore I feel 
reproach and I repent in dust and ashes.'' 

The fierce battle is now ended, not in accordance 
with Satan's will and desire, but to God's glory and 
Ijjob's happiness. The tried and tormented man has 
not bidden farewell to God. Quite the contrary; he is, 
by means of a hot and- desperate fight, brought 
nearer to God, much nearer than ever before. It has 
become evident to every man that Ijjob cleaves to 
God, not because of his gifts, but because of the 
greatness and majesty of his person. Satan is beat- 
en. Ijjob triumphs and with him God also. 

The epilogue describes the restoration of Ijjob from 
the unhappy conditions of suffering and want to a 
state of happiness and harmony. God's servant is 
chastised, he is purified. The face of the good Mas- 
ter and Lord is clear and radiant. The loving Father is 
contented with his child, and the heart of the child 
has gained peace. The hand that has stricken, ca- 
resses; sighs and cries have ceased; the tears are wiped 
away; the soul is soothed. Misunderstanding and 
troubles are removed. The child is good, obedient, 
faithful, patient. 

But Ijjob is restored in more than one respect. The 
terrible disease is removed, he is healthy and sound in 
body and soul. Strong and powerful, with pure blood 
in his veins and strength in his muscles, he is ready 
to walk into life to perform his duties. 
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Tahve restores Ijjob's credit in his friends' eyes. He 
rebukes them because they have not been able to 
vindicate his divine qualities and perfections, without 
chd-rging Ijjob with injuries and offenses, not com- 
mitted by him. He declares him free from the charges 
which are made against him. Ijjob is again in the 
minds of his friends the same pious, righteous and 
whole man that he had been before his calamities. He 
is without guilt. The absolving verdict is given. But, 
still more, God declares solemnly that the three 
friends of Ijjob can obtain no grace or favor unless 
they bring him an offering, in Ijjob's presence, with 
him as mediator or intercessor. Ijjob is thus made a 
kind of priest, who shall pray for his former antag- 
onists, a high position indeed. 

Confidence and friendship of acquaintances and 
kindred are also restored. Relatives and friends bring 
him gifts, tokens of love. Ijjob regains twice as 
much of cattle, furniture, and goods as he had before. 
God gives him charming and lovely children, and at 
last a long, happy life on earth. 

Ijjob enjoys a good and high place in God's heart, 
in the bosom of his own family, in the community, 
among all the people. He is rich in every respect. He 
has obtained a splendid compensation for all losse8,for 
pain, anguish and torments. All things and events, 
however bitter they had been, have now resulted in 
his advantage. 



4. THE DESIGN OF THE BOOIL SOME COM^ 
PORTING TRUTHS. 

The book deals with a question of principle, common 
to humanity. The author tries to explain the mo- 
tives or reasons of things and happenings, to reach 
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the bottom of life's truth. The object of this didac- 
tic poem is, first of all, to vindicate the high attri- 
butes of God, as holiness, justice, love, etc., and the 
divine government of the world. Divine Provi- 
dence. "It displays the most sublime trust in the 
wisdom of Divine Providence," it points toward the 
fierce battle between good and evil in the world, to- 
ward the victory of the good, the purpose and the 
end of the world's history, the triumph of God's good 
will. It is consequently a theodicy. 

But the book's object, especially and particularly, 
is the solution of the question, "How the affliction of 
the righteous and the prosperity of the wicked can be 
consistent with God's justice." The insufficiency of 
the current doctrine of compensation is here demon- 
strated. In the religious consciousness of the Hebrew 
the idea of recompense or retribution was strong and 
predominant. This idea, carried to its uttermost, 
goes through the whole history of Israel. For all his 
doings a man should receive an equivalent. Every 
sin is followed by a punishment corresponding to its 
nature. All transgressions, without exception, must 
have equivalent suffering as a consequence. "An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth." The greater or 
lesser degree of pain or misfortune that men have to 
suffer should consequently be an exact exponent of 
their sinfulness and iniquity. This standpoint and 
doctrine are here representented by Ijjob's three 
friends. Ijjob is in their eyes the greatest of all sin- 
ners, else he should not suffer s* much. The more 
misfortunes, the greater the sinner. Such a hard and 
cold opinion is refuted by this composition. "It con- 
demns the notion that there is a necessary connection 
between sin and suffering." This is the negative side 
of the case, provingthat he who carries the heaviest 
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burdens of pain and calamity is not, by necessity, a 
sinner above all men. 

Ijjob was, in fact, a pious and righteous man, which 
becomes. evident to all concerned. Notwithstanding 
this he suffers more than anyone else. Why did he 
suffer? Why do other righteous men and women 
suffer? Positive answers to these questions are rend- 
ered in a clear and plain manner by the author. These 
answers hava been interpreted in various ways by 
different persons, all of whom concur in considering 
the sufferings of the pious not as a bad fate, occasion- 
ed by and derived from God^s wrath, but as objects, 
originating from God's love, which finally unveils 
and proves itself at the issue. The main contents of 
these interpretations will be given in the following 
discussion. The reader will pardon that we, talking 
of the sufferings of the pious, make some appli- 
cations on God's children of to-day. 

a) Sufferings are means of purifyiug and educa- 
tion. Gold is made pure by fire. The dross is there- 
by separated from it. The metal has to be brought 
into the furnace many times before it gets the proper 
brightness. The righteous must be refined and "chosen 
in the furnace of affliction." The dross of sin and un- 
righteousness ought to be separated from the genuine 
element within their breasts. 

The purifying fire has to consume all that is bad 
and false within them, that their hearts may be con- 
venient and proper homes for the spirit of God. The 
cross weighs down the flesh or human nature, 
that the spirit of man may rise toward the home 
where "in no wise shall enter anything that defiles." 
The great multitude before the "Lamb of God" shall 
consist of people who "have come out of great tribu- 
lation." 
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Chastisement belongs to a good and thorough edu- 
cation; without it education will fail. This is a pedsr 
gogical experience, a pedagogical truth, which nobody 
can deny. A child without correction will be a bad 
man or woman. Therefore there must be correction 
in home, church, school and community. So even in 
the home and community of God, in the high-school 
of human and spiritual life. "If you be without chas- 
tisement, then you are bastards, and not sons." God 
chastens, compelled by love. "Whom the Lord loves 
he chastises.'' And he does it "to profit, that we 
may be partakers of his holiness.'' You will have an 
inestimable profit from God's correction. 

"Despisenot the chastening of the Lord." Do not 
faint! Do not complain! Kiss the hand that holds 
the rod! It is the hand of your Father. But suffer- 
ings serve as correctives in the large nursery of God. 

b) Sufferings are means of trial and confirmation. 
Faith, not tried, is of no great worth. We do not 
know strong and trustworthy love unless it is tried. 
The strength and courage of the soldier must be tried 
in the tumult of the battle before bayonets and can- 
non. The oak is made strong and firm in the storm, 
the roots of it being more deeply fastened. Just so it 
is with the faith, love and moral strength of man; but 
sufferings are means by which these powers are tried. 
To this end, Ijjob was stripped and deprived of things 
that had made his life happy, so that it should be 
evident whether or not God was the principal object 
of his trust and love. Should all the earthly and 
worldly things be taken from you, riches, honor, 
health and prosperity, all the objects that spread 
light, joy and peace over your daily life, then it would 
be known if your faith is of the true kind, whether you 
love God for his own sake 6v because of his good 
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gifts. Then we would see if you love God himself, his 
person and his being, if you can trust in him and rely 
on him, when all others leave you. The eaxthly things 
recede and disappear from us, that God himself may 
be the exclusive possession of our hearts, the best and 
the only part. Fault-finding and censorious friends 
leave us and often turn enemies, that God may be 
our best friend, the indispensable friend, the friend 
before and above all others. Health and strength 
are turned into sickness and infirmity, that God may 
be our health, life and strength. The acquaintance 
with the Lord becomes more intimate, faith in him 
more constant and strong, love for him more intense, 
and moral strength grows greater and greater 
during and after every trial. In this manner, the 
submission to God becomes unconditional and com- 
plete. The heart fastens more and more its roots in 
the deep, firm ground of God's immovable faithful- 
ness and love, and from there it takes up nourish- 
ment for its life. Growing into the Lord while en- 
during the winds and tempests of trials, the suffering 
soul becomes more dependent on him, but indepen- 
dent of all the rest. The righteous man is waxing 
stronger after every trial, more patient, more able 
and ready for good works, more courageous and 
valiant, more experienced. When God has tried his 
servant enough, and the suffering has attained its 
object, he will splendidly and openly reward him, 
giving him joy, happiness and glory. '^ Sufferings are 
passages to greater glory.*^ 

c) Sufferings are promoters and manifestations of 
GoiTs glory y majesty and might. There are cases in 
which God infiicts pain on his children neither to 
punish, nor to chastise and try them. He does it for 
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his own sake, for the sake of his glorj. Even this 
truth is brought forth in the book of Ijjob. 

Satan had traduced God's glory by saying that 
Ijjob would bid farewell to God, if the visible bless- 
ings were taken from him. In order to show how 
wrong Satan was in this assertion, God conceded 
that the floods of sufferings might go over his home, 
his body, his soul. Ijjob is thrown into the depths of 
misery; but the glory of God is saved. 

According to this opinion, the sufferings of God's 
children serve to reveal God's glory. The poor and 
depressed servant lying in the hot furnace of suffer- 
ing, writhing with agony, confesses and manifests 
God's glory by his sufferings, thus proving him- 
self a * ^vessel imto honor sanctified and meet for 
the master's use." Jesus Christ, God's only be- 
gotten Son, glorified his Father by suffering and pain. 
Yet to-day God is glorified in and before the world 
by the sufferings of his believing children. A great 
preacher can glorify God by his words and eloquent 
sermons; another can glorify him by splendid works; 
but a poor, decrepit and paralytic woman, lying on 
her bed day after day, suffering patiently with thanks 
and joy, and praising God for his mercy , glorifies him 
in a yet higher degree. To drink the cup of bitterness 
to the bottom, not complaining, not unwilling, but 
with joy and gratitude because it is in God's hand, 
that is to glorify God. To remain with God faithful 
and confident, although darkness is all around, and 
deep sorrow is fretting the heart, and burdens and 
cross make the tears trickle down the cheeks, while 
day after day, year after year there is no change, no 
relief, that is to glorify God, and to make his support- 
ing and comforting power known. 

d) Different interpreters have presented and main- 
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tained the one or the other opinion of the purposes, 
mentioned above. Why not make a combination of 
them all, and say that sufferings are: Means of puri- 
fying and education, of trial and conSrming; means 
by which God's glory is manifested and proclaimed 
on earth and in heaven. 



We close this introductory part by quoting the 
following lofty and encouraging words: "Calamity 
is the only way that leads to the kingdom of God. 
Calamity, a veiled grace of God, is with the pious never 
alone, but manifest proofs of divine favor accompany 
or follow it. Though sunk in misery, they are still 
happier than the wicked, and when it has attained its 
object, it is terminated by the Lord." (Bible Encycl. 
by Fallows.) 



LITERAL TRANSLATION 

WITH COMMENTS. 



rhe book ofJjjob, 



U THE PROLCXSUE. 

(Ch. 1-2). 

CHAPTER I. 

1. There was a man in the land of Uz; Ijjob 
was his name; and that man (was) perfect, 
and righteous, and fearing God, and avoiding 
evil. 

Cfe = a part of Arabia Deserta between Idumeay 
Palestine and Euphrates, or, according to Delitzsch, 
a region east of Jordan, northwest of Idumea, corre- 
sponding to the portion, alotted to the pastoral half 
of the tribe of Manasse. The people of Uz might have 
descended from the son of Aram (Gen. 10: 23), or the 
son of Nahor (Gen. 22: 21), or the son of Dishan 
(Gen. 36: 28). 

Ijjob. We write the name according to the Hebrew, 
The word, derived from "aj&v", should mean: the 
hated or persecuted one; but Delitzsch derives it from 
an Arabic root, signifying: returning to God, and it 
should then mean: the obedient, the pious one. 

A very good testimony of Ijjob's spiritual riches 
and his blameless life is here presented. 

2. And there were born to him seven sons 
and three daughters. 

3. And his substance was seven thousand 
sheep and three thousand camels and five^ 
hundred yoke of horned cattle and five 
hundred she asses aiid a very great body 
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of servants; and that man was greater than 
all the sons of the East. 

Substance, primarily, something that is obtained 
or gained by labor or purchase, an estate consisting 
chiefly of cattle.— Sfer rants, probably of the kind that 
yet to-day in several parts of the East till the land of 
their lords for one fourth of the harvest. 

Ijjob was a very rich and mighty man, a prince or 
a head of a tribe. He had settled in a good and fer- 
tile place, where he was farming and raising cattle. 

4. And his sons went and feasted in their 
homes; every one his day, and they sent and 
called for their three sisters to eat and 
drink with them. 

In their homes, in Hebr.: house (sing.), is here used 
as an adv. = at home. 

Since there were seven sons, they feasted all the 
seven days of the week, but neither the whole year 
round, nor for a long time, probably only at the an- 
nual festivals in spring and autumn. Such feasts, to 
which kindred and neighbors, who are not so well off, 
are invited, are not uncommon among the Orientals. 

5. Now it happened, when the days of the 
feast had successively passed, that Ijjob sent 
^nd sanctified them; and he rose early in the 
morning, and he offered burnt offerings ac- 
cording to the number of them all, for Ijjob 
isaid, ^'May be my sons have sinned, and 
said farewell to God in their hearts." Thus 
did Ijjob all the time. 

Successively passed, prim., had circled or made 
their rounds. — He sanctiSed them, that is: he made 
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them purify themselves by ablution, thus preparing 
them for the offerings that he as the master and 
priest of the family in a patriarchal manner had to 
perform. 

Said farewell. The word means prim, "to salute 
or greet by kneeling", then in a bad sense "to bid 
farewell, to blame." 

—AH the time, literally, all the days that is: always 
(after such a festival that the sons had celebrated). 

6. And it came to pass a certain day that 
the sons of God came to present themselves 
before Yahve, and also Satan came with them. 

A certain day, literally, the day. 

—The sons of God =^the angels.— We notice several 
names of God in this book. ^^Elohim'' is the patri- 
archal name of the Lord, and is here translated: God. 
"MoaA" is the Semitic or Arabic name of him, and 
^^ Yahve" is the pure Israelitic one, the theocratic 
one. All these names are here used: "Eloah" com- 
monly in the poetical part of the book, and Yahve in 
the historical parts: the prologue, the epilogue, and 
the narrative passages (38: 1; 40: 1; 42: 1).— 

JVitb them, prim., in their midst. 

The sons of God, the hosts of angels, appeared, ac- 
cording to their holy custom, before their almighty 
and glorious Father and God in order to give account 
of their holy service and to receive further instruc- 
tions. Among them stood Satan as an accuser. (See 
Zech. 3: 1 and Rev. 12: 10). 

7. Then Yahve said to Satan, ^'Whence 
comest thou?" And Satan answered Yahve and 
said, ^^From roving about on the earth and 
from walking to and fro on it." 
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Then, literally, and.— From roving— from walking 
to and fro^ lit., from to rove, from to walk to and fro, 
that is: from the occupation of roving and walking 
about. Compare Matth. 12: 43 and 1 Pet. 5: 8.— 
In the Hithpael of "walk" there is an implication of 
loneliness and thoughtfulness. 

8. Then Yahve said to Satan, ^'Hast thou 
fixed thy attention on my servant Ijjob, for 
there is not a man like him on the earth, per- 
fect and righteous, fearing God, and avoiding 
evil?'' 

To fix the attention on, prim., to put or set the 
heart on, that is: to turn the mind to, in Latin: ani- 
mum advertere. 

The tord, testifying to Ijjob's good qualities, begins 
to talk of the matter that Satan has at heart. 

9. Then Satan answered Yahve, and said, 
^'Does Ijjob fear God for nothing? 

Satan intimates that Ijjob is a calculating man, he 
understands quite well that there is a good profit 
or interest in fearing God; it is not God's person that 
is the chief object of attraction, it is the abundance 
of his gifts. 

10. Hast thou not hedged about him, and 
about his house, and about all that (belongs) 
to him, all around? Thou hast blessed the 
work of his hands, and his cattle are spread 
in the liand. 

Hast thou not hedged about bim?, prim., hast thou 
not braided or woven about himl— Cattle = sub- 
stance (v. 3). 
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Satan expresses the reason why, according to his 
view, Ijjob fears God. The material success and hap- 
piness make him pious and just. 

11. Nevertheless, stretch forth, I pray, thy 
hand, and touch all that (belongs) to him; 
indeed, he will say farewell to thee, right in 
thy face." 

The adverb which is translated ^^nevertbele&s'' is 
originally a noun, signifying: courtyard, vestibule. As 
an adv. it means: before, on the contrary, neverthe- 
less.-— /praj. An adv. is used for this expression of 
courtesy, corresponding to the French: Je vous en 
prie. — Touch. The corresp. Hebrew verb, constructed 
with the prep, "b", means to "touch" or to "come in 
contact with,^' "to lay hold on", here rather forcibly. 
— Indeed. In Hebrew we have here two words signify- 
ing: if not. "We shall see," or something similar 
we have to understand before the expression. 

Satan claims that he is right as to his opinion of 
Ijjob, and he is shameless enough to say to God, 
"Despoil Ijjob of his property, and thou shalt see 
that he will cease iearing thee." 

- 12. And Yahve said to Satan, '^Behold? 
all that (belongs) to him (is) in thy hands! 
Only do not lay thy hand upon himself. 
And Satan went out from the presence of 
Yahve. 

The Lord grants Satan's request, he gives into his 
hands all that belongs to Ijjob. 

13. And it happened a certain day, when 
his sons and his daughters (were) eating and 
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drinking wine in the house of their eldest 
brother, 

14. that a messenger came to Ijjob, and 
said, ^^The oxen (were) plowing, and the asses 
feeding beside them, 

The word, translated: oxen, has in Hebrew the sing, 
form, but, being a collective word, it has its predicate 
in the plural.— fieside tbein, orig., at their side. 

15. when the Sabeans fell upon and took 
them away, and they slew the young men with 
the edge of sword, and I only am escaped, I 
alone, to bring message to thee." 

Sabeans, a tribe of people, widely outspread, lived 
in various, remote parts of the Semetic territory. 
Both Ethiopian and Arabian Sabeans are mentioned 
in Gen. 10: 7, 28 and 25: 3. Compare ch. 6: 19.—/ 
alone, prim, in my separated or private condition. 

The Sabeans are here Satan's instruments, by 
which Ijjob is deprived of a considerable part of both 
his property and his servants. 

16. This one was still speaking, when an- 
other came, and said, ^'God's fire has fallen 
from heaven, and has set the sheep and the 
yotingmen a burning and consumed them, and 
1 only am escaped, I alone, to bring message 
to thee." 

God's Ore = either a raining of fire or thunder and 
lightning. 

Powers of nature are means in Satan's hand to des- 
poil Ijjob of another part of his cattle and servants. 
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17. This one was still speaking, when an- 
other came, and said, ''The Chaldeans raised 
three bands and made a rash upon the camels, 
and they took them away, and slew the yonng 
men with the edge of sword, and I only am 
escaped, I alone, to bring message to thee." 

Chaldeans. Here we must think of the hordes oi 
the tribe of that name which had originally come 
from the mountains of the nothern part of Assyria. 
This people had ruled for some time over Babylonia, 
where they continued to be the greatest part of the 
population. — Three bands or divisions, each of them 
with a chief or commander at the head. — They wade 
a rush. The verb signifies primarily "to undress, to 
strip, to plunder"; here in connection with the prep^ 
"al" it means: to fall upon, to make a rush or an 
attack in order to plunder. 

By the Chaldeans Satan takes away from Ijjob all 
the rest of his domestic beasts and his servants. 

18. While this one was speaking, another 
also came, and said, ''(Just as) thy sons and 
thy daugthers (were) eating and drinking 
wine in the house of their eldest brother, 

19. behold, there came a strong wind from 
the other side of the wilderness, and it took 
hold of the four corners of the house, so that 
it fell upon the young men, and they perished, 
and I only am escaped, I alone, to bring 
message to thee." 

A strong wind = a storm.— TAe wilderness = the 
eastern part of the desert extending between Pale- 
stine, Syria and Egypt. 
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The storm in Satan's hand deprived Ijjob of all his 
children. The man was ruined. His riches were gone, 
his earthly fortune vanished. But yet he was rich in 
God. The best part was left. 

20. Then Ijjob arose, and tore his robe, 
and shaved his head, and fell to the earth, 
and worshiped. 

Robe (= talar) = an outer garment, longer and 
wider than a mantle; women and noblemen wore it. — 
Worshiped. The verb, signifying: to bow, to sink 
down, means here (in Hithpael): to throw one's self 
down before God. 

"To tear the clothes" and "to shave the head" were 
tokens of deep sorrow. 

21. And he said, "From my mother's 
womb I naked came, and naked I shall re- 
turn thither. Yahve gave and Yahve took 
away. The name of Yahve be blessed!" 

Ibitbery i. e., to the bosom of the earth, my 
mother. 

Ijjob submitted with humility to his losses and the 
hard blows with which he was stricken, giving the 
name of the Lord honor and glory. 

22. In all this Ijjob did not sin, nor did 
he attribute folly to God. 

Folly, prim., something disgusting, loathsome, or 
offensive to the senses, odious. 

Ijjob did not blame or scold God, he was quiet and 
silent; he had in a happy manner proved himself able 
to endure trials. 
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RMff\i> of the Contenb. 

1. Ijjob'« person and conditions are described: 
his piety and righteousness (v. 1); his family and 

his children's habits of feasting (v. 2, 4, 13); his 
wealth and riches (v. 3); his care of the spiritual wel- 
fare of his children (v. 5). 

2. Satan comes before the Lord together with the 
holy angels. He derides Ijjob's piety and laughs at 
his godliness. He delares that Ijjob fears God be- 
cause of the prosperity that he enjoys. God cannot, 
consequently, make himself loved except by his earth- 
ly gifts to men. Satan hints that, if God would try 
Ijjob in some way, it would be evident that his piety 
was worth nothing, and that Ijjob then should leave 
God. As a consequence of these imputations, the 
Lord gives Satan permission to dispose of Ijjob's 
property just as he might please (v. 6 — 12). 

3. Calamities and disasters of various kinds, pro- 
duced by nature and men, are made use of by Satan 
to afflict Ijjob. The rich proprietor loses all that he 
owns. The happy man and father is ruined. Proper- 
ty, servants and children, all are gone. He is brought 
to complete misery (v. 13—19). 

4. Ijjob's sorrow and pain are deep and grave. But 
the man is great in his distress; he is sublime, where he 
lies prostrated before the Lord, giving his name 
honor, (v. 20—22). 
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CHAPTER II. 

1. And it came to pass a certain day that 
the sons of God came to present themselves 
before Yahve, and also Satan came with 
them to present himself before Yahve. 

See eh. 1: 6. 

2. And Yahve said to Satan, '^Whence 
comest thou?" And Satan answered Yahve 
anjl said, '^From roving about on the earth 
and from walking to and fro on it." 

Seech. 1:7. 

3. Then Yahve said to Satan, ''Hast thou 
fixed thy attention on my servant Ijjob, for 
there is not a man like him on the earth, 
perfect and righteous, fearing God, and 
avoiding evil? And still he closely adheres 
to his integrity, and thou didst instigate me 
in vain against him to destroy him." 

See eh. 1: 8. 

Yahve bears witness of his servant's firmness. 

4. And Satan answered Yahve and said, 
''Skin for skin, and all that (belongs) to a 
man he gives for his life. 

. '^ Skin for skin.^' This proverb tells us that things 
have a fixed value in relation to each other; for ob- 
taining one thing we must lay out another thing, 
corresponding to it in value. Ijiob must be content 
with that rule. Even he, although he had lost all 
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his substance, must be satisfied, as he himself had 
been saved. 

Satan would prove that the piety of men is egotist- 
ical, that for the most part it is the selfishness that 
leads them in their work. 

5. But stretch out, I pray, thy hand, and 
touch his bones and his flesh, indeed, he will 
say farewell to thee right in thy face." 

Bones. The Hebr. word has the sing, form, but 
signifies the whole system of bones.— Compare this 
verse with ch. 1: 11. 

Satan suggests another means by which Ij job ought 
to be tried; that means will be sufficient, he thinks. 

He proposes that God should hurt the life of Ijjob, 
and lay. sickness upon him. 

6. And Yahve said to Satan, ''Behold, 
there he is in thy hand, only spare his life!" 

God gives the person of his servant Ijjob in Satan's 
hand, but commanding him meanwhile that he should 
not kill him. 

7. Then Satan went out from the pres- 
ence of Yahve, and smote Ijjob with a malig- 
nant, ulcerous disease, from the sole of his 
foot unto his crown. 

Disease. It was the so called Elephantiasis, the 
"ulcer of Egypt" (Deut. 28: 27). It was very com- 
mon in the Oriental countries. It is like to leprosy, 
but not the same. It attacks the whole body, as we 
see in this verse. Its most characteristic marks are, 
as it seems here in the history of Ijjob, irritation in 
the skin (v. 8); a black skin and a burning feeling as 
of fire (30: 30); the swelling of the feet (hence the 
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name: Elephantiasis); boils, pus; formation of crust 
(30: 18); the limbs' fallmg off (18: 13); a bad breath 
(19: 17); difficulty of breathing; dim and running 
eyes; loss of flesh, weight, and vitality, uneasinesss, 
anxiety and despair (7: 15, 16), and so forth. A 
terrible disease, "the first-bom of death" (18: 13). 
See Gesenius, Webster, Melin and others. 

Among all bad things Satan chose the worst one in 
order to torment the body and the soul of Ijjob, and 
to gain his purpose. 

8. And he took to himself a potsherd to 
scrape himself therewith, and he was sitting 
in the midst of the ashes. 

The disease was, as we have said above, accom- 
panied with an irritating itch.— There are still in the 
small villages of Hauran heaps of ashes and straw to 
be found, on which the leprous sit in daytime, and 
where they bury themselves at night. 

9. And his wile said to him, ''Dost thou 
still adhere to thy integrity? Say farewell to 
God, and die!'^ 

See V. 3. 

Satan gains an ally in Ijjob's wife, who tempts her 
husband to leave God, to say farewell to him, ac- 
cording to Satan's will. She is "adjutrix diaboli". 

10. But he said to her, ''Thou speakest 
as one of the foolish women speaks. Indeed, 
good things w^e receive from God, should we 
not then receive evil things?"— In all this Ijjob 
did not sin with his lips. 

^^Good things^' and "eri/ things^' are in Hebrew ex- 
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pressed by adjectives in the sing, number, but those 
adj. are here used as collective nouns. 

Ijjob renders a worthy answer, that closes the 
mouth of the thoughtless woman. 

11. Then Ijjob's three friends heard of all 
that evil which had come upon him, and they 
came every one from his place, Eliphaz, the 
Temanite, and Bildad, the Shuhite, and Zo- 
phar, the Naamathite, and came together by 
appointment in order to go and pity him 
and comfort him. 

Eliphaz means probably **he to whom God is gold'^ 
Bildad either "the son of strife", or "he who is 
brought up without breasts" (i. e. without milk), 
Zophar either "the golden yellow", or "he who is like 
a bird." — Teman was a district and a people of Idu- 
mea, having their name of Esau's grandson (Gen. 
36: 11). —Shuab ^ an Arabian tribe that led its 
origin from a son of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. 25: 
2). — Naawab was an unknown place. — Tbey came to- 
getber. The verb, thus translated, means in Kal: to 
appoint time and place for a meeting, in Niphal: 
to have come to an agreement about a meeting, to 
meet. — To pity (complainingly). The Hebr. verb 
directs the dative and means prim.: to nod to. 

Ij job's three friends came to comfort him; but, as 
we will see in the following, they were "miserable 
comforters" (16: 2.). • 

12. And they lifted up their eyes far off, 
and did not recognize him, and they raised 
their voice and wept; and they tore every 
one his robe and they sprinkled dust upon 
their heads toward heaven. 
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The 8ict of sprinkling dust upon the head was to- 
gether with the tearing of clothes and the shaving of 
the hair token of deep sorrow. See 1: 20. 

Ijjob's friends, who hardly could recognize him in 
his misery, had a sincere compassion on him, his dis- 
tress and misfortunes. 

13. And they were sitting with him upon 
the ground seven days and seven nights, and 
no one spoke to him a word, for they saw 
that the grief was very great. 

Sad and painful silence! 



Refbiew of the Conienis* 

1. Satan had not been able to move Ijjob from his 
firm position or cause him to waver. Now he appears 
once more before God in the same company as the 
first time. He alleges that the trials through which 
Ijjob had gone were too small and trifling. If God 
only would inflict pain on the body and life of Ijjob, 
then he would surely fall from God. Ijjob's person 
is given into Satan's hand (v. 1—6). 

2. Ijjob's sufferings become unspeakably great 
and hard. Body and soul are tormented. The pains 
are increased by the contemptuous words of his wife, 
and by her wicked advice (v. 7 — 10). 

3. Ijjob's three friends visit him, and lay open 
their hearts' compassion and sympathy. They do 
not say anything, but they weep bitterly, and their 
tears and their acting speak louder than words. The 
unhappy man and his friends are sitting there upon 
the ground seven days and seven nights; they are silent 
and still. But their silence, uninterrupted except by 
sobbing and sighs, is here very eloquent; it calls forth 
bitter tears from our own eyes (v. 11 — 13). 
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Z THE DIALOGUES 
or the conversation between Ijjob and his three friends* 

(Ch. 3—28.) 

A. The first encounter 
(Ch. 3-14.) 

a) inOB CURSES HIS BIRTHDAY. (Ch. 3). 

CHAPTER III. 

1. Then Ijjob opened his mouth and cursed 

his birthday. 

Then, In the original text we have two words 
signifying: afterwards so, or: since so (= since it has 
happened so), that is: after that, then.—Birtbday, 
prim. day. 

The burden becomes at last insupportable. It seems 
impossible to hold out any longer: The pain opens 
the closed lips, and Ijjob breaks forth in complaints 
and curses. He curses his birthday, and complains 
against God. 

2. And Ijjob began to speak, and he said: 

V. 3—5. 

3. May the day in which I was born vanish, 
and the night (which) told: ^^A man is 

conceived"! 

Ijjob speaks of the day and the night in this con- 
text (v. 3 — 10), as if they were human, intellectual be- 
ings. To his vivid imagination they are now the very 
days in which he was bom, then again times return- 
ing every year. The figures that he so fantastically 
paints are, as we may say, vested with flesh and 
blood. 

ThebookaifJjJob. 4 
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4. May that day be darkness! 

May God not inquire for it above, 
and may not the light of the day shine 
upon it! 

"JK/oafi" is here used for the first time in the book 
as the name of God. That word and another name: 
"Shaddaj" (= the Almighty), alternating with e€tch 
other, are used in the poetical part of the book with 
few exceptions. 

5. May darkness and the shadow of death 

claim it! 
May clouds sink down and dwell upon it, 
and may the obscurations of day terrify it! 

May darkness and the shadow of death claim it or 
"redeem" it as their lawful possession. May it dis- 
appear in the night of chaos, to which it belongs. — 
Clouds in Hebr. the sing, (coll.).— S/dA down and 
dwell In Hebr. a pregnant construction. 

The obscurations. The eclipses of the sun were con- 
sidered as unhappy presages. Others translate the 
expression with "the glowing heat", a translation 
not very proper here. Still other interpreters suppose 
that this singular word (we do not find it elsewhere) 
must be the same as another word, signifying: bitter- 
ness. According to the two first interpretations we 
derive it from a verb with the meaning: to be burnt up 
(kam&r); according to the last one it must be derived 
from a root (marftr), signifying: to be or grow bitter. 

Ijjob speaks in these two last verses of the unhappy 
day, wishing that it may be devoured and concealed, 
so that it could be found no more. 
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V. 6— 10 

6. That night— may darkness keep it! 
May it not be united to the days of the 

year! 
May it not come into the number of the 
months! 

United to. The word, thus translated, is impf. Kal 
of the verb **J€tchad" (See Gen. 49: 6), according to 
Targum, a highly estimated translation of the 
Scripture in the Chaldee language, and also in corre- 
spondence with the third part of the verse. Accord- 
ing to another opinion (Delitzsch), we should trans- 
late: may it not rejoice among the days (of the verb 
"C!hadah"). 

7. Lo, that night may be barren! 

A shout of joy may not enter into it! 

Barreo, so that never in that cursed night a child 
may be bom to cause great joy. 

8. May they curse it who curse the day, 
those who are prepared to rouse Levi- 
athan! 

"TAej who curse the day^ were sorceres that, ac- 
cording to public opinion, were able to turn day in- 
to night, to bring forth Leviathan by their witch- 
craft. — Leviathan = a bad and fierce dragon, or a 
large marine fish or serpent, about which see ch. 
40: 25. 

9. May the stars of its twilight be darkened! 
May it wait for light in vain, 

and may it not look with delight on the 
eyelids of aurora! 
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In vain, prim., and (there is) none (= no light).— 
Look with delight. The Hebr. verb with the prep. 
"V means: to look on or regard with pleasure, to 
feast one's eyes upon. 

10. For it did not shut the doors of my 

(mother's) belly, 
and did (not) hide the pain from my eyes. 

Ijjob curses here (v. 6 — 10) the unhappy night. He 
widies that all the evil that he is able to imagine may 
come upon it, that it never may have reason to rejoice. 
V. 11-16. 

11. Why did I not die from the womb? 
And (why did I not) expire (when) I 

went out from the belly? 

12. Why did two knees meet me, 

why two breasts that I should suck? 

The poor man expresses deep grief for having been 
bom. He deplores that an affectionate and happy 
mother upon her knees had lulled him to sleep, that 
she had nourished him at her breast. 

13. Else I should have lain now, reposing, 

I should have slept; then I should have 
been at rest 

I should have lain, reposing, prim., I lay, and re- 
posed. — I should have been at rest, orig., it had been 
quiet or easy to me. 

14. with kings and counselors of the earth, 
who builded desolate dwellings to them- 
selves, 

Desolate dwellings or places. We have to under- 
stand the expression either so that they rebuilded 
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such places, or so that they erected new, magnificent 
buUdings, which in spite of their splendor were sub- 
mitted to devastation. They are, however, ruins now, 
bearing witness of ancient greatness and riches. May 
be it is here hinted at the pyramids of Egypt, monu- 
ments of great men's transientness. 

15. or with princes having gold, 
who filled their houses with silver; 

Having gold, prim., gold to them (belonging to 
them). 

16. or as a hidden abortion I should not 

have had existence, 
as infants (which) have not seen light. 

Ijjob wishes that he never had had existence, that 
he never had seen light and life, the latter being so 
full of uneasiness and disturbance. 

V. 17—19. 

17. There the wicked have ceased from rage, 
and there they (who are) exhausted in 

strength have quiet. 

There = in the grave or Sheol. 

18. The fettered are at ease together; 
they do not hear the voice of the driver. 

The author seems to think of the miners of Egypt. 

19. Small and great ones, there they (are); 
and a servant is free from his master. 

The calm and silent state of Sheol is described in a 
beautifulmanner (v. 17— -19). There is peace; there 
are quiet, rest, freedom and equality prevailing. Ijjob 
would like to be there. 
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V. 20—23. 

20. Why does he give light to an afflicted, 
and life to (those who are) imbittered 

in soul, 

21. who, waiting for death in vain, 

spy for it more than for hidden treasures; 

In vain, orig., and it (is) not.— The prep, before 
'^treasures" stands here as a comparative conj.: be- 
fore, above, in preference to. 

22. who, rejoicing exceedingly, 

are delighted when they find the grave; 

Exceedingly, orig., to dancing or leaping for joy. 
They rejoice in such degree that they leap for joy. 
Latin: usque ad exultationem. 

23. to a man whose way is hidden, 
and whom God has hedged in? 

To must be referred to the verb in the 20th verse. — 
Wbow God has hedged in, orig., about >vhom God 
has put a fence or hedge. 

V. 24—26. 

24. For my sighing comes before my bread, 
and my roarings are poured out as waters. 

My sighing comes before my bread, that is: the 
sighing is like a meal that hides my bread for me, 
or that is between me and my bread, so that I can 
neither see, nor take the latter. I must eat sighs in- 
stead of bread. 

25. For what I greatly feared, met me, 
and that at which I trembled, came upon 

me. 
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I greatly feared, orig., I feared a fear, as in Latin: 
timui timorem. 

26. I had not (yet) become reposed, calm and 
rested, 
when the shock came. 

The first line should originally be translated: I was 
not at ease, and I had not gotten rest, and I had not 
become quiet. — The shock. The words means prim, 
an imeasy, trembling motion, then also, what causes 
trembling and fear: a shock. 

Ijjob means: I had not yet recovered from the pre- 
vious blows, when this the worst of all calamities 
broke in upon me. 

The aflicted man asks (20 — 26) for reasons why 
God had created a person who had to suffer in such a 
degree, or why so great pains must be inflicted on a 
weak human being. He can not understand it, it is 
beyond his comprehension. 



9^€We<«; of the Contents* 

1. Ijjob's patience has reached an end, andhe bursts 
out in loud cries of lamentations, as a stream breaks 
loose when freed from the ice of the winter. He curses 
his birthday and the night in which he was conceived 
(1-10). 

2. Ha wishes that he with the dead, poor and rich 
ones, small and great ones, were gone to rest inSheol, 
or that he never had met the light of the day (11— 
19). 

3. He meditates on the problem of suffering. He 
can not understand why man is bom, if his way and 
his days must be filled with painandmisery (20— 26). 
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b) ELIPHAZ AND mOB. (Ch. 4-7). 
CHAPTER IV. 

1. Then Eliphaz, the Temanite, began to 
speak and said: 

V. 2—6. 

2. Will it give thee trouble if we try to speak 

to thee? 
But who can refrain from speaking? 

Will it give tbee . . . . , orig., to try (to say) a word 
to thee, wilt thou be troubled or grieved? — From 
speaking, orig., in words. 

Eliphaz means: I must speak, it is necessary, even 
if Ijjob become grieved and feel it painful. 

3. Behold, thou hast corrected many, 
and thou hast made weak hands strong. 

4. Thy words have supported a tottering 

one, 
and thou hast strengthened bowing knees. 

5. But now it comes upon thee, and thou 

art grieved; 
it touches thee, and thou becomest agi- 
tated. 

6. (Is) not thy fear (of God) thy confidence, 
and the integrity of thy ways thy hope? 

In the preceding verses Eliphaz has appealed in a 
gentle manner to the experience of Ijjob. How many 
unfortunate people thou hast helped! Thou hast met 
and been acquainted with pains and misfortunes of 
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other men. And now, when they befall thee, thou 
becomest beside thyself I Where is thy fear of God, 
the purity of mind and life, in which thou hast 
trusted? 

V. 7-11. 

7. Kemember, I pray, who (was) he (that) 

perished, being pure, 
and where (were) the righteous exter- 
minated? 

Exterminated, orig., concealed or kept in secret. 
It is not the pure and righteous people that are 
destroyed or defeated by calamities. 

8. As far as I have seen, those who plow in- 

iquity 
and sow hardships, they reap it. 

It is not innocent men that suffer from the conse- 
quences of iniquity and evil, but the guilty and wicked 
ones. 

9. By the breath of God they perish, 

and by the blast of his wrath they van- 
ish. 

. God makes the wicked perish by his anger and 
wrath. 

10. The roaring of the lion, the voice of the 

black lion, 
and the teeth of the young lions are 
broken. 

The black lion, found in Syria, was known to be 
highly ferocious. 

11. The lion perishes from lack of prey. 
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and the young ones of the lioness are 
scattered abroad. 

From lack of, orig.,from not(having).— Tfie johd^ 
ones, prim., the sons. 

The destruction of bad and ungodly people is com- 
pared to the perishing of wild, ferocious lions. 

V. 12—16. 

12. And to me there came a word unexpect- 

edly, 
and my ear caught a sound thereof 

A word catne unexpectedly to me, orig., a word 
stole upon me, it reached me in a stealthy manner.— 
A sound, rapidly passing by. The Hebrew word is by 
some interpreters translated with: a little (so, Tal- 
mud). 

Eliphaz speaks of a revelation that he once received, 
the sound of which just as a whisper reached his ear, 
while he was in a dreaming state. 

13. in mazes of thoughts from visions of 

night, 
when deep sleep falls on men. 

Mazes of thoughts or, confusion, labyrinths of 
thoughts.— WAez2 sleep falls on, orig., at falling of 
sleep on. 

14. A fear came upon me, and trepidation, 
and made all my bones tremble. 

All my bones, orig., the multitude of my bones. 

15. And a breath passed over my face, 
the hair of my body stood on end. 

Body, prim., flesh. 

A great fear and terror seized him at the revelation. 
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16. It stood there, and I did not discern the 

form thereof. 
An image (was) before my eyes. 
Silence— and (then) I heard a voice: 

An immaterial being had appeared to him. After 
a ghostly silence it opened its mouth, speaking 
words, the contents of which, being of very great 
importance to him, had been deeply imprinted on his 
mind. 

V. 17—21. 

17. "Is a mortal man righteous from God's 

point of view? 
Is a man pure from the point of view of 
his maker? 

We translate the prep, "min" rather with the orig- 
inal "from" than with the comp. "than." The con- 
text requires it. Compare with the following verses. 

18. Behold, he does not rely on his servants, 
and he charges his angels with folly, 

He charges with folly ^ prim., he puts folly upon. 

19. much more those who inhabit houses of 

clay, 
whose foundation is in the dust, 
(whom) people bruise as moth. 

Houses of clay = fragile bodies, made of the dust of 
the earth. — As. The original expression is composed 
of the prep, "for", "to" or "according to", and the 
noun "face," "appearance"; consequently it should be 
translated: according to the appearance of, that is: 
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20. From morning to evening they are 

crushed; 
without (any one) observing (it), they 
vanish for ever. 

Observing, in Hebr. the plur. part.; "mind" or 
"heart" omitted (1: 8). 

21. Is not their tent rope to be pulled up 

within them? 
They die, but not in wisdom." 

Pulled up. The expression is used in the meaning 
of pulling up the stakes of a tent, or of moving off.— - 
Tent rope. The Hebrew word means also "bow- 
string"; we translate it: tent-rope, because it is here 
hinted at the soul, being the string that maintains 
the body. 

These verses (17—21) tell us what the above men- 
tioned voice had to say. » It alleges that not even the 
good angels are just and perfect in God's eyes. 
Consequently mortal men, made of dust and sub- 
ject to destruction, can not boast of perfection and 
righteousness. 



Review of the Contents* 

1. Eliphaz, having a natural and unsought occa- 
sion in Ijjob's curse and lamentation, reminds him: 

l:o) that he, who had helped so many in their sor- 
row and distress, is now so devoured by pain, that he 
has entirely lost his trust in God and his hope (1—6); 

2:o) that it is wicked and bad men who are sub- 
mitted to suffering and punishment, and that conse- 
quently Ijjob also must have done mischief (7 — 11); 

3:o) that all men are sinners before the Lord, who 
discovers folly and defaults with his angels (12 — 21). 
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CHAPTER V. 

V. 1—5. 

1. Call, by all means! Is there any that 

answers thee? 
And to whom of the saints wilt thou 
tnrn? 

Tbe saints =^the angels, of whom it is spoken as if 
they were mediators between God and men. Ijjob 
could to no purpose turn to the angels with his com- 
plaint in order to get help from God through their 
intercession. Not one of them would be ready to 
undertake his case. He had nothing to do but to 
suffer with patience, without complaint. 

2. But grief will kill a fool, 

and envy will make a silly one die. 

Kill, The verb in the orig. text has a prep. (^'1") be- 
fore its object, an improper construction. — AsiHyone, 
orig., a participial form. The Hebrew verb means: 
to be open, wide, to be open for impressions and influ- 
ences, to be seduced or misled; the part, means a per- 
son that easily can be misled, a simpleton or a silly 
one. 

Ijjob is a fool if he can not submit to the circum- 
stances with resignation, a fooKsh man, who will soon 
kill himself. 

3. I myself have seen a fool taking root, 
and I cursed suddenly his habitation. 

I could not bless his seeming prosperity; I cursed it, 
knowing that it was founded on unrighteousness or 
rooted in the soil of iniquity. 
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4. His sons were far from happiness, 

and they were crushed in the gate, and 
(there was) no one to rescue. 

No one to rescue^ orig., and (there was I no one that 
rescued.— 77iej were crushed in the gate, that is: after 
trial and judgment they were put to death in the 
pubUc place of execution. The gate, or the place 
closely within it, has always in the Orient been the 
plaxje for performing public affairs and business, 
principally the administration of justice. 

5. Whose harvest the hungry ate, 

and he took it even out of the hedge of 
the thorns; 

and the thirsty ones snatched his sub- 
stance. 

Even out of the Hedge of the thorns. Exceedingly 
hungry, the plunderers did not even leave the stalks 
which grew between the hedges.— Tie thirsty ones. 
Some derive the corresp. Hebrew word from a verb 
with the sense: to braid, and it should then mean: 
snare, trap, destruction or ruin. Others derive it 
from the verb that means: to thirst. As to this latter 
supposition, which is in full accordance with the 
parallelism, an "Aleph" is left out. So the old ver- 
sions, excepting Targnm.—His substance, orig., their 
substance (collectively). 

V. 6-7. 

6. For misfortune does not proceed from 

the dust, 
and misery does not spring out of the 
earth. 
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There must always be some reasons for misfortune 
and pain. 

7. But a man is born to misery, 

as the sons of the flame fly upwards. 

ASj orig., and.— Tie SODS of the Same or the light- 
DiDg, that is: the sparks. Others translate: "birds of 
prey" (that fly upwards with the velocity of the light- 
mng).—FJj upwards. In Hebrew we have here two 
verbs: "to be or grow high'] and "to fly." When the 
former is combined with an infinitive of another verb, 
it must be translated as an adverb, and the infinitive 
as a "verbum finitum." 

An example of a fool's fate is here (3—7) put forth 
in order to check Ijjob in his sinful complaint. To 
complain of one's destiny is a foolish thing, and it is 
not worth while for a man to endeavor to get rid of 
it, because it is inevitable, just as the sparks must 
take their way upwards. A man is bom to suffering. 
A hard, and comfortless assertion, indeed. 

V. 8—11. 

8. But as to me, I would inquiringly turn 

to God, 
and to God I would commit my cause, 

I would inquiringly turn to God, orig., I would seek 
unto God. In the Hebr. verb there is a pregnant 
meaning. 

9. (to him) who does great, unsearchable 

things, 
wonderful things without number, 

Great, unsearchable things, orig., great things, and 
(there is) no search or exploring. — Without number, 
brig., to no number. 
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The friend says that he, if he were in Ijjob's place 
and situation, should turn directly to God, Indeed, 
good advice, and, if followed, the only effective one. 

10. who brings rain over the earth, 
and sends waters over the fields, 

The Selds. The Hebrew word signifies common 
ground that lies outside of one's habitation or prop- 
erty. 

One of the most wonderful things that God makes 
is here described. 

11. to raise the low ones high, 

that those who mourn (may) reach the 
summit of happiness; 

Reach the summit of, orig., rise, ascend or mount. 
By the blessing of God the low, poor and mourning 
people grow happy. 

V. 12-16. 

1 2. who brings to naught the devices of the 

crafty, 
so that their hands do not perform any- 
thing essential, 

Anyihinf^ essential is in Hebrew expressed by a 
noun, signifying ''the very essence.'' 

13. who catches the wise in their craftiness, 
so that the counsel of the subtle hurries 

headlong. 

Subtle. The original word is the part. Niph. of a 
verb with the meaning of ''to fight", "to wrestle." 
—Tie counsel of the subtle hurries, that is: it is 
carried out hurriedly without care and deliberation. 
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14. In day time they encounter darkness, 
and at high noon they grope as in the 

night. 

There is nothing sure, certain or stable in their 
movements and acting. 

15. But he saves a pporman from the sword? 

from their mouth, 
and from the hand of the strong. 

From the sword, from their mouth. The mouth of 
the crafty and of the subtle is like a sword that 
brings disaster and death to the poor. 

16. And for the weak hope arises, 
but iniquity must shut its mouth. 

We have in the preceding (8—16) verses some ex- 
amples of the great things which God is able to do, 
especially in regard to wicked and pious people. He 
saves the pious, but destroys those who are, in a bad 
meaning, wise: the crafty and subtle. 

V. 17—21. 

17. Behold, happy is the man whom God 

corrects. 
Do not refuse the chastisement of the 
Almigthy. 

Happy the man, orig.,the felicities or blessings of a 
man. 

18. For he inflicts pain, and he binds up; 

he bruises, and his hands heal, 

Thehookoflijob, 5- 
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19. In six Bt raits he will save thee; 

and in seven no evil shall take hold of 
thee. 

Jd six— and in seven. This expression signifies a 
very great, indefinite number, a usual figurative turn 
in the Hebrew language. 

20. In hunger he will redeem thee from death, 
and in war from the blows of the sword. 

From the blows of the sword, orig., from the hands 
of sword, that is: from the hands that hold swords. 

21. Thou shalt be hidden from the scourge 

of the' tongue, 
and thou shalt not be afraid of oppression, 
when it comes. 

From the scourge of the tongue can also be trans- 
lated thus: "while the tongue is scourging or running 
hither and thither", in which case we have to take the 
word, translated with "scourge", as verb. The mouth 
has before been compared to a sword.— OppresfifioD or 
violence is the primary sense of the Hebrew word. 

V. 22—27. 

22. At oppression and at famine thou shalt 

laugh; 
and thou shalt not be afraid of the beasts 
of the field. 
The beasts, prim., a living (soul or being). Used 
collectively it means: the animals of the field. 

23. For thou shalt be in league with the 

stones of the field, 
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and the beasts of the field shall be at 
peace with thee. 

Be at peace with or on good terms with. In Hebrew 
we have here "HophaP' of the verb ^'Shalam." 

The field shall be free from stones, and the fiocks 
safe from beasts. 

24. And thou shalt know that thy taber- 

nacle is peace, 
and thou shalt survey thy habitation and 
not miss (anything). 

Neither beasts, nor anything else make disturbance. 
You can find your things, when you return, just where 
you left them when you went out. You do not need 
to make mistakes. You will lose nothing; peace will 
prevail in your tabernacle. 

25. Yea, thou shalt know that thy seed (will 

be) great, 
and thy descendants as the herbs of the 
field. 

26. Thou shalt come in full age to the grave, 
as a rick of grain is brought in in its 

season. 

27. Behold this! We have searched it out. 

So it is. 
Hear it! And thou, consider (it) for thy 
own part! 

It is his own observations and experiences that 
Eliphaz has spoken of. 
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The verses 17—27 tell us that pain and suffering 
have an end, that the same hand that has bruised 
also heals, and that the fruits of punishment and 
chastisement are good and agreeable. Is it not, as if 
we hear an ecfio from the high rock from which the 
author of the 91st psalm sings his beautiful song, so 
full of confidence and joy. 

Compare with Hebr. 12: 4—11. 



Revtifkf of the Contents* 

Eliphaz gives reasons why it is foolish to grieve for 
misfortunes and losses: 

1. Nobody can take off the burdens that God has 
laid on man (1). 

2. Grief and anger have destructive effects, they 
kill a man to soul and body, they deprive him of all 
his substance (2—5). 

3. We are bom to suffer; suffering is nature's 
necessity (6, 7l 

4. Grief proves that we forget God's wonderful 
power, by which he has performed great things, and 
by which he can also nowadays remove trouble and 
pain (8—16). 

5. God will surely come to help and rescue his suf- 
fering children, revealing himself anew as a Saviour 
and Eedeemer. Then the conditions will be right 
again, the purpose of the chastisements having been 
reached (17—27). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1. Then Ijjob answered and said: 

Ijjob's first answer to Eliphaz begins here and is 
contained in the 6th and 7th chapters. 

V. 2-4. 

2. O, that my grief were exactly weighed, 
and that they would place my calamity 

in the balances too! 

O, that it were exactly wei^hedl Inflnitivus abso- 
lutus before verbum finitum is used as an adverb in 
order to strengthen the sense of the Yerh,— Calamity 
= fall, downfall.— P/ace, orig., lift up. 

Ijjob alleges that his calamities are great, and his 
burden inexpressibly heavy. If it were possible, he 
should like to have them weighed. 

3. For now it is heavier than the sand of 

the sea. 
Therefore my words are irreverent. 

Irreverent. The sense of the verb is, orig., to swal- 
low, to sup, or to feel loathing or disgust; to excite 
disgust; according to Delitzsch: to stammer, to talk 
as a drunkard or a madman. 

He mentions his intolerable burdens as an excuse 
for his bad and irreverent words. 

4. For the arrow^s of the Almighty are within 

me, 
the glowing heat of which my spirit is 
drinking; 
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the terrors of God advance against me 
in battle array. 

WithiD me, prop., with me.— TAe glowing beat of 
which my spirit is drinking. He means: I suffer un- 
speakably from the burning or glowing arrows that 
the Almighty has shot into my spirit.— TAej- advance 
against me in array. In Hebrew we find here a very 
strange construction: the verb with a pron. suff. in- 
stead of the verb with a prep. (^'aFO ^^^ ^ pron. • As 
a host, ready for battle, the terrors were advancing 
toward him. 

It bums within his spirit, and he fears extremely, 
seeing in God his terrible enemy. No wonder that he 
has spoken in an offensive and condemnable manner. 

V. 5— 7. 

5. Does the wild ass bray by tender grass, 
or does the ox bellow over his fodder? 

6. Can unsavory food be eaten without salt, 
or is there taste in the white of an egg? 

The white of an egg, orig., the phlegm of the yolk, 
that is: the white part of the egg, albumen. 

7. My soul refuses to touch (it). 
This is as loathsome bread to me. 

This is as loathsome bread, orig., those things are 
as the loathsome ingredient in my bread, or: it is as 
my loathsome nourishment. 

The ass has no reason to bray, nor has the oxen 
reason to bellow, as long as they have food enough 
of the kind of which they are fond. But, take away 
that food, or lay another tasteless or disgusting food 
in its place, then they have reason to bray or bel- 
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low. The white of the egg we do not desire to eat> 
nor do we eat unsavory food without salt. "Now"", 
says Ijjob, "my food is unsavory and detestable, my 
suffering is immense and horrible. I have reason to 
cry and complain." 

V. 8—10. 

8. O, that my request might be accom- 

plished, 
and that God would complete mj hope, 

O, that I Orig., who will give? The expression is 
used as an exclamation: "would to God!" or: "O, 
thatr' 

9. and that it would please God to crush 

me, 
that he would stretch out his hand and 
cut me off! 

That it would please. The verb, here in the impf. of 
Hiph., is construed either with an infinitive with the 
prep. "1" before, or with a verbum finitum with or with- 
out the conjunctive "vav" hetore.Stretch out bis 
band, orig., let his hand leap out or spring forth. 

10. Then, after all, it would be (some) com- 

fort to me, 
and I should leap for joy in the pain, 

(that) he does not spare; 
for I have not forgotten the words of 

the Holy one. 

Comfort to me, orig., my comfort.-Z^aj9 for joy. So 
according to Septuagint and Vulgate, Gesenius, De- 
litzsch and others. Some interpreters are of the 
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opinion that the verb, according to the Chaldean 
language, should mean: to bum. The former opinion 
renders the best meajmg.— Forgotten. The Hebrew 
verb means properly and primarily: to hide, here: to 
hide or conceal from his mind. 

Ijjob feels such anguish, and is so filled with sorrow 
that he wishes that God might take his life at once, 
instead of causing him to perish by and by in the 
glow of suffering. He will be glad and rejoice in death, 
because hig conscience does not accuse him of having 
forgotten God. Ijjob is, as we see, pure and innocent 
in his own eyes. He had always kept the words of 
God in his mind and heart. 

V. 11-13. 

11. What is my strength, that I should 

tarry, 
and what is my end, that I should be 
patient? 

That 1 should be patient, orig., that I should 
stretch out my soul in length. 

12. Is my strength the strength of stones, 
is my flesh of copper? 

13. Or, is there no help for me within me, 
and is existence driven away from me? 

Is there do help, orig., is my help nothing, or: is 
my help not. 

V. 14—17. 

14. To one who pines away mercy (is due) 

from his friend, 
but he forskkes the fear of the Almighty. 
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Who pines away or melts awajr, expressed in He- 
brew by a verbal adjective. 

Ijjob is like gold or silver that melts in the heat 
of the fire; he is melting in the heat of suffering. The 
friend that ought to show mercy is merciless, thus 
forgetting the fear of God! 

1 5 . My brethren have been deceitful as a brook , 
as a channel of brooks (that) pass away, 

16. which are blackish from ice, 

(and) in which snow keeps itself hidden. 

17. At the time (when) they wax warm, they 

vanish, 
when it turns hot, they disappear from 
their place. 

They wax warm. The verb, here used, is translated 
in two ways: to draw, to press together (in accord- 
ance with a Syrian word of the same root), or: to 
bum up, to heat, to grow warm. We prefer this lat- 
ter sense, because it is more proper here. — When it 
turns hot. This clause is in Hebrew expressed by an 
infinitive, governed by the prep. ^'h^\— They disappear, 
orig., they go out or die (as fire or light). 

The brooks of the valleys rise in spring time, and 
grow larger and larger, deeper and deeper, receiving 
the melted snow and ice of the mountains and the 
hills. But they are not to be relied upon. When the 
sun and the heat of the summer begin to work upon 
them, they grow smaller and smaller, dying out and 
disappearing. So it is also with my brethren and 
friends, says Ijjob. When the heat of suffering begins 
to work on jne, they disappear, I see them no more. 
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V. 18—20. 

18. Caravans turn aside in their ways, 
they mount up into the waste and perish. 

Caravans. The Hebrew word signifies orig. a path, 
a way, but also: a wayfaring or travehng per- 
son, coll., a caravan.— TAe waste,, orlg., emptiness, 
vacuity, then: a waste place, a wilderness. 

19. The caravans of Tema look (thither); 
the expeditions of Sheva wait for them. 

Tema = the name of a place and of a people in the 
northern part of Waste Arabia by the border of the 
Syrian desert; they have their name from Tema, a 
son of Ismael (Gen. 25: 15).— SAera. See 1: 15. 

20. They are ashamed, because (they had) 

confidence; 
they came thither, and blushed for shame. 

The wayfaring people or the caravans had expected 
to find water in the waste places, and, longing, they 
had waited for it, yea, they had been sure of finding 
it. But, arriving at the places, where their hope 
should be realized, they find themselves deceived. The 
water is away. The friends and acquaintances of 
Ijjob could not be found, when he was most in need of 
them. 

V. 21—23. 

21. For now you have been nothing (t6 me), 
you have seen (my) destruction, and are 

afraid. 

Nothing. We read in the Hebrew text "lo'' with 
"aleph'', not "lo'' with ^'\8bY.^'— Destruction, orig., a 
hammering or crushing. 
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22. Have I then said, ''Bring here to me, 
or offer gifts of your wealth for me, 

For me or my sake, orig., Instead of me, that is: as 
a ransom. 

23. and save me from the hand of the enemy, 
and redeem me from the hand of ty- 
rants''? 

As the aforesaid brooks in the desert were of no use 
to the travelers, so were Ij job's friends of no use to 
him in his disastrous condition. Neither had he 
troubled them with asking their help or assistance, 
and therefore he thought that they should forbear to 
reproach him. 

V. 24—27. 

24. Teach me, and I will keep silence, 

and cause me to understand (in) what 
I have erred! 

25. How impressive are just words! 

But, what does the charging from your 
side prove? 

Impressive. The original verb, here used (in 

Niphal), means: to be vehement, powerful or effective. 

•^ust words, orig., words of justice or integrity. — 

The charging. The infinitive form of Hiphil we must 

• here translate in such a manner. 

26. Do you intend to reprove expressions? 
But the words of a desperate man (be- 
long) to the wind. 
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The words of a desperate man {belong) to the wind, 
orig., to the wind the words of a desperate one. 

The words of a desperate man are nothing to stick 
to, and no importance should be attached to them. 

27. Still you expose the fatherless to chance, 
and you bargain for your friend. 

You expose to chance, orig., you cause to fall, you 
<?ause the dice to fall, you cast or drawlots.-Bar^ai/?. 
The orig. verb h8is the sense both of digging and of 
buying or purchasing; here: to treat as a merchan- 
-dise. 

Before a careful and just instruction or examina- 
tion Ijjob should keep silence, and not open his mouth. 
But, how could he quietly hear the arbitrary remarks 
^nd reproofs from his friends? 

V. 28—30. 

28. But now, please turn to me! 

And before your face (I assert), *^Indeed, 
I do not lie." 

Indeed— not is in Hebrew expressed by a conj. 
<"im''), the English **if", which is often used before 
sentences or parts thereof to solemnly affirm some- 
thing. Here we have an ellipsis, and we must supply: 
God may punish me, if ... ; you may deal with me 
just as you please, if . . . ; I may be unhappy, if ... . 
or the like. 

29. Recollect, I pray! May not iniquity come 

to pass! 
Yea, recollect! Yet my righteousness (re- 
mains) in this (case). 
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Recollect. Some take the Hebrew verb in its origi- 
nal sense: to turn. Others translate: to ceas^, to 
stop. And yet others translate: to turn the mind, to 
recollect. The two latter interpretations seem to us 
to be very proper. We select the l8ist one. 

30. Is there perhaps iniquity in my tongue, 
or does not my palate discern falsehood^ 

Palate, here as an organ of perceiving and under- 
standing.— The word that is here translated with 
^^falsebood'^ is the same which is translated with * 'ca- 
lamity "in the 2nd verse. The original sense is '*some- 
thing perverted or fallen.'' 

Ijjob wishes to explain his state or condition with- 
out falsehood or lie. 



Refbiew of the Contents^ 

1. Ijjob sets forth as an excuse for his vehemence 
and his complaint the circumstance that his burden 
is so heavy, and that his sufferings are so great and 
intense. He feels disgust and aversion, thinking of 
his terrible disease (1—7). 

2. He is longing for his death, and he says that he 
should be triumphantly glad if God would stretch out 
his hand and take his life. He can no longer bear his 
trouble and his pains, his strength is broken, and his 
patience is lost (8—13). 

3. His friends deceive him, as the brooks of the 
wilderness deceive the caravans, when they, tired and 
exhausted, arrive at the places where they expected 
to find rest and water. The brooks are dried up, 
there is no water. Now, those friends, in whom Ijjob 
had trusted with all his heart, have no sweet water of 
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consolation to offer, only the bitter water of re- 
proach (14—23). 

4. He exhorts his friends to teach him or ta make 
him understand his errors, instead of reproaching 
him, and he promises to be silent and attentive, pro- 
vided that they do not make themselves guilty of 
miquity (24—30). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

V. 1—3. 

1. Is there not warfare for a man npon 

earth, 
and (are not) his days as the days of a 
hireling? 

2. As a servant pants for shadow, 
and a hireling waits for his pay, 

Paj, orig., work, doing. 

3. so I have had allotted to me months of 

. illusion, 

and they have appointed to me nights 
of pain. 

I have bad allotted to me. The verb, here used, is 
in Hophal. — Tbey = some invisible powers, which 
have allotted to him misery. Ijjob compares himself 
to a soldier, always being in service, to a hireling 
that toils in the heat or in the sweat of his brow. 

V. 4—6. 
4.. When I go to rest, I say: ^^When shall I 
rise again?" And the evening lengthens, 
and I tire of tossing to and fro unto the 
dawn of the day. 

IVben I go to rest, orig., when I lie down.— Lengtb- 
ens, orig., draws out and extends.— Tire of, orig., 
satiated with. = Tossing (in Hebrew a noun in the pi.) 
or: tjie restless, uneasy rolling and tumbling on the 
bed in the night. 
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0, what an uneasiness and restlessness of heart, of 
soul and body! 

5. My flesh is clothed with worms and clods 

of earth, 
my skin heals and breaks open. 

My akin beala.and breaks open, a very true descrip- 
tion of elephantiasis. 

6. My days are swifter than a shuttle, 
and they vanish without hope. 

Than, The original word has a poetical form with 
the paragogical "jod" at its end.—Witbout bope^ 
orig., at the end of hope. 

What an unhappy and hopeless soul! We can not 
» forbear feeling the deepest compassion. 

V. 7-11. 

7. Remember that my life is a wind; 
my eye shall no more see good. 

My eye sball no more see good, orig., my eye shall 
not turn to see good. 

8., The eye of him that saw me shall see me 
no more; 
thine eyes (rest) upon me, and I am no 
more. 

Him tbat saw me. The part, of Kal with a pron. 
suff. is here used. 

9. A cloud dissolves and disappears; 

so he that descends into Sheol ascends 
no more. 
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Sbeol is, according to the old Jewish idea, a subter- 
ranian place where the deceased are leading a kind of 
ghostly, shadowy life without understanding, thought 
and sense. 

10. He returns no more to his house, 
and his place knows him no more. 

11. Therefore I will not refrain my mouth, 

I will speak in the distress of my spirit, 
I will complain in the bitterness of my 
soul. 

While I live, I will speak. Soon I am gone away, 
and then I can not come back to express my feelings. 
It is best to use the opportunity, to let my soul pour 
out its painful contents. 

V. 12—16. 

12. Am I a sea or a sea monster, 
that thou keepest watch over me? 

With the ''sea" it is here perhaps hinted at the Nile, 
which now and then swelled out and overflowed its 
banks. At such times the inhabitants kept careful 
watch of the movements of the river; and by confi- 
ning and damming the water, which otherwise should 
have been a curse, they turned it into a blessing.-If the 
"sea" here is the Nile, then the "sea monster" is the 
crocodile, the terror of the Nile.— TAou keepest watch 
oyer me, lit., thou settest a watch over me. 

13. When I said, ''My bed will give me com- 

fort, 
my couch shall give (me) relief in my 
complaint", 

ThehookoflSiob. 6 
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14. then thou didst frighten me in dreams, 
and terrify me through visions, 

15. so that my soul chose strangling, 
death before my skeleton life. 

Dektb before my skeleton life. This expression is 
translated in different ways: l:o) death before my 
bones, 2:o) death before or rather than my own life, 
3:o) death by my own hand. "Death" is an apposi- 
tion to strangling. It is best to take the word after 
"death'' in its primary sense and translate it: "my 
bones" or "my skeleton-life." 

16. I waste away, nor shall I live for ever. 
Let me alone, because my days are van- 
ity! 

Let me alone, orig., cease or desist from me. 

Ijjob complains (12—16) of the grievous attention 
from God's side, the deplorable object of which he is. 
He wishes to be free, to be let alone. The company of 
God is now intolerable to him. 

V. 17—19. 

17. What is man, that thou makest him 

great, 
and that thou flxest thy attention on 
him. 

To Sx attention, orig., "aninum advertere," that 
is: to pay attention or to take notice. 

18. and (that) thou visitest him every morn- 

ing, 
and searchest him every moment? 
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Every morning, orig., in the mornings.— The same 
remark on "every moment." 

19. How long will it be before thou turnest 

thy eyes from me, 
before thou lettest me loose, while 1 swal- 
low my spittle? 

How long etc. f orig., how long dost thou not see 
from me, that is: how long time will it take until 
thou turnest thy eyes from me.—Wbile Iswallowetc, 
orig., until my swallowing of ... . To "swallow the 
spittle" is a figurative expression, signifying that 
Ijjob was deprived of even the smallest space of time 
for quiet and repose. 

Ijjob seems to speak ironically. God honors men 
with so great attention that we are almost induced 
to think that he is afraid of us; and he governs and 
examines us, as if we were dangerous to him, our 
warden. 

V. 20—21. 

20. I have sinned. What have I done to thee? 

Observer of men, 
why didst thou make me a mark to thee, 
that I should be a burden to myself? 

^'Ihave8inne(T\ according to the opinion and as- 
sertion of my faultfinding friends.— A burden, orig.,. 
to a burden. 

21. But, why dost thou not forgive my trans- 

gression, 
and make my guilt pass away? 
For now I am going to rest in the dust, 
and thou wilt seek me, but I am no 

more. 
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Guilty orig., perverseness. 

Ijjob holds himself pure and innocent. But he does 
not understand why God, even if he has sinned, does 
not forgive him his sin, instead of tormenting him, 
who soon must go to rest in the dust. 



Refbiefk? of the Contents. 

1. Ijjob points at his troublesome and toilsome 
existence. He spends both days and nights in an- 
guish and without hope (1—6). 

2. His life will nevertheless soon have an end; as a 
cloud it shall dissolve and disappear. His dwelling 
place, the witness of his suffering, shall, in a very short 
time, lose him and receive some other inhabitant (7 — 
11). 

3. He blames God, because he deals with him as if 
he were a monster. The Lord watches him anxiously, 
as if he were a dangerous person, of whom he had 
much to fear; in every way and by various means he 
tries to make his imaginary enemy harmless. God 
leaves him no time to breathe (12—19). 

4. He fails to understand how God can have pleas- 
ure in tormenting and vexing him so long. Even if 
he had sinned, God should be ready to forgive him 
and deal with him in mercy (20, 21). 
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c) BILDAD AND IJJOB. (Ch. S-JO). 
CHAPTER VIII. 

1 . Then Bildad , the Shuhite, began to speak 
and said; 

V. 2—4. 

2. How long wilt thou speak such things, 
and (how long will) the words of thy 

mouth be a strong wind? 
How long, orig., to where. 

3. Does God pervert judgment, 

and does the Almighty pervert justice? 

4. If thy sons sinned against him, 

he delivered them in the hand of their 
transgression? 

He delivered tbem in the hand ot their transgres- 
sion: he gave them up to the punishment that they 
had deserved. 

Bildad appeals to God's righteousness and justice. 
Did not the sons of Ijjob by right suffer punishment 
and destruction, because of their great sins? 

V. 5—7. 

5. If thou, inquiringly, turn to God, 
and to the Almighty apply for mercy, 

Inquiringly turn to. Compare with 5: 8. 

6. if thou be pure and upright, 

yea, then he will awake and watch over 
thee, 
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and restore the habitation of thy right- 
eousness. 

Awake and watcb over tbee, a "constructio preeg- 
nans". 

7. Thy beginning might then be something 

insignificant, 
but thy later days will be extremely great. 

Sometbing insigniScant, prop, something small, i. 
e. a trifle.-Lafer day 8^ orig., what is behind, the utter- 
most part, the end. Bildad gives Ijjob almost the 
same counsel as Eliphaz, that he may turn to God 
again in order to get help and salvation. Surely, 
God would hear his prayer, and give him back all 
that he had lost. 

Compare with 5: 8, 9, 15, 16. 

V. 8—10. 

8. For inquire, I pray, of a past generation, 
and turn thy mind to the investigations 

of their fathers, 

Turn tby mind. The original verb, here used, means 
in Kal: to stand erect, to place a thing upright, to 
establish; in Pilel it has the meaning of: to turn or 
direct one's mind to. — In vestigations in Hebr. a sing, 
form. 

9. for we are from yesterday and know 

nothing; 
yea, our days are a shadow upon earth. 

10. Shall not they teach thee (and) speak 

to thee, 
and utter words from their heart? 
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It is here referred to past times and to the experi- 
ences of the forefathers. We hear an answer to Ijjob's 
demand in ch. 6: 24. Bildad takes out from the store- 
house of old wisdom and experience rich treasures, 
presenting them to the poor and helpless Ijjob (v. 11 
-19). 

V. 11-15. 

11. ''Does the reed shoot up without mire, 
does the sedge grow high without water? 

Reed = cyperus papyrus, an Egyptian plant, grow- 
ing in the valley of the Nile. Various things can be 
made from this plant: boats, paper, ropes, mats and 
so forth.— fitecfe^e=a coarse grass, growing in swamps 
and mires, here: the abundant and plenteous grass of 
the Nile, a kind of Carex. 

12. While it (is) yet in its greenness, it is 

not cut off; 
and it withers before all (kinds of) grass. 

The grass is not cut off in its greenness, because it 
stands in water. When the river sinks or falls, the 
lower parts of the land, over which it passes, and 
where the grass grows exuberantly, become dry, and 
the sedge withers.-The means of life's support ceasing, 
life itself declines and ceases. 

. So are the paths of all that forget God, 
and the expectation of the profane per- 
ishes, 

14. whose hope shall be cut off, 

and whose trust (is) a spider's web. 

15. He leans on his house, but it will not 

stand; 
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. he keeps fast hold of it, but it will not 
last. 

The godless or impious shall perish, he may be ever 
so rich and firm. All that he has is as a spider's web, 
it can easily be spoiled and destroyed. His hope shall 
not see its completion, his confidence comes to noth- 
ing. 

V. 16—19. 

16. Full of sap he (stands) before the sun, 
and his shoots are spread over his park. 

Shoots. The Hebrew word is sing., here used as 
a collective noun.— ^re spread over, orig., have gone 
over. 

17. Over the heap of stones his roots are 

woven, 
he looks upon houses of stones. 

He looks upon. The preposition that we expected 
to find after the verb in the original text is there 
omitted. The expression points at the circumstance 
that mighty violators or oppressors live in high 
houses of stone. 

18. If he destroy- him from his place, 

it will deny him: 'I have not seen thee.' 
Be is God.— It = the place. 

19. Behold, this is the joy of his way! 
And from the earth others shoot up." 

Others. In the original we have the sing, number 
with the predicate in the plural. A poetical turn. 

The impious man is like a weed, that creeps about 
on the earth over stones and hills; it climbs upwards. 
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but in a moment it can be destroyed. Other plants 
take its place, and it is forgotten for ever. 

V. 20—22. 

20. Behold, God does not reject a perfect 

(man), 
nor does he take hold of the hands of 
those who do evil. 

Those who do evil. In Hebrew we have here the 
part. Hiph. of the verb: to do evil.— ffe does not take 
hold of the hands, i. e. to lead or help them. — BandSy 
in Hebr. the sing. 

21. While he is filling thy mouth with laugh- 

ter, 
and thy lips with jubilation, 

22. thy enemies are being clothed with shame; 
and the tent of the ungodly shall be no 

more. 

Shah be no more, orig,, it is not. 

God will never abandon or reject his pious people. 
Their sorrow shall be turned into joy. But the un- 
godly shall lose all that made them glad and happy^ 
See Ps. 1 and 126. 



Review of the Contents* 

1. Bildad suggests that either the sins of Ijjob or 
those of his sons cause his sufferings. God is just, and 
he can not punish innocent people. Ijjob should 
therefore turn to God, confessing his sins, and 
praying for mercy. God would then, surely, restore- 
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his happiness, making all things good again (v. 
1-7). 

2. Bildad tries to direct Ijjob's attention to the 
opinion and experiences of the pious ancestors. Their 
judgment must be true and sure. Their words, full of 
wisdom, will settle the question (8—10). 

3. According to the opinion of those old ones, the 
ungodly must be visited with sorrow and pains in due 
time. They may flourish and thrive for some days or 
years, their ruin is nevertheless determined. Their 
riches will be turned to poverty , their shouts of joy to 
cries of anguish. They shall wither and die as grass 
or weeds. Confidence, trust, hope and peace, all will 
be lost (11—19). 

4. But — such is the inference of Bildad — the future 
of the pious and righteous will take a wholly different 
course. They may be ever so miserable, yet they 
shall rejoice in due time. They will never be forgotten 
or repudiated by God, as the wicked will be (20—22). 
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CHAPTER IX. 
1. Then Ijjob answered and said: 
V. 2-4. 

2. Certainly, I know that it is so. 

But, how can a mortal man prove to be 
just before God? 

Prove to be just, orig., be just, or: justify him- 
self. 

3. If it pleases him to contend with him, 
he can not answer him one of a thousand. 

If it pleases him, viz., a mortal man. — With Mm, 
with God. 

4. Wise he is in heart, and mighty in strength. 
Who was obdurate against him, land 

prospered? 

Ijjob, answering Bildad in the ninth and tenth chap- 
ters, for the most part agrees with him in his asser- 
tions. God is just, he can not deny it. Before him 
man is at a loss for answer, and must be silent. 

V. 5-7. 

5. It is he who removes the mountains; and 

they know not 
that he overturns them in his wrath; 
That be, orig., who. 

6. he who shakes the earth out of its place, 
so that its pillars quake; 
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7. who bids the sun, and it does not rise, 
and seals up the stars; 

Seals up the stars, orig., he seals around the stars. 

V. 8—10. 

8. who alone extends the heavens, 

and treads upon the heights of the sea; 

The heights of the sea, i. e., the high waves of the 
sea. 

9. who made the Great Bear, Orion and 

Pleiades, 
and the chambers of the South; 

The Great Bear, "one of the most conspicuous of 
the northern constellations, situated near the pole." 
—Orion, "a large and bright constellation on both 
sides of the Equinoctial." Three stars thereof, set in 
a line, are called: "the Belt of Orion.''— Pleiades, the 
seven stars in the neck of the Bull (= Taurus), a con- 
stellation of the Zodiac. — The chambers of the South' 
or: the depths of the South, where those stars are sit- 
uated which for the people, living on the northern 
hemisphere, never rise over the horizon, but are as if 
hidden in the chambers of the South. 

10. who made great things that can not be 

explored, 
and wonderful things without number. 

That can not be explored, orig., until (there is) no 
searching or exploration. — Wonderful things. The 
Hebrew word is originally a participle in Niphal.— 
Without number, orig., until (there is) no number. 

God is the creator of all things, he can do whatever 
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he desires. Nothing is impossible for him. He is al- 
mighty and majestic, wonderful and mysterious. 
V. 11-14. 

11. Lo, he passes by me, and I do not see (it); 
yea, he moves onward, and I do not 

discern him. 

/ do not discern Mm. The verb in the original is 
construed with a prep, before its object. 

12. Lo, he seizes! Who will check him? 
Who will say to him, ''What art thou 

doing?" 

He seizes J as a lion seizes its prey.— WTzo will check 
him? Orig., who will cause him to turn or stop? 

13. God does not restrain his wrath; 
under him the fellows of Rahab are hum- 
bled. 

The fellows of Rahab. The original has been trans- 
lated at least in three ways: l:o) the helpers of ar- 
rogance or the arrogant helpers, 2:o) the promoters 
of defiance or arrogance, 3:o) the helpers or fellows of 
Rahab. This last translation, which prominent com- 
mentators of our days approve, renders a very good 
meaning. Rahab is used in some passages of the Old 
Testament as a name of Egypt (Is. 30: 7, 51: 9; Ps. 
87: 4, 89: 11), It is here possibly hinted at the de- 
liverance of Israel from the state of slavery in Egypt. 
— Are bumbled, in Hebr., have bowed. 

14. How may I then answer him, 

(and) choose my words (in a contention) 
with him, 
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How then, prim., how much less. Id a contention 
with him. See v. 3. 

God is 6ux50untable to nobody for his deeds and 
works. Neither can any person check, nor hinder him 
in his doings. And, besides, what may I say or do 
against him who has revealed his power in a terrible 
manner to the enemies of his people? 

V. 15—18. 

15. I who can not, even if 1 had a just cause, 

answer him. 
I have to apply to my judge for mercy. 

My judge. The Hebrew word is properly a participle 
in Poel. 

16. (Even) if I called, and he answered me, 
I could not be sure that he would hear 

my voice, 

17. (I) whom he attacks with storm, 

and (whom) he has afflicted with many 
wounds without cause. 

Attacks, prim., snatches at.— -He baa afflicted me 
with many wounds, orig., he has made many my 
wounds. 

God had displayed his power and his wrath to 
Ijjob, but in an unjust and cruel manner, without 
cause. Although the suffering man concedes that 
Bildad is right regarding his views and assertions in 
general, he can not concede that the friend is right in 
regard to his person and his concerns. 

18. He does not suffer me to take my breath, 
but fills me with bitterness. 
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To take my breath, orig., to let my breath turn 
back. 

V. 19—22. 

19. If (there is question) about the strength 

of the strong: *'Here (I am)"; 
and if (it is) about right: "Who sum- 
mons me?" 
Right, orig., judgment, but also the cause in ques- 
tion, or even the law-suit. — Summons, The original 
verb means in Kal: to appoint, to fix; here in Hiph.: 
to summon a person to appear in court.— "flere / 
am" and "TFAo summons me?^^ These expressions we 
must think of as issued from the mouth of God. 

God is too mighty and too high. We can not reach 
him. It is of no use to sue him. 

20. (Even) if I am righteous, my mouth 

makes me guilty; 
(if) I am innocent, he proves me perverse. 

Even if I am righteous and innocent, as I certainly 
am, yet the pains and the misery that God is heaping 
upon me t^mpt me, causing me to utter words that 
bear witness against me before God. 

21. Innocent I am; I do not care for my soul 
I despise my life. 

I do not care for, orig., I do not mind. 

22. It is all one, therefore I would say, 
"He destroys the innocent and the 

wicked." 

It is all one, it is wholly the same thing. 

Ijjob declares or presents himself as pure and in- 
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nocent. He has not deserved the hard blows and the 
punishment that he suffers. But God deals capri- 
ciously with men, according to his will, and it is of no 
use to blame him or to bring suit against him. Since 
it is so, what value is there in life? It is worth noth- 
ing. I despise it. It is not worth the while for a good, 
righteous and pious man to live. Here Ijjob presents 
himself as a deplorable pessimist. 
V. 23—24. 

23. If the scourge causes death suddenly, 
he laughs at the visitation of the in- 
nocent ones. 

Visitation, Some derive the original word from 
"nasah" (= to try, to tempt), and then it means: 
temptation, trial or visitation; others derive it from 
"masass'' (=^ to melt), and it should then mean: dis- 
solution or decay. Both derivations may be right, 
but we prefer the former. 

God is in the eyes of Ijjob a tyrant, who laughs at 
the sufferings of the unhappy. He is blind and deaf 
to the tribulations of the pious. 

24. The land is given into the hand of the 

wicked; 
he covers the faces of its judges. 
If not, who is it then? 

God makei^ also the judges blind, so that they can 
not see and decide what is right. If it is not God who 
does it, who is it then? Indeed, it must be God. 

V. 25—28. 
'25. And my days are swifter than a runner, 
they flee away, they see no fortune. 
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Runner. The original word is the part, of Kal of 
the verb: "ruz". 
Fortune will never be reached again. 

26. They move on with the ships of reed, 
as an eagle swoops down upon the prey. 

Ships of reed. The original expression is interpreted 
at least in three ways: l:o) naves desiderii (radix: 
"avah"); 2:o) hostile ships or pirate vessels (rad. 
^^ajav"); 3:o) ships of reed (an arable radix); ships of 
this material were used in i^pt and Ethiopia: they 
were of a very great celerity or swiftness. We choose 
the last opinion. 

27. Just as I say, '^I will forget my com- 

plaint, • 

I will change (the appearance of) my face, 
and brighten", 

I will change the appearsmce of my face, orig., I will 
abandon^ or quit, or give up my face.^Brigbten. The 
verb means in Kal: to shine or beam, in Hiph.: to 
brighten, to be glad again. See 10: 20. 

28. I tremble at all my sorrows, 

I know that thou wilt not declare me 
innocent. 

Tremble at. See 3: 25. 

Joy and safety are gone; misfortune, sorrow and^ 
fear have taken their place. And then no hope in 
regard to a decision from God in favor of IjjobI He 
spends the short days of his life without finding hap- 
piness and quiet. A hopeless wait! A future of an- 
guish! 

ThebookofUJob. 7 
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V. 29—31. 

29. I, I am wicked, 

why then do I labor in vain? 

To labor or toil, a very expressive word as to Ijjob's 
state of mind.— /d vaic, orig., vapor, fume, wind (an 
image of transitoriness); here as adverb = in vain. 

30. If I washed myself in snow, 
and made my hands clean in lye, 

Lye^ prop., cleanness, purity; then: means to clean 
with. 

31. yet thou wouldst plunge me into the pit, 
that my clothes should abhor me. 

If I endeavor ever so much,* it is to no use. He has 
once for all determined to hold me guilty and to treat 
me as a culprit. He never changes his mind. 

V. 32—33. 

32. For I can not answer him as a man like 

myself, 
(that) we might come together in judg- 
ment. 

33. There is no arbitrator between us, 
(who) may lay his hand upon us both. 

Arbitrator. The original word is the part. Hiph., 
in connection with the prep, ''bin" it means: one 
who arbitrates between two parts. 

V. 34-35. 

34. May he take his rod away from me, 

and may his terror not stun me! 
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35. (Then) I will speak and not fear him, 
for I am not so within me. 

So. Here it means: so qualified that I should need 
to fear.— TFitZiizi me, prim., with me, i. e. in my heart. 

I suffer without having deserved it. Should we, God 
and I, go together in judgment, if it were possible, I 
should have nothing to fear, because my conscience 
or my heart is right and pure. 



^e^iew of the Contents* 

1. Ijjob agrees with Bildad in his opinion that God 
is just, that he visits and punishes the wicked, and 
that he is good and merciful to the pious. It is of no 
use to be obstinate or to revolt against him, the 
mighty, the high, the majestic one. He is out of reach. 
Who is he that can say or do anything against him 
and his will? (1—14). 

2. Nevertheless, says Ijjob, he deals with me in a 
very strange manner. I am righteous, I am pure. I 
could demand justice but I must beg for mercy. He 
has overwhelmed me with afflictions and wounds 
without number and without cause. He has made my 
life bitter and intolerable. He lashes me unmercifully 
with his scourge, and he laughs at my suffering. I 
ffear, I tremble. It seems as if Ijjob desires to recall 
or modify his concessions, made in the beginning of 
the chapter about God's justice. He asserts that the 
land is given in the hands of the wicked, and that 
God covers the eyes of the judges, so that they do 
not see objects and circumstances from the right 
point of view (15 — 28). 
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3. To toil and labor, to strive for purity and 
righteousness is of no avail. In God's eyes I am 
lost, although I have done no evil. In my innocence 
I would speak to and with him openly and confident- 
ly j provided that he would take away his terrors (29 
-35). 
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CHAPTER X. 



V. 1—2. 

1. My soul loathes my life; 

I will let loose within me my complaint; 
I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 

Loathe is a transitive verb; the Hebrew verb is 
construed with a prep, before its object. 

2. I will say to God, "Do not pronounce me 

guilty, 
let me know on what ground thou con- 
tendest with me!'' 

On what ground, orig., on what. 

Ijjob asks for reasons why God is contending with 
him. From this verse to the 20th verse he directs his 
words to God, asking and accusing him. 

V. 3—7. 

3. "Is it pleasant to thee that thou committest 

violence, 
that thou rejectest the labor of thy hands, 
and (that) thou bringest light upon the 

counsel of the wicked?'' 

To commit violence, orig., to oppress.— Xafoor, 
a work that requires wearisome exertion.— TAou 
bringest lif^ht, orig., thou makest it shine (Hiph.). 

4. "Hast thou eyes of flesh, 

or dost thou see as man sees?" 
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As man sees. The Hebr. construction is here this 
one: the verb in the inf. constr. as a noun, and the 
subst. stands as its possessive. 

5. ''Are thy days as the days of man, 
or thy years as the days of man, 

6. that thou seekest for my guilt, 
and searchest for my sin, 

7. although thou knowest that I am not 

guilty, 
and (that) there is no one that delivers 
out of thy hand?'' 

• Although thou knowest. orig., at thy knowing. We 
have here an inf. constr. in connection with a pron. 
suff. after and the prep, "al" before. 

Ijjob charges, by his questions (3— -7), Grod with 
desire to oppress. It appears very odd to him that 
God, whose knowledge and might are not bounded by 
human limitations, so anxiously searches him in or- 
der to discover faults and transgressions. He should 
know without trial and search the innocence of his 
servant. 

V. 8—12. 

8. "Thy hands have shaped me and made me 
wholly and entirely, yet thou wilt destroy 



me.'' 



Wholly and entirely, orig., together round about. 

9. ''Remember, I pray, that thou hast made 
me as clay, 
yet thou wilt make me return to dust." 
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10. '^Hast thou not poured me out as milk 
and curdled me as cheese.^" 

Curdled etc, orig.: hast thou not made me curdle 
as cheese? 

11. ^'Thou didst clothe me with skin and flesh; 
and thou didst knit me with bones and 

sinews." 

12. "Thou hast given me life and shown favor 

unto me, 
and thy care has preserved my spirit." 

Tbou hast given we life and shown favor unto me, 
orig., life and favor thou hast done with me (a preg- 
nant constr.). 

Ijjob is a work of God's hand, and he does not un- 
derstand how it can be consistent with God's interests 
to destroy him, who else had been an object of the 
great creator's kindness and faithful providence. 

V. 13-17. 

13. "And these things thou hast kept hidden 

in thy heart. 
1 know that this was in thy mind." 

That this was in thy wind, orig., that this was with 
or mthin thee. 

14. "If I should sin, thou wouldst watch me, 
and not declare me free of my guilt." 

15. "If I were guilty, woe to me! 

And (if) I were rigtheous, I would not lift 
up my head, 
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filled (as 1 am) with shame, and seeing my 
misery." 

Seeing. In Hebrew a verbal adjective here used as 
a transitive verb, having an object. 

16. '^And (if) it should rise, thou wouldst as a 
black lion hunt me, 
and again manifest thyself wonderful up- 



on me." 



It = the head. — AgRiD, in Hebrew expressed by a 
verb signifying: to return, and put before another 
verb, the action of which is repeated. — Manifest thy- 
self wonderfah The original verb is found in ^*Hit- 
pael." In KaLit means: to separate, to distinguish. 

17. Thou wouldst bring forth anew thy wit- 
nesses before me, 
and make thy indignation increase against 

me; 
host after host (are) against me." 

Bring forth anew, orig., to renew, to revive.— TAou 
wouldst make increase. The Hebr. verb is impf. apoc. 
Hiph. of "ravah." — Host after host orig., changes 
and host or army. The two original words must be 
taken as a sentence by themselves: there are continu- 
ally fresh armies of calamities and adversities sent by 
God. 

Ijjob means: I may be guilty or not, righteous or 
wicked, haughty or lowly, it matters not. In any 
case, whatever I do, God is dealing with me in a 
merciless manner. 
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V. 18-^19. 

18. '^Why, then, didst thou bring me out of 

the womb? 
I would have expired, so that no eye had 
seen me." 

19. '^I should (then) have been as if I had not 

existed, 
brought forth from the womb to the 
grave." 

Ijjob wishes that he never had been bom, rather 
than to lead a poor, miserable life, filled with pains. 

V. 20—22. 

20. Are not my days few? May he cease! 
May he depart from me, that I may cheer 

up a little. 

Cheer up. See 9: 26. 

21. before I go away, never to return, 

to the land of darkness and the shadow of 
death: 

Never to return, orig., and I shall not return. 

22. the land of gloomy darkness like the 

darkness of the midnight, 
(the land) of the shadow of death, where 

order does not reign, 
and (where) it shines as (at) midnight. 

The land of the shadow etc. Land must be thought 
omitted before "shadow of death. "-Tffiere order doesr 
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not reign, orig., and not orders,— Sbines, ^^Not light, 
but darkness visible" (Milton). 

He desires to enjoy some moment of rest, before 
passing into the confusion, the shadows and darkness 
of Sheol. 



Review of the Contents. 

1. Ijjob breaks forth into lamentation, his soul 
being filled with bitterness against God, to whom he 
now addresses himself (1, 2). * 

2. In his address to God he alleges that God seems 
to be pleased in committing violence against him and 
to oppress him, that he seeks for error and sin within 
him, although he, because of his omniscience, certainly 
must know that Ijjob is pure and innocent (3 — 7). 

3. lb seems strange to Ijjob that God would des- 
troy a work of his hand which he has created, and 
which he has saved and hitherto guarded (8 — 12). 

4. God is, in Ijjob's eyes, inconsistent and unrea- 
sonable. Whatever Ijjob does, God is cruel and hard. 
Why did God bring him to existence and life, to a life 
of so great suffering and anguish? (13—19). 

5. Ijjob expresses his desire for some moments of 
rest from his suffering, before he goes to the land of 
darkness, from which nobody returns. (20—22). 
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d) ZOPHAR AND IJJOB. (Ch. H and 12). 
CHAPTER XI. 

1. Then answered Zophar, the Naamathite, 
and said: 

V. 2—6. 

2. Should not the multitude of words be an- 

swered, 
and should a man of lips be in the right? 

The multitude of words,!, e. a bombastic, vaunting 
speech.— -4. man oi lips = a man that talks much and 
idly. 

3. Should thy swaggering nonsense . make 

men to keep silence, 
that thou shouldest mock, without any 
one making thee ashamed? 

Tby swaggering nonsense, thy foolish words, thy 
devices.— Wi^fiou^ any one making thee ashamed, 
orig., and no one making thee ashamed. 

4. For thou hast said, '*My doctrine is pure, 

and I am clean in thine eyes." 

In thine eyes, i. e. before thee. 

Zophar reproaches Ijjob with vehemence and ardor 
for his talk about purity and innocence, for his asser- 
'tion that he is guiltless before God, although God 
deals with him as with the most wicked man on 
earth. Such talk Zophar regards as nonsense, that 
deserves censure. 
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5. But, o that God would speak, 
and open his lips against thee, 

6. and tell thee the secrets of wisdom, 

that they are in reality double (as great). 
But know thou that God causes thee to 
forget thy sin! 

Double (sus great) in reality, orig., double in sub- 
stance, essence or reality i. e. doubly as great asljjob 
could see or imagine. The prep, "min" before the 
word that means "sin" signifies a part of the whole 
(genitivus partitivus). Zophar wishes that God may 
open the eyes of Ijjob to true wisdom, so that he may 
know and confess the sin which God, in his wrath, has 
made him forget. 

V. 7—9. 

7. Canst thou find the deep things of God, 
or canst thou attain to the fullness of the 

Almighty? 

Deep things mean orig. investigation, but second- 
arily also the object of it. (Comp. ch. 38: 16). 

8. It is high as heaven, what canst thou do, 
it is deeper than Sheol, what canst thou 

know? 

/t = the fullness.— ffi^A as, orig., heights of the 
heavens.— /t is deeper than Sheol, i. e. the infinite wis- 
dom and knowledge of God. 

9. The measure thereof is longer than the 

earth, 
and wider than the sea. 
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The wisdom and knowledge of God are impenetrable 
and unsearchable (Rom. 11: 33; 1 Cor. 2: 10). Ijjob 
can not measure the being of God. And therefore he 
ought to keep silent. 

V. 10—12. 

10. If he proceeds and confines 

and summons, who can then restrain him? 
ConflneB, orig., shuts up. 

11. For he knows the men of vanity, 

and he sees perversity, and he does not 
deliberate. 

He does not deliberate, i. e., he does not consider, 
he acts and punishes without hesitation, and imme- 
diately. 

12. But, (when) a fool grows wise, 

then the colt of a wild ass is bom a man. 

A fool, orig., a hollow or empty man, i. e., a block- 
head. 

God makes the process short. He does not need 
long time for consideration. But to know this, and 
to keep it in mind, is for a foolish man like you as 
impossible as it is for the colt of a wild ass to be a 
man. Zophar speaks very eaonestly, without con- 
sideration and mercy. 

V. 13—15. 

13. If thou rectifiest thy heart, 

and stretchest out thy hands toward him, 

14. —if perversity is in thy hand, remove it, 
and let not iniquity dwell in thy taber- 
nacles— • 
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This verse we have to take as a parenthesis. 

15. yea, then thou canst lift up thy face (free) 

from spot; 
yea, thou shalt be steadfast, and shalt 
not fear. 

Steadfast is originally a part, of Hophal and 
means something molded or melted. 

By repentance and prayer, and by the removal of 
sins and iniquity from his tabernacles Ijjob should 
change his condition and improve his situation. 
Zophar alleges that transgressions and wickedness 
cause the unhappy state of Ijjob. 
V. 16-20. 

16. Yea, thou shalt forget the pain, 

thou shalt remember (it) as waters (that) 
pass by, 

17. and life shall arise clearer than midday 

sun; 
should it grow dusky, it will be as a morn- 
ing (again). 

Shall arise clearer tbaUy orig., shall arise before or 
more than; the preposition signifies a comparison.— 
Grow dusky. We take the Hebr. word as a verb, 
others take it as a noun: darkness. 

18. And thou shalt have confidence, Jbecause 

there is hope; 
and, looking forward, thou shalt lie 
down in safety. 
Looking forward, orig., thou shalt search or look 
forward. 
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19, Then thou shalt rest and none shall 

make (thee) afraid; 
and many shall caress thy face. 

Many shall caress tby face, i. e., many will, flatter- 
ing, seek thy favor. 

20. But the eyes of the wicked shall be con- 

sumed, 
and refuge shall vanish from them, 
and their hope (will be) the giving up of 

the ghost. 

The giving up of the gbost. Hope is thus like the 
dying sparks of life. If Ijjob would make repentance, 
his life would be bright and happy, all misfortunes 
would be forgotten, rest and safety would return. 
His life would be contrary to that of the wicked ones, 
which is a gradual, but sure languishing or decay. 



Reviefk> of the Contents. 

1. Zophar tries to make Ijjob a sinner in his own 
eyes. He expresses his earnest desire that God would 
speak to Ijjob, revealing to him the depths of his wis- 
dom, which seemed to be hidden before Ijjob's eyes, 
so that he, considering himself guiltless, could not see 
and confess the sin which was hidden from him 
(1-6). 

2. Ijjob has according to Zophar 's opinion no rea- 
son to complain. He ought to remember that God is 
fully conscious of reasons, purposes and ways for his 
doing and dealing with men. He makes nothing 
without cause or purpose. He is irreproachable, even 
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when man does not understajid him, whose ways often 
are inscrutable (7—12). 

3. Zophar intimates that the reason or cause of 
God's dealing with Ijjob is sin and transgression, and 
the purpose: recovery and improvement. Therefore 
Ijjob must remove his sins and stretch his hands and 
his soul toward Grodjthe holypunisher and the merci- 
ful helper (13—20). 
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CHAPTER XII. 



1. Then Ijjob answered and said: 

V. 2—3. 

2. Certainly.— You are people, of course, 
and with you wisdom will die. 

Ijjob answers in words of bitter irony. You are the 
right men or people! You are the only wise ones! 

3. Even I have understanding as well as 

you, 
I am not inferior to you. 
And who does not know such things as 

these? 

Even I have understanding, orig., even to me is 
\iQBxi}.-^I amnot inferior to youj orig., I fall not be- 
low or short of you.— Wio does not know such things 
as these? orig. with whom (are) not things of these? 

I wUl tell you, reproving master, that whosoever 
will, can bring forth such wisdom as yours. And re- 
member that I am in no regard your inferior. 

V. 4—6. 

4. A laughing-stock to his neighbor have 

I been, 
I who called on God, and (whom) he 

answered. 
A righteous and innocent (man) a laugh- 
ing-stock! 
A laughing-stock, orig., a laughter; then: an object 
of ridicule. 

Th&bookefJjJob, 8 
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Ijjob regards himself as an object of ridicule to his 
friends: he, the righteous and pious man. 

5, A lamp is an object of contempt to the 
thought of him that is at ease, 
prepared (as it is) for them who are stag- 
gering with (their) feet. 

A lamp. The Hebr. word is, according to the opinion 
of some commentators, composed of the prep. "1" and 
the noun: **pid", and means: to the calamity or mis- 
fortune; according to the opinion of others, it is a 
single word and means: a torch or a lamp.— fli/n 
that 18 at ease. This expression is in Hebr. made up 
of a single adjective: secure, careless.— Prepared. The 
original word is either a part, of Niphal and means 
then: fixed or prepared, or a verbal subst. with collec- 
tive sense and means then: blows, strokes.— <St:ag-^r- 
ing with their feet, orig., staggering in respect to the 
foot. 

This verse can be translated in three ways at least: 
l:o) as in the received version, 2:o) "despite or con- 
tempt is due to misfortune in the thoughts of him 
that is at ease, (and) blows to those who are stag- 
gering with their feet", 3:o) as we have translated it 
here above. The two latter translations render very 
good meanings; we choose the last of them, because it 
seems to us to be the best one. 

Poor Ijjob! He had not always been a laughing- 
stock. In the days of prosperity he had been to his 
friends a bright lamp, in the light of which they had 
walked. Now, unhappy as he was, he could no more 
be of use to them. He was despised and thrown 
away. 
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6. The tents of violators remain quiet, 

and (there is) security for them that pro- 
voke God to wrath, 
for him that presents God in his hand. 

Security. The Hebr. word is a plur. noun: great 
security or abundance of security. 

All men seem to be in a better condition than Ijjob. 
Even the violators and provokers, that have and use 
the strength of their own hands as their God, pros- 
per. 

V. 7~11. 

7. But ask, I pray, the beasts, and they will 

teach thee, 
and the fowls of the heavens, and they 
will tell thee. 

Fowls. In Hebr. a sing, with coll. meaning and its 
predicate in the sing. 

8. Or, speak to the earth, and it will teach 

thee, 
and the fishes of the sea will tell thee. 

9. Who does not understand, regarding all 

these things, 
that the hand of Yahve has made them, 
Tbem, orig., this. 

10. in whose hand (is) the soul of all living 
and the spirit of all flesh of men? 

Ijjob addresses himself to Zophar, but at the same 
time to the other friends. He directs their attention 
to the exhibition and display of nature, the testi- 
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mony of which is clearer than that of their experiences 
and inherited wisdom, and also more merciful. 

11. Does not the ear try words, 

and does not the palate taste its food? 
Its in Hebr., for itself. 

I have ear and palate, I also, to hear and taste (in 
my own behalf) what is necessary for me. I can my- 
self without your assistance, forced upon me, try and 
decide in matters concerning me. 
V. 12-16. 

12. With aged men is wisdom, 

and the length of days is understanding. 

Aged men J orig., grayhaired. I acknowledge, he 
says, that old people are in possession of the wisdom 
of life. I know, I also, a great deal of that wisdom, 
as you will hear. 

13. With him (are) wisdom and strength, 

to him (belong) counsel and understand- 
ing. 

14. Behold, he breaks down, and it will not be 

rebuilt; 
he shuts up a man, and there can be no 
opening. 

He shuts up a man, orig., he puts or lays a cover 
or a lid over a man. The man is imagined to be in a 
pit, used as a prison, with an opening that could be 
covered by a trap-door.—T&ere can be no opening, 
orig., it can not be opened. 

15. Behold, he puts restraint upon the wa- 

ters, and they dry up; 
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then he lets them loose, and they over- 
turn the earth. 

16. With him (are) strength and reality; 

he that goes astray, and he that leads 
astray (belong) to him. 

Ijjob proves that he has a very good knowledge 
of God's understanding, strength and essence. 
He describes, from v. 13, in an eloquent manner God's 
wisdom and power, a description that he continues 
in the following verses of the chapter. 

V. 17—21. 

17. He sends counselors spoiled away, 
and makes judges fools. 

He sends, orig., makes them go.— £fo wakes fools. 
The original verb means inKal: to shine, then inPoel: 
to make somebody a fool, to point a person out as a 
fool. 

18. He loosens the constraint of kings, 

and he binds a girdle around their loins. 

Constraint, prim., correction, chastisement; then: 
force of violence or compulsion.—fle ties a girdle 
around their loins, orig., he binds a girdle on or at 
their loins. 

19. He sends the priests spoiled away, 
and he overthrows the steadfast ones. 

20. He causes the speech of the faithful to 

cease, 
and he takes away the judgment of old 
men. 
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Faithful, orig., those who are tired.—fiJpeecA. orig., 
lip.-'Judgment, orig., taste. 

21. He pours contempt upon princes, 

and he loosens the girdle of the mighty. 

God puts to naught the wisdom of counselors, and 
renders the verdicts of the judges of no validity and 
effect. Violent kings and avaricious priests he com- 
pels to go away. But also the trusty, the wise old 
men and true noblemen, have to feel in various painful 
ways the strength of his. powerful arm and the serious- 
ness of his will. 

V. 22—25. 

22. He reveals the depths out of darkness, 
and he brings out to light the shadow 

of death. 

23. He renders increase to the nations, and 

he destroys them; 
he enlarges the nations, and he removes 
them. 

He enlarges, orig., he is enlarging for them f= to 
their benefit). 

24. He removes the mind of the chiefs of the 

people of the earth, 
and he causes them to go astray in a 
wilderness without way. 

He removes the mind, orig., he is making the heart 
to remove or recede.— Wit/zoat way, orig., (there is) 
not way. 

25. They grope (in) the dark, and (there is) 

no light; 
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and he causes them to go astray as a 
drunken (man). 

God can change darkness into light (22). He in- 
creases the people, and he destroys them (23). He 
rejects the chiefs of the nations, making them useless 
(24, 25). 



Refbiew of the Contents* 

1. Ijjob, answering Zophar in an ironical manner, 
asserts that he in no way is inferior to his criticizing 
friends (1—3). 

2. He, the pure and innocent man, who had been 
an object of esteem and honor to his friends, had be- 
come a laughing-stock. He, who at this moment was 
in darkness, had once been a shining light to them. 
He was now refused and despised by them who 
should hold him in love and regard. He had been 
entirely broken down, while violators and ungodly 
men prospered (4 — 6). 

3. : Ijjob feels no need of his friends' interference, 
when they can do nothing but criticize and reprove. 
The lessons of nature are certainly as good as those 
of the friends, yes much better (7—11). 

4. It is true that grayhaired men have much wis- 
dom and experience; but Ijjob himself knows per- 
sonally him who is wiser than the wisest men, and 
stronger than the strongest heroes, and mightier than 
kings, and whose experience is greater than that of 
old men: the Almighty and the Omniscient (12 — 25), 
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e) OJOB SPEAXS TO HIS THREE FRIENDS AND TO GOD. 
(Ch«l3afidl4). 

CHAPTER XIII. 

V. 1—2. 

1. Lo, my eye has seen (it) all, 

my ear has heard and fixed attention 
upon it. 

2. As you know, so I also know; 
I am not inferior to you. 

As you know. This clause is in Hebr. expressed by 
inf. constr. of the verb with the prep. * ^according to" 
or "8is" before, and the suif. of the pers. pron. of the 
2nd person after itself. 

Compare with third verse of ch. 12. 

V. 3-6. 

3. However I will speak to the Almighty, 
and I desire to plead before God. 

Plead, orig., to bring to hght, to show or prove, 
then: to plead a cause, to convict, to correct. 

Ijjob declares that he will appeal from the hard sen- 
tence of his friends to God. He does not fear to do it, 
because he is not conscious of the faults and trans- 
gressions of which they accuse him. 

4. But you are nevertheless forgers of false- 

hood, 
physicians, unprofitable, you all. 

Forgers. The original word is the part. Kal of a 
verb, meaning: to spin or sew,— Forgers of falsehood, 
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i. e. forgers of intrigues.— PAjsiciansf. The Hebr. word 
is a part, of the verb: to heal. 

The friends had charged him with crimes and sin& 
whereof he was not*guilty. They were liars. 

5. 0, that you would altogether keep silence! 
It should be wisdom to you. 

Keep silence altogether. The infinitive before ver« 
bum finitum strengthens the sense of the latter. — 
Wisdom, orig., for wisdom. 

6. Hear, I pray, my pleading, 
and mind the causes of my lips! 

V. 7-11. 

7. Will you speak wrong in God's favor, 
and speak deceit in his behalf? 

In Go(Ts favor, orig., for God.—//? his behalf, orig.,. 
for him. 

8. Will you show partiality to him, 
or will you litigate in God's favor? 

Will you show partiality to him? The expression: 
"nasa panim," means: to have respect of persons or 
to show partiality to them. — Litigate, orig., to con- 
tend or contest, then: to carry on a suit. 

Ijjob presents here his friends as advocates in 
his case and as witnesses at the same time, intimat- 
ing that they have a tendency to prejudice and parti^ 
ality. They take God's part in advance against him. 

9. Would it be good that he searched you,^ 
or would you mock him as (you) mock 

a man? 
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Would it bee good i. e. would it be agreeable or 
plea8ant?--Moei: or laugh at.— -4s you mock. The 
original verb is found in the inf. Piel. — Searched. 
The dagesh in the Hebr. verb is the euphonical 
dagesh. See 29: 21. 

10. Surely, he will convict you, 
if you secretly are partial. 

Surely he will convict. The clause is in Hebr. ex- 
pressed by verbum finitum and an infinitive. See v. 5. 
— Secretly, orig., in secret. 

11 . Does not his majesty terrify you, 
and his dread fall upon you? 

Ijjob beseeches his friends to consider that they are 
accountable to God, the real judge, for their conduct 
m relation to him, the suffering and unhappy man. 
He earnestly asks if they never think of or contem- 
plate God's majesty and his dreadful greatness. 
V. 12—16. 

12. Your sayings (are) proverbs of ashes, 
your bulwarks (are turned) into bulwarks 

of clay. 

Sayings, orig., remembrances, then: something de- 
livered to remembrance, words or doings. — Bulwark, 
orig., something vaulted, then: fortification. 

The sayings or sentences of the friends are of no 
more use or value than ashes, driven before the wind. 
Their arguments will be broken up as bulwarks of 
clay. 

13. Keep silence before me, that I myself may 

speak, 
and let what will come over me! 
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Before me, orig., from me, i. e. turned from me, 
leaving me. alone.— What will is in Hebr. expressed 
by the interrogative "what", which here is used as an 
indefinite pron. 

14. At all events, I will take and carry my 

flesh in ray teeth, 
and my soul I will put in my hand. 

At all events, orig., at whatever (may happen). 
This translation agrees with the last member of v. 
13. 

Ijjob speaks proverbially. He is ready to hazard 
body and soul and all. 

15. Behold, he will kill me, I can not bear it, 
yet, I will argue my ways before him. 

Bear, orig., wait, then: endure. 

In his fight for justice he is prepared to venture all. 
The price may be as high as possible, he must carry 
out his cause; he must appeal to God. 

16. Even that would be a help for me, 
that a profane man does not step forth 

before him. 

A help, orig., to a help. 

His cause is just. If he were wrong or guilty, he 
could not dare to appear before God; a profane man 
fears him, is afraid of him.— Him, in Hebr., his face. 

V. 17-19. 

17. Hear diligently my speech, 

and may my declaration (remain) in your 
ears! 
Ijjob repeats here his exhortation in v. 6. 
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18. Look here, 1 pray, I have ordered my 

cause. 
I know that I am right. 

19. Who is he (that) will litigate with me? 
Indeed, then I would be silent and expire. 

. V. 20—22. 

20. Only two things thou mayest not do 

with me, 
then I will not hide myself from thy face: 
Ijjob begins here to speak to God. 

21. Remove thy hand from me, 

and thy terror may not make me afraid. 

22. Then call thou, and I will answer; 

or I will spea,k, and answer thou me! 

From V. 6 to v. 20 Ijjob has spoken to his friends 
about his cause. As advocates and witnesses they 
should know something about the suit that is to be 
carried out between him and God. From v. 20 Ijjob 
speaks first in general so as to introduce the question 
to him, beseeching him to remove from him his heavy 
hand and his terror, so that he without fear and 
with self-possession may carry on his pleading. He 
makes a preface to the very declaration or action, 
which begins with the 23rd verse and ends with the 
14th chapter. 

V. 23—25. 

23. To what extent (do) debts and faults 

(cleave) to me? 
Let me know my offense and my sin! 
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To what extent, orig., how much, how many. 

24. Why dost thou hide thy face, 

and hold me as an enemy to thee? 

25. Wilt thou make a whirling leaf flutter 
and pursue a dry straw? 

Whirling, The original word is the part. Niph. 
and means: driven to and fro. 

V. 26—28. 

26. For thou writest against me bitter things, 
and thou makest me inherit the debts of 

my youth. 

Thou makest me inherit the debts of my youthy 
that is: thou makest me to pay for the faults that I 
possibly in my youth have committed, and which are 
common to ma and the whole mankind. 

27. And thou puttest my feet in the stocks, 
and thou observest all my paths; 

thou engravest marks on the soles of my 
feet, 

"Stoc4fif'^ in Hebr. a coll. sing.— TAoiz engravest, 
or: thou markest by incisions. 

28. But he is consumed as a rotten thing, 
like a garment (that) the moth has eaten. 

He instead of Ijjob. 

Ijjob wants to know what offenses or sins he has 
committed, and why he must suffer to such a degree. 
Why does God deal with him as with an enemy, being 
so cruel against him who is like a trembling leaf, a 
dry straw, a moth-eaten garment. 
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Revi^ of the Contents* 



1. Ijjob claims that he is in possession of expe- 
rience, wisdom and understanding as well as his crit- 
icizing friends (1, 2). 

2. The friends speak lies, intimating that Ijjob has 
committed more sins than other people, and that he 
suffers because of some special, great trespasses. 
They are miserable comforters. Instead of heaUng 
the wounds, they break them up, making them deeper 
and more intense (3 — 6). 

3. Ijjob paints the situation, as if he were before a 
court with proper parties. He is the plaintiff, God is 
the defendant and judge, and the friends are advocates 
and witnesses. He endeavors to explain to them 
their imjust and improper manner against him. It 
would, however, be an easy thing to refute their 
arguments and their testimony. Further he speaks 
of himself, saying that he must try to get justice, 
even if he should be obliged to hazard his life. He 
tells the witnesses that all is ready for the cause 
and trial. He is sure that he at last will be right in 
the eyes of all. If he could not hope so, he would cer- 
tainly be silent and go to rest (7—19). 

4. Having thus made an introduction to the ac- 
tion, he addresses God, the defendant, with his words. 
He beseeches God that he may remove from him, for 
a wHile, the horrible grasp of his hand, and the fear 
with which his soul is filled, so that he may plead 
with calm and security (20 — 22). 

5. Then Ijjob begins with his cause, showing how 
unbecomingly God deals with him, a poor and feeble 
man, who will soon be consumed by suffering and 
pain (23—28). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

V. 1—3. 

1. Man, born of woman, 

is short of days and full of anxiety. 
Short of days J i. e. of short duration of life. 

2. He comes forth as a flower and withers, 
and he hastens away as a shadow, and 

does not last. 
Hastens away, ori!g.yfLe^&. Last, orig., stand still 
or stay. 

3. Yet, thou openest thy eyes on such a one, 

and thou bringest me into judgment with 
thee. 

V. 4— 6. 

4. Who brings forth a clean one out of an 

unclean? 
Not one, 

5. If his days are determined, 

" (and) the number of his months are known 
to thee, 
(if) thou hast fixed his bounds, so that 
he can not pass by. 

Determined, orig., cut off, marked out, i. e. deter- 
mined.— -4re known to thee, orig., are with thee, i. e., 
are in thy mind or knowledge. 

6. turn thine eyes from him, that he may 

have rest, 
while he, as a hireling, enjoys his day! 
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Turn tbine eyes from him, orig., see from him. — 
Have restf orig., cease. — While. The Hebr. word is 
prim, a prep.: till, imtil; here it is used as a conj. 

The life of man is of short duration. It is swept 
away as the flower is swept away by the wind or cut 
off by the scythe; it is like a shadow, ever moving for- 
ward. God heis determined its length, it is exa<ctly 
limited. It is filled with labor and uneasiness. There- 
fore it seems to Ijjob that God might let him be im- 
disturbed during the short, day of his life. And if it is 
true that all men are sinful and unclean, then it is 
also true that Ijjob has not committed more sins 
than other men. He has had his part of the common 
evil, but he is not conscious of personal transgres- 
sions and faults, and therefore it is not, so he means, 
an improper demand of him that he may not suffer 
more or longer than other people. 

V. 7—9. 

7. For there is hope for a tree; 

if it is hewed down, it can sprout again, 
and its shoots do not cease. 

About "itiS shoots'^ see 8: 16. 

8. If its root grows old in the earth, 
and its trunk dies in the dust, 

9. from the Bcent of water it will bud, 
and form branches as a plant. 

V. 10—12. 

10. But man dies, and he lies prostrate. 
Yea, man expires, and where is he? 

He lies prostrate. The original verb is primarily 
transitive and means: to cast down, to deject; here 
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it is used as an intransitive one, and means: to lie de- 
jected, to pine away, to decay. 

11. The waters fail from the sea; 

and a flood dries up, and is deprived of 
water. 
The waters fail from the sea, orig., the waters go 
away from the sea, that is: they are sinking more and 
more. 

12. So man lies down, and does not rise. 
Until the heavens are no more, they 

shall not awake; 
nor shall they be roused from their sleep. 

Until the heavens are no more. The Hebr. word 
**Bilti" is prop, "status constructus*' of ''Bfilat", and 
means prim, annihilation, destruction. It is always 
used as an adverb = not. — They shall not be roused. 
The Hebr. verb is the impf. of Niph. 

Ijjob speaks here in despair. When the natural life 
of men is ended, all is finished, completely finished. 
A tree, cut down, can bring forth new shoots and live 
again, but man, thrown down in death, can never live 
again. A very dark and comfortless view regarding 
human hfe. Yes, indeed. 

V. 13-17. 

13. 0, that thou wouldst hide me in Sheol, 
that thou wouldst conceal me, until thy 

wrath may turn away, 
that thou wouldst set me a limit and 
remember me. 
Turn away. The Hebr. verb is in the infinitive of 
Kal instead of to be in a finite form. 

The book tfJJjob, 9 
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14. If a man dies, does he live again? 

All the days of my warfare I should 

(then) endure, 
until my change would come. 

About "enc/izre" see 13: 15.^Wonld come. In Hebr. 
the infinitive instead of a finite form. See the 13th 
verse. 

15. Thou wouldst call, and I would answer 

thee; 
after the work of thy hands thou wouldst 
long. 

16. For then thou wouldst number my steps, 
thou wouldst not attend to my fault. 

17. My offense (would be) sealed in a purse; 
thou wouldst cover my debt. 

My offense would be sealed in a purse, that is: it 
would be as impossible to get sight of sins within me, 
as it is to observe a treasure in a sealed bag.— TAoa 
wouldst cover my debt, orig., thou wouldst sew over 
my debt. 

Ijjob wishes that God might bring him to Sheol, far 
away from his wrath, and fix a limited time for him 
to be there. He supposes, contrary to the statement 
made before, that it is possible to return from the 
places of the shadow of death; and he imagines the 
happiness that he will enjoy, when God calls him 
again to light and life. But in the following he turns 
again from what he considers to be a dream or a false 
hope to the sad reality. 
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V. 18—19. 

18. But a mountain, falling down, crumbles; 
and a rock is moved from its place. 

Crumbles^ orig., fades or decays.-TAe rock is moved 
from its place, by dissolution, for instance. 

19. The waters wear the stones, 

the discharges thereof wash away the dust 

of the earth. 
So thou makest the hope of a mortal 

man perish. 

Wear^^ excavate.— TAe discharges thereof wash. 
In the Hebr. text the subj. is a plur. and the pred. is 
a sing., a construction often used. 

V. 20—22. 

20. Thou overcomest him forever, and he 

goes away; 
changing his countenance, thou sendest 
him away, 
changmg = disfiguring. 

21. His sons grow weighty, but he does not 

know (it); 
and they become low, and he pays no 
attention to them. 

22. His flesh suffers pain only about him- 

self, 
and his soul mourns for him. 

What I] job says about the destruction of mountains, 
rocks and stones is an observation, approved by 
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geology. The great power of water is testified to by 
Ovid in the words: "Gutta eavat lapidem." The 
metamorphoses, which the earth during the ages has 
passed through, are principally the effects of water.— 
Ijjob dares not cherish the hope which for a moment 
had flashed through his soul. When God subdues a 
man, the latter passes away forever. In the life 
of shadow, that he enters, there is no communication 
with real life upon the earth. It is, for instance, ab- 
solutely impossible to participate in the joy or sorrow 
of the relatives on earth. And the soul and body of 
him who is gone are subject to continual suffering. 



Review of the Contents* 

1. The life of man passes rapidly away. God has 
marked out its bounds. He has determined its be- 
ginning, and its end inflexibly and irrevocably. God 
is consequently unkind and merciless, laying burdens 
and sorrows upon human life, which is of so short a 
duration (1 — 6). 

2. When life is lost, there is no hope of regaining 
it. The dead never rise again. If that were possible, 
Ijjob should like to descend into Sheol, abiding the 
time when God would turn his wrath; and then all 
should be right again. A gl6am of light in the dark- 
ness of night! But it is a vain hope. He dares not 
harbor it within his breast. Man, gone away through 
death, has perished forever. No return, no salvation. 
Departing from this life, he says farewell to hope. 
In Sheol there is impenetrable darkness, horrible 
shadows, roving about without rest and joy. The 
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tortures will not cease. Affliction and sorrow will 
never leave body or soul. Never. Sad view of the 
mystery of life (7—22). 

Ijjob's plea^ding before God closes here; and the first 
turn in his skirmish with his friends is ended. 
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B. The second encoanier* 

(Ch. 15-21). 

a) ELBPHAZ AND BJOB. (Ou J5-J7). 

CHAPTER XV. 

1. Then answered Eliphaz, the Temanite, 
and said: 

V. 2—6. 

2. Does a wise man give as an answer knowl- 

edge of wind, 
and fill his belly with east wind, 

Knowledge of wind, i. e. a knowledge void of rea- 
sonable contents.^^a^t wind, a burning wind arising 
in the desert, east of Palestine, and filled with poison, 
refers here to the heat of mind. 

Thy fervor and thy empty words testify that thou 
art not a wise man, Ijjob, on the contrary a fool. 

3. to plead with unprofitable words, 

and words by which he gains no profit? 

UnproStable, orig., it does not avail.— 5y which he 
gains no profit, orig., and he does not gain profit by 
them. 

Thy words are vain and to no purpose. You can 
do no good by them. 

4. Moreover, thou dost away with the fear 

(of God), 
and thou cuttest off the meditation be- 
fore God. 
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Tbon dost away TritJi,orig.,thou hveaki^Bt.-Cuttest 
oft, comp. ch. 36: 7. — Meditation. Compare 12: 8. 

The utterances of Ijjob, being bletsphemous in the 
ears of his friend, take away the reverence of God and 
the devotion, due him. 

5. For thy wickedness teaches thy mouth, 
so that thou choosest the tongue of the 

crafty. 

The wickedness is presented as a tea<cher of the 
mouth, and the mouth is asserted to be an attentive 
disciple. 

6. Thy mouth proves thee guilty, and not I; 
and thy lips testify against thee. 

I do not need to testify against thee, thy own 
mouth and thy lips convince me and others of thy 
guilt and errors. 

V. 7-10. 

7. Art thou the first man who was bom, 
and wast thou brought forth before the 

hills? 

Wast thou brought forth. The verb is the perf. of 
Pulal of "chul." 

Thou speakest, as if thou shouldst imagine thyself 
to be the first or oldest of all human beings. 

8. Wast thou a listener within God's coun- 

cil, 
ajid didst thou take away for thy bene- 
fit the wisdom? 

IVast thou a listener, orig., didst thou hear or lis- 
ten.---For thy benefit, orig., to thee or for thee. 
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Thou art reietsoning, as if thou hast taken to thee 
all the wisdom that is to be found within the secret 
council of God. 

9. What dost thou know that we do not 

know, 
(what) dost thou understand that is not 
in our mind? 

That we do not know, orig., and we do not know 
(it).— TAat; is not in our mind, orig., and this is not 
within us. Compare with 10: 13. 

Do not imagine that we are behind thee in knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

10. Among us are both grayhaired and old 

ones, 
more aged than thy father. 

Grayhaired, The original word is a participle. — 
Grayhaired and old ones. In Hebr. a coll. sing. — More 
aged than thy father, orig., greater than thy father 
as to years. 

As to the experience of age, thou hast nothing to 
boast of, here are aged men, older than thy father. 

V. 11-13. 

11. Are the consolations of Gpd too small for 

thee; 
and (is) a gentle word, (spoken) with thee, 
(too insignificant)? 

A gentle word with thee, orig., a word (spoken) in 
whispering with thee, i. e. a word in quietness or in 
softness.— A wordis also subj.to **are small". 

It seems to Eliphaz that neither the comforting 
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words of God, nor the gentle words of his friends are 
of value or importance to Ijjob. But it seems to Ijjob 
that neither God, nor his friends have treated him 
with love and kindess. 

12. How thy heart carries thee away, 
and how thine eyes are rolling, 

13. while thou turnest thy spirit against God, 
and bringest forth imputations from thy 

mouth! 

Imputations^ orig,, words. 

Ijjob had been transported with vehemence of mind, 
and with his impetuous temper to say hard and rash 
words to God. 

V.14— 16. 

14. What is man, that he should be clean, 
and he (w^ho is) born of a woman, that 

he should be righteous? 

- Ijjob must remember that no man is pure or free 
from sin, not even he. 

15. Behold, he does not rely on his saints, 
and the heavens are not clean in his 

eyes! 
Compare with 4: 18. 

16. Much less then an abominable and cor- 

rupt one, 
a man drinking unrighteousness as wa- 
ter. 

Much less, or much more, or yet more. See 4: 19. 
Neither the heavens, nor the saints in heaven and 
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on earth are pure in God's sight. How is it then pos- 
sible that Ijjob can claim to be innocent or guiltless? 

V. 17-19. 

17. I will make thee understand. Hear me! 
and what I have seen I will tell, 

/ will make tbee understand. The Hebr. verb in 
the Piel of "chavah."— WAat / have seen. The verb 
means: to see or perceive by visions, to learn by re- 
velation.-— TFliat. A demonstrative pron., here used 
as a relative. 

18. what wise men told, 

not hiding (what they received) from their 
fathers. 

Not hiding, orig., and they did not hide or conceal. 
—What they received from their fatbeiys. The orig. 
text has here only: from their fathers — an ellipsis. 
The wisdom and knowledge, that they had an- 
nounced, were handed down from the days of their 
wise fathers, having thus, a<ccordingtoEUphaz's opin- 
ion, the advantage of being genuine, and not mixed 
up with foreign influences and elements (v. 19). This 
passage can also be translated thus: and they have 
not kept (it) secret from the time (or the days) of 
their fathers. 

19. to whom alone the land was given, 
and among whom a stranger did not 

pass. 

To whom alone, orig., to them, to them alone. — 
Among whom, orig., in their midst. 
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V. 20—24. 

20, A wicked man is laboring with pain all 

his days, 
and the number of years is hidden to 
an* oppressor. 

Is laboring with pain. The verb is the Hithpal. of 
**chur'.— Jl wicked man etc., orig., all the days of a 
wicked man he is laboring with p^in. 

That the years are hidden to an oppressor, means 
that he never feels quiet or secure, being always in 
danger in regard to his life. 

21. Dreadful sounds (are) in his ears, 

in (time of) peace the destroyer encoun- 
ters him. 

Dreadfiil sounds, orig., a sound of terrors.— /o time 
of peace, orig, in peace. 

In his incessant anxiety and uneasiness he sees spec- 
tres in broad daylight: products of his lively imagi- 
nation and of his bad conscience. 

22, He is not sure (that) he will return from 

darkness, 
and he is ^appointed to the sword. 

He is not sure that etc., orig., he is not sure to re- 
turn.— Appointed. The verb is the pass. part, (zaphuj ) . 

He finds himself surrounded by darkness, from 
which he does not expect to be delivered. He is ap- 
pointed to death, and can not escape. 

23. He wanders about for bread. Where? 
He knows that the day of darkness i& 

prepared at his hand. 
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He looks for bread, but he can not find it. He is 
irrevocably sold to disaster. 

24. Distress and anxiety frighten him, 
they attack hinoi as a king, ready for 

battle. 

As a king, ready to fight, suddenly and irresistibly 
charges upon his enemies, so do anxiety and calamity 
fall over a wicked man, with a destructive effect. 

V. 25—30. 

25. Because he stretched out his hand against 

God, 
and behaved haughtily against the Al- 
mighty 

He behaved haughtily, orig., he presented himsel 
strong or mighty, that is: he acted in a haughty 
and arrogant manner. 

The wicked man, whose example Eliphaz sets before 
the eyes of Ijjob, had defied God with his pride. 

26. — he ran against him with a stiff neck, 
under the tight cover of the bosses of 

his bucklers — 

Stiff neck, orig., with extended neck.— Under the 
tight cover of etc., orig., in (or with) the tightness of 
the bosses of his bucklers. 

Here we have an image of human strength and 
power, used against God; an arm of flesh against the 
arm of God. As soldiers with bucklers over their 
heads hasten onward to storm the camp of the ene- 
my, so wicked men attack the fortresses of God, 
without considering that it is impossible to take 
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them, that they, attacking, will break their stiff necks 
against the walls. 

27. because he covered his face with his fat- 

ness, 
and gathered flesh on (his) loins, 

He has pampered himself with gluttony and by 
voluptuous living. 

28. and (because) he inhabited desolate cities, 
houses in which people might not dwell, 
that were ready to (become) heaps (of 

stone), 

Desolate, orig. , forgotten. The verb is the part. Niph. 
— That were ready, orig., that had prepared them- 
selves or made themselves ready. The verb is in the 
Hithpael. 

He erected and restored devastated and desolate 
cities and houses, ostentatiously displaying his power 
and his vanity; he strove to gain flattery and praise. 

29. he shall not grow rich, and his wealth 

shall not last, 
and his crop shall not bow to the earth; 

Crop, orig., possession or riches. The meaning of 
crop, ready for harvest, seems to be appropriate here. 
His crop, prop., their crop, the crop of him and his 
equals. 

The 25th, 27th and 28th verses, with the 26th one 
as a parenthesis, contain causal clauses in relation to 
the principal proposition in the 29th and 30th 
verses. 

He shall not increase in prosperity and wealth, and 
his fields shall not give rich harvests. 
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30. he shall not depart from darkness, 
the flame shall dry up his shoots, 

and he shall go away by the breath of 
his mouth. 

About shoots see 8: 16 and 14: 7.— In Hebr. the 
same verb is used for "depart from" in the Ist mem- 
ber of the verse and for "go away" in the 3rd mem- 
ber. In English we can also use the same word or ex- 
pression in both places, but then we must take it in 
the latter in the sense of: to die or decease. — His 
mbutb = God's mouth. 

The end must be terrible, he himself and his descent 
dants shall perish by the heat of sufferings: punish- 
ments from God. 

V. 31—35. 

31. May he not trust in vanity. He is mis- 

taken. 
For vanity will be his recompense. 

The lust of the world is vanity, and its adorers 
have nothing to wait for but vanity. They shall be 
deceived. 

32. It will be fulfilled, before his day is at 

hand, 
^ and his palm twig shall not be green. 

It will be faMlled, orig., it will be filled or accom- 
pUshed. "It" is here the same as the recompense. — 
Before bis daj, orig., in the nonexistence of his day. 

The reward for his bad works shall not fail to ap- 
pear or to come upon him in its time. 
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33. He shakes off as the vine his unripe 

grape, 
and as the olive he throws off his bloom. 

He shakes off, orig., he violates or injures. 

His offspring is compared to the imripe grape and 
the rich bloom, that during unfavorable circum- 
stances partly or wholly are lost. 

34. Yea, the house of a profane (man shall 

be) barren, 
and fire shall consume the tabernacles of 
bribery. 

The house. The Hebr. word means: 1) congrega- 
tion, 2) the community of Israel, 3) familia, house. 

The offspring of a wicked and wrong man will de- 
cay and perish. The house will be deserted and 
waste. 

35. They conceive toil, and bring forth mis- 

ery, 
and their belly prepares deceit. 

The two infinitives are used as verba finita.— TAeir. 
The plur. suff . hints at men of the kind that is de- 
scribed above. 

The heart of a wicked man is like a belly, where 
pain is conceived, and whence all evils are brought 
forth. 



ReMefkf of the Conienis. 

• 1. EUphaz begins the second part of the strife, 
that is carried on between Ijjob and his friends, by 
the assertion that Ijjob breaks down piety and devo- 
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tion by his words and his charges against God. He 
tells the unfortunate man that he has no reason to 
boast of innocence, as long as the speech of his lips 
bears witness against him ( 1 — 6 ) . 

2. Ijjob has no right to speak and act, as if he 
alone possessed wisdom and experience. He ought 
not to despise the coimsels and the gentle words of 
the grayhaired men at his side. Why does he suffer 
the anger and the heat of passion to carry heart and 
judgment away? How can a man, abominable and 
corrupt (a hard speech indeed!), claim to be con- 
sidered as a pure being, when the good angels, and 
the saints in heaven and on earth are not pure before 
God's searching eyes.^ (7—16). 

3. Eliphaz tells Ijjob, to his information and humil- 
iation, what the wise forefathers have thought and 
said, regarding ungodly and wicked men (17 — 19). 

4. The rest of the chapter contains the old ones' 
words of wisdom, a) A wicked man is always filled 
with anxiety. He never feels secure and safe. Even 
in days of peace, his imagination is filled with horri- 
ble and fearful visions. He is without hope. In his 
own opinion he is determinedtodestruction (20—24). 
b) It is impossible for him to enjoy continual happi- 
ness and prosperity, because he has raised his head 
and his arm against the Almighty, and because he, 
in his pride and his deplorable independence, has led 
his life in gluttony and carnal lust. Therefore he 
must perish. But even his offspring and his descen- 
dants shall be subjected to misery. Thus the truth 
of the proverb is evident: "Pride will have a fall" 
(25-35). 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

1. Then Ijjob answered and said: 
V. 2—5. 

2. I have heard many thmgs like these. 

Wearisome comforters you are, you alL 

Wearisome comforters j orig., comforters of trouble 
or pain. 

3. Will there not be an end of vain words, 
or what emboldens thee, that thou an- 

swerest? 

Vain words y orig., words of wind. 
Ijjob and his friends charge each other, as we see> 
with anger and vehemence. 

4. I also could speak as you. 

0, that your soul were instead of my 

soul! 
I would make lines of words against you, 
and I would shake with my head at you. 

I would make lines. The orig. verb means in Kal: 
to be joined, to be in alUance or confederacy; in Piel 
and Hiph.: to put together or to join, to put in a line 
or to string together.— Liziefir of words , orig,, lines by 
woTd&.'-I would shake with my bead, orig., I would 
make wagging movements with my head (as signs of 
contempt or disdain). 

I could, I also, shake my head against you, by 
gestures showing you contempt and pity. Thus is, 
the meaning of Ijjob. 

Th€book<^JJJob. m 
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-5. I would strengthen you with my mouth, 
and the solace of my lips should cause 
relief. 

Solace, prim., moving hither and thither. — Should 
"Cause relief, orig., should restrain or have a restrain- 
ing effect; then: it should cause relief or assuage. 

He would then follow their example, comforting 
and calming with lips and mouth, not in reality. 

V. 6—9. 
*6. If I speak, my grief is not assuaged, 
and (if) I forbear, how much departs from 
me? 

Forbear, orig., cease or desist from.— -flow much, 
in Hebr., what. 

I may speak, or I may keep silence, no difference; 
my burden remains, and it is as heavy as ever. 

7. But now it has made me weary; 

thou hast laid my whole house waste. 

Made me weary. The Hebr. verb means in Kal: to 
labor or toil, to exert strength with pain or fatigue; 
here it is in Hiph.— About * 'house'' see 15: 34. 

He himself is exhausted, and his house is desolate 
by God's visitation. 

^. And thou hast made me shrivel up; it has 
been a witness; 
and my leanness has risen against me, 
it testifies in my face. 

Thou hast made me shrivel. The orig. verb means 
prim., to contract. Comp. 22: 16. 
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My leanness and my misery, yea, even the appear- 
ance of my face, have in the eyes of the world become 
evident witnesses of my guilt and my dreadful trans- 
gressions. 

9. His wrath has torn and entangled me; 
he has gnashed against me with his 

teeth; 
as my enemy, he has sharpened his eyes 
against me. 

Entangled, orig., laid foot-traps. 

God had dealt with Ijjob as with an enemy. Hav- 
ing lashed him by the scourge of sufferings, he had 
placed him in a situation where he neither could move 
nor work with freedom, axjcording to his wish; he had 
been thrown into prison; and God, as a vigilant 
jailer, kept his eyes fixed upon him. 

V. 10—11. 

10. They gape against me with their mouths; 
insultingly they smite me upon the 

cheeks; 
they gather themselves together against 
me. 
Insultingly, orig., in or with insult.— Stoi^e me etc., 
orig., smite on my cheeks.— TAej gather themselves 
etc., prim., they fill or complete eaxjh other reciproc- 
ally. 

I am an object of insult and contempt to men, as I 
am an object of hatred and persecution to God. 

11. God exposes me to the perverse, 

and turns me over into the hands of the 
wicked. 
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Exposes. The verb in the Hebr, text means in KaJ: 
to close or to shut up, in Piel and Hiph.: to deliver, 
to give up or expose, 

God, enjoying for his own part Ijjob's misfortunes, 
delivers him also to his enemies' desire. 

V. 12—14. 

12. I was at ease, when he broke me down, 
and seized (me) by my neck, and crushed 

me, 
and set me up for his mark. 

At ease, orig., an adj., quiet, calm; here: I was quiet 
or at ease. — For bis mark, orig., for himself as a 
mark. 

Being quiet and at ease, I was caught by God's 
hand, which crushed me, setting me up as a target. 

13. His shots of arrows fly around me, 

he cleaves my reins, and does not spare, 
he pours out my gall upon the ground. 

Shots of arrows. The Hebr. word is commonly 
translated: "archers''; but it can also be translated: 
"shots of arrows", a translation, more appropriate 
in this context, where Ijjob speaks of God's individual 
and personal dealing with him. The verb means 
prim., to grow much or great; then also: to shoot 
with arrows. See Gen. 49: 23. 

He shoots at me, rending my inward parts without 
mercy. 

14. He batters me (making) breach upon 

breach, 
he runs against me as a mighty man. 
Ijjob uses here an image, taken from a siege. 
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V. 15—17. 

15. I have sewed sackcloth over my skin, 
and I have defiled my horn in dust. 

I have detiled my born in dust. The orig. verb 
means in Kal: to make an aftercrop, to complete or 
accompHsh some work; in Poal it has, besides, the 
sense of: to be willful or obstinate, to treat ill, here 
thus: I have treated my horn ill in the dust, in Hebr. 
a common expression of a sad and depressed condi- 
tion, in which the soul is deprived of all joy, all the 
strength and pride of life. 

Ijjob had dressed himself in mourning, and was go- 
ing around with his head bent down. 

16. My face is turned deeply red, because of 

my weeping, 
and on ray eyelids (rests) the shadow of 
death, 

Turned deeply red. The verb means prim, to fer- 
ment, or effervesce, then, to be hot or red. 

In his downfall he weeps bitterly, his eyehds are 
heavy, pressed down by the weight of sorrow and 
darkness. 

17. although there is not violence in my 

hands, 
and my prayer is pure. 

Although. The word of the text is a prep., but is 
here used as a conj. 

His consciousness of innocence and purity reap- 
pears; he does not deserve the hard and bitter things 
that God makes him experience. 
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V. 18—22. 

18. 0, earth, do not cover my blood, 

and may there be no place (of rest) for my 
cry. 
Ijjob wishes that the earth may not absorb his 
blood, but that it may be there uncovered before the 
eyes of every man, crying for vengeance, and that the 
cry may not have any resting-place. It may sound 
over all the earth, never ceasing. 

19. Behold, just now my witness is in heaven, 
and my conflrmer (is) on high. 

Oa biffh, prim., in the high places. 
He refers to God himself as a just and true witness 
against God and men. 

20. My friends are my deriders; 

to God turns my eye, weeping, 

My deriders, orig., those who deride me. — To God 
etc., orig., to God weeps my eye (a constructio 
prsegnans). 

From men to God, yea, from God to God he turns 
with sorrow and pains. This is the way, poor Ijjob. 

21. that he might plead with God for a man, 
and arbitrate between a man and his 

neighbor. 

^^Plead wiW and ^'arbitrate between-'^. In Hebrew 
we have only one verb for both the members, of the 
verse, which we must translate in two different ways, 
as we have done. 

After all, God will prove himself just and righteous, 
even in a suit against himself. God is here presented 
as pleading with himself. 
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22. For the years, measured out, pass away;: 
and I am going the way (whence) I shall 
not return. 

Tears, measured out, orig., "years of number.'' 

It is time to render me justice now; soon it will be^ 

too late, I am going rapidly toward the place whence^ 

nobody returns. 



^^iew of the Contenb* 

1. Ijjob repeats what he has said before, that his; 
friends are very poor comforters. It is not difficult ta 
condemn, to shake the head or to speak with the lips, 
the heart being hard and cold (1—5). 

2. The house of Ijjob is made waste and desolate,, 
he himself is broken down, unhappy and miserable in 
every way. God had dealt with him, as if he were hia 
enemy, and he is yet watched as a dangerous person. 
His distress and misery are in the eyes of his frienda 
testimonies of his wickedness and guilt (6—9; 12 — 
14). 

3. But not only that. God had delivered him to 
the violence and injury of wicked men, into the handa 
of evil-doers (10, 11). 

4. God does not cease vexing him and dealing with 
him in a hostile manner. He has made him a mark,^ 
at which^he aims his arrows (12 — 14). 

5. He grieves and mourns, he weeps bitterly over 
his sad destiny. The pains and the sorrow increase,, 
as he considers that he suffers without guilt (15—17). 

6. He asks the earth to let his blood rest uncovered 
where it had been shed. He would have it to serve aa 
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a witness of his innocent sufferings, that its cry for 
vengeance might go out to the end of the earth. But, 
after all, there is a better and more trusty witness in 
heaven, and Ijjob turns his weeping eye thither, re- 
membering that God, even when he pimishes and tor- 
ments, is just and righteous, and that his righteous- 
ness at last must be brought forth and be evident to 
every man. Ijjob gains here for a moment victory 
over himself,, and over his false conception of God. 
He is obliged to appeal to God against God and 
against men (18—22). 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

V, 1—2. 

1. My spirit is ruined; 

my days are extinguished; 
graves are for me. 

All is finished, all has taken an end for me; nothing 
remains but death and the grave. 

2. If mockeries were not about me, 

my eye could dwell on their provocations. 

About mOy orig., with or by me.— On their pro voca- 
tions y orig., when or while they are obstinate. The 
Hebr. verb is the inf. Hiph. with a prep, before and a 
pron. suff. (3rd person) after. The verb means prim, 
to stroke or to rub gently, then, to be obstinate or 
stubborn. 

I should be able to endure their opposition and 
enmity, if they would but forbear mocking and ma- 
king false show. 

V. 3—6. 

3. Deposit, I pray, (a security)! Go bail for 

me with thyself! 
Who is he that will strike hands with me? 

Deposit a security, orig., put or lay down.— G^o bail 
for me. The verb in Hebr. is transitive, the person 
for whom we give bail being placed in the ace. without 
prep.- iS^riie bands, in Hebr., strike my hand.— TAa^ 
will strike bands. The verb has here in Niph. a re- 
flexive meaning: to strike himself, to strike with his 
own hand in my hand. 
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God alone, who more than any one knows me, can 
be a security for me, so that I maybe free from prison 
or from the siege from which I now suffer. 

4, For thou hast hidden their heart from 

wisdom, 
therefore thou must not let (them) excel. 

They can not be security for me, they have nothing 
to give as pawn, they are deprived of wisdom and 
understanding; and for the rest, it is not proper that 
those unwise and ignorant people may have influence 
or authority. 

5, He marks out friends for a prey, 
therefore the eyes of his sons shall fail. 

He = each one of the persons, mentioned in v. 4. — 
Marks, orig., intimates, suggests, tells. — Tbereforey 
orig., and. 

Perfidy has hard consequences even for the children 
of a perfidious man. 

6, But he has exposed me as a proverb of 

the people, 
and I have become a mark for scorn 
openly, 

He has exposed, orig., he has set. — A mark for 
scorn, orig., something contemptible. The word has 
an Arab, or Chald. root with the meaning: to vomit 
or disgorge.— Opeii/j, orig., in the face. . 

Men had thus made him an object of mock and 
derision among the people, and for this he could not 
thank them. 
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V. 7-9. 

7. so that my eye is dimmed, because of 

grief, 
and my members are as a shadow, all of 
them. 
Is dimmed. The Hebr. verb is found in the impf. 
apoc. Kal of ''chahah"; it should be: '"tikha". 

Because of sorrow and pain, his eye had been dark- 
ened, and he himself had become lean and weak. 

8. Upright (men) are amazed at this, 

and the innocent is provoked against a 
profane (man). 
Is provoked. The verb in Hithpael means: to agi- 
tate (stir up) one's self or to be excited or provoked. 
The good and righteoys people are standing there 
highly astonished, seeing just and pious men like Ijjob 
exposed to trouble and disaster. 

9. But a righteous man sticks to his way, 
and a person with clean hands increases 

in strength. 
Sticks to, orig., catches, seizes or holds. — A person 
with clean bands, orig., clean in respect to the hands. 
However it may turn out, a righteous inan does 
not leave the way of righteousness; on the contrary, 
his moral strength increases more and more in the 
heat of suffering. 

V. 10—12. 

10. But step forth you all again, and come, I 

pray, 
and I shall not find among you a wise 
man. 
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He challenges all his opponents and antagonists. 
At the competition, it will soon be evident that they 
all are inferior in wisdom and knowledge. 

11. My days have passed by, 
nay plans are torn up, 

the possessions of my heart. 

''The possessions of my beart'^ we have to take bb 
an apposition to plans. 

It is all past, even my dearest thoughts, my sweetest 
expectations— my bosom-children — which I cherished 
so affectionately, all is gone. 

12. They change night into day; 
light is nearer than darkness. 

Nearer than darkness, orig.: nearer than the face 
of darkness. 

They try to change the dark night of my miserable 
life into light and day, alleging that the time must 
soon be at hand when comfort and peace will enter. 

V. 13—16. 

13. If I wait for Sheol as my house, 

(if) I have made my bed in the darkness, 

Bed. The Hebr. word is prop, the pass. part. Kal 
of ^'jaza". 

If I have made myself ready for my last dwelling- 
place, the grave, and if I am waiting for the message 
of death — 

14. (if) I have cried to the desolation, ^^Thou 

art my father", 
(and) to the worm, ^^My mother and my 
sister," 
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If I have made myself so familiar with the thought 
of worm, corruption and desolation that I consider 
them as my relatives, although their smiles are not 
sweet — 

15. well, where is then my hope, 
yea, my hope? Who shall see it? 

Hope, removed, is to be found no more, they may 
seek as diligently as they can. 

16. It descends into the solitary rooms of 

Sheol; 
(there is) may be rest in the dust withal. 

Solitary rooms or separate places. The radix of the 
orig. word is **badadd" and means: to separate, to 
part.— /t descends. The pred. is the plur. in Hebr. We 
must think -the expectations" or the different forms 
of hope as subj. The verb directs the accusative 
without prep.— Afaj be, in Hebr., if or if not. 

Hope on its way to Sheol, nothing is left but rest 
in the grave, toward which I am going; and soon the 
mold will cover my bones. 



Review of the Conienis* 

1. This chapter is full of melancholy and dark me- 
ditations. Ijjob tells that he is an object of insult 
and derision to his friends. He charges them with 
want of knowledge and wisdom. He beseeches God 
that he would discharge and free him from his fetters 
and his prison (1—6). 

2. He speaks of his grief, his decay and his leanness. 
Righteous people are much astonished when they see 
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the sorrow and the misfortunes to which Ijjob is 
exposed (7—9), 

3. Ijjob sees nothing but death before himself. He 
is near to the darkness of Sheol. The hope is already 
there. All is past: hope, light, time, and the great 
riches that his heart had enjoyed (10—16). 

4. Nevertheless, he is resolved, at least for the mo- 
ment, to endure all sufferings, well knowing that their 
results and purposes are increased strength and con- 
stancy. But this knowledge, which his friends also 
endeavor to implant in his mind, is soon swept away 
by the icy winds from Sheol. 
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b) BILDAD AND IIJOB. (Ch. J8 and J9), 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. Then answered Bildad, the Shnhite, and 
said: 
Bildad begins for the second time to speak. 

V. 2—3. 

2. When are yon going to put an end to 

words? 
Be reasonable, and afterwards we will 
talk. 

WbeD, orig., how long.— Fou^Ij job and his equals, 
not Ijjob and the other two friends.— J^iid In Hebr. 
we have the plur. We must translate the word in the 
sing. form. 

Ijjob must cease from his empty words, and use his 
reason and be rational; only on these conditions 
could a profitable discourse be carried on. 

3. Why are we acconnted as beasts, 
(and) deemed unclean in your eyes? 

Why, The word, used in the orig. text, is composed 
of the interrogative pron. and the pass. part, of the 
verb: "jada." It should consequently mean: how in 
structed, or for what reason.— -Beasts, In Hebr. a coll. 
sing,— '^^ Deemed unclean^ ^ is inthe Niph. of the verb, 
which here is used as a Lamed He instead of a Lamed 
Aleph. 

Ijjob's opinion of his friends' wisdom and purity 
was by no means favorable, as we have seen. 
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V. 4-7. 

4. He is tearing his soul in his wrath! 

Is the earth to be abandoned for thy 

sake, 
and shall the rock be removed from its 

place? 

Has God to change or alter the laws of nature and 
the rules of his wise government, according to which 
punishment always follows in the steps of transgres- 
sions? And this for the sake of a person who is con- 
suming himself in wrath and anger. An unreeison- 
able demand, indeed! 

5. Yea, the light of the wicked shall be ex- 

tinguished, 
and the flame of his fire shall not flash. 

Despite all that you may say about a contrary- 
state, the day of the ungodly is on the decline. Bil- 
dad hints that Ijjob's decay is the result of his wicked- 
ness and his great sins. 

6. The light shall be darkness in his tent, 
and his lamp shall be extinguished over 

him. 

The path of the life of the wicked shall not be light- 
ened with God's love and grace, the end thereof shall 
be total darkness. 

7. The steps of his strength shall be strait- 

ened, 
and his counsel shall cause him to fall. 
Straitened or limited. 
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He shall no longer go about in a haughty manner, 
but his own wisdom shall be the cause of his down- 
faU. 

V. 8—11. 

8. For he is brought into a net with his 

feet, 
and he treads upon a trap. 

He is surrounded on all sides by perils, that are 
concealed. 

9. The noose seizes (him) hj the heel, 
the snare takes fast hold of him. 

The snare. See 5: 5. The radix of the Hebr. word 
is "zamam" (= to braid, to twist). 

At last he is caught as a bird in the snare or a 
beast in a trap. 

10. The snare, prepared for him, is hidden in 

the ground; 
and the toils, designed to him, (are) 
across the pathway. 

The snare, prepared for biw, orig., his string or 
rope, that is: the snare in which he will be caught.— 
The toils (in Hebr. the sing.), designed to bim, orig., 
his trap, the trap laid out for him. The radix of the 
word is *4akad" (= to catch). 

The trap and the snare are laid so that he can not 
see them, nor can he keep watch against them. They 
are hidden. 

11. Terrors frighten him on all sides; 
and they chase him in his tracks. 

On all sides. The orig. word is prop, a noun: cir- 

TheboohcfJiJob. U 
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cuit, circle; it is often used as an adv.: round about, 
on all Qides.—Cbase, orig., break or crush into pieces, 
shatter.— /fl bis tracks, orig., to his feet. 

An image of a roused beast, chased by dogs and 
terror, is here used. 

V. 12—15. 

12. His strength is weakened by hunger; 
and ruin is prepared at his side. 

Weakened by hunger, orig., hungry.— fo prepared. 
The verb is the part. Niph of "kun." 

A gradual dechne and an inevitable destruction- 
there his share! 

13. It devours the members of his body, 
the firstborn of death devours his mem- 
bers. 

Itzzzthe ruin (v. 12),— Members or limbs. Theorig. 
word is translated in ch. 17: 16: ^^solitary rooms" 
or * 'separated places' \ Compare with that passage. — 
Body, orig., skin. — The firstborn of death, that is: 
the most terrible and hideous sickness; a very plain 
hint at Ijjob's dreadful disease. 

In his disgusting ailment Ijjob should find an evi- 
dent proof of his great and many sins. 

14. He is torn up from his tabernacle, his 

confidence; 
and it causes him to advance to the king 
of terrors. 

ConSdence is apposition to tabemeicle.— /^ causes 
him to advance. The orig. verb is in Hiph., either 
the 2nd pers. masc. or the 3rd pers. fem. The subj. 
is consequently either *^thou" (=^ God), or the imper- 
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sonal: "it" (all the unhappy events that befall him, 
or the ruin in v. 12 and 13). We prefer "it", because 
God is not addressed elsewhere in the chapter.— Tie 
king of terrors y L e* death. 

The disaster and misfortune, removing him from 
all objects in which his trust was placed, bring him 
irresistibly nearer and nearer to death. 

15. Something that is strange to him will 

dwell in his tabernacle; 
brimstone will be strewed over his reel* 
dence. 
Something that is strange to him etc., orig., it shall 
dwell in his tabernacle, from not (having been) in it 
or there, or from not having belonged to him, that 
is: something to him strange or unknown will come 
to dwell in his house: the unspeakable, dreadful and 
detestable last visitation, which was very near. 

The habitation or mansion where he is dwelling 
shall after his departure be considered unclean or in- 
fected; so dreadful will the last "strange" visitation 
be that they will hold it necessary to fumigate it 
with sulphur in order to purify it. 
V. 16-19. 

16. Beneath, his roots grow dry; 
and above, his branch withers. 

Beneath and above, orig., from beneath and from 
above. — Withers , orig., is cut off. 

The wicked man is here compared to a tree that is 
going to dry and die. 

1 7* His remembrance perishes from the earth, 
and there is no name for him on the com- 
mon ground. 
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On the common ground, orig., over the surfaces of 
the vast field. See 5: 10. 

His remembrance shall not be alive, neither in the 
village, nor in the fields among the nomadic people. 
His name will be dead for ever. 

18. They push him from light into darkness, 
and they chase him away from the world. 

They cbase bim, orig., they frighten him away. The 
verb is the impf. of Hiph., the 3rd pers. plur., of 
"nadad." 

In the world or on the earth there is no place for 
him or for his name. As a detestable being he must 
be driven out. 

19. He has neither progeny, nor offspring 

among his people, 
nor any remaining in his dwellings. 

He bsL8 no progeny etc., orig., (there is) not a 
progeny to him, and not an oUspring.— Dwellings. 
The orig. word means prim, the life or the abode of 
a stranger, the residence in a strange country; then in 
general: a dwelling place. 

So totally his name shall be dead that he shall have 
no single son or daugther, who may inherit it. 

V. 20—21. 

20. The people of the West shall be aston- 

ished at his day, 

and the people of the East shall feel 

horror. 

His day, i. e. his last day, the day when he shall 

make the final account, and his sentence will be given. 

—Tie people oftbe West and tbe people of tbe East, 
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orig., the last and the first ones, or the posterior 
and the anterior; then: the western and the eastern 
people or nations.— Fee/ horror, prim., catich horror. 
The events of that day shall, regarding the wicked, 
be of such a nature that all people must turn their 
eyes from them with horror in their hearts. 

21. Yea, such (are) the dwellings of the un- 
righteous, 
and such the place (of him that) knows 
not God. 

Terrible end of those who know not God, and of all 
things that belong to them! 



Refhiew of the Contents* 

1. Bildad requests that his antagonists try to 
regain their mind and understanding, so that there 
may be a reasonable discourse, and so that he and 
his equals no longer may be considered as unclean 
beasts (1—3). 

2. Ijjob ought to know and remember that the light 
of the wicked will be extinguished, and that the sun of 
their day is setting. In the darkness they will stum- 
ble and fall (4—7). 

3. The poor, suffering Ijjob is like a bird or a 
beast, that always and on all sides is surrounded by 
traps and snares, and suddenly can be caught. He 
can never be sure or safe, the hidden perils filling his 
heart with deadly fear (8—11). 

4. Diseases are continually eating him and his 
fortune, destruction and death are near, ''the first- 
born of death" is already working in his body and 
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his members, "The king of horror" will take hold of 
him and c©»rry him away from his (Jwellings, filled 
with sin and impurity (12—15). 

5. The memory of him shall be exterminated, and 
his name shall be effaced. He shall be drive^ from 
the earth, and he shall disappear into the darkness 
of oblivion, without leaving behind him children 
and grand children, or any descendants. Nothing 
will be left that may remind people of his existence 
or his greatness (16 — 19). 

6. The house and the family of the ungodly and 
wicked men shall be destroyed or overthrown, and 
the ruin shall be so terrible that all the people on the 
earth with astonishment and horror in their souls 
and in their eyes must turn from the shocking spec- 
tacle. Sad end of wicked men's lives 'and fortunes! 
(20, 21). 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

1. Then Ijjob answered and said: 
V. 2—5. 

2. How long will you afflict my soul, 
and crush me with words? 

Will you a&ict. The verb is the impf. Hiph. of 
'^jagah". 

He had reason to ask: "how long can you be heart- 
less enough to trouble or vex my soul with your re- 
primands. Do you not become weary? 

3. This is the tenth time (that) you outrage 

me; 
you are not ashamed, you make me 
amazed. 

This is the tenth time, orig., this is ten times.— Fou 
make me amazed, orig., you excite astonishment or 
surprise in me. *'Tahk'ru" stands probably instead 
of "tahakiru", the Hiph. form of an Arabic verb: 
"hakar". Some take the verb in the sense of: harden; 
but our translation is in accordance with that 
of prominent scholars among both Arabians and 
Hebrews. Gesenius is of the same opinion. 

Ijjob is astonished at their perseverance in persecut- 
ing and outraging him. 

4. But indeed, even (if) I have erred, 
my error remains with myself. 

It is my fault, and I, not you, have to answer for it. 
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5. Or do you, really, exalt yourselves over 

me, 
and will you let my digrace prove against 
me? 

Please consider or examine carefully yours and my 
state of mind, yours and my works, yours and my life, 
and the like, and you will then surely find out, which 
is the better part. You, proud and haughty critics, 
have made yourselves my unfair judges. 

V. 6—10. 

6. Know then that God has wronged me, 
and with his net he has compassed me? 

Wronged me. The orig. verb means prim, to bend 
or to make crooked. — He has compassed me with his 
net, orig., he has made his net to compass me. The 
verb means prim, in Kal: to go in a circle, in Hiph., 
to encircle, to compass. 

God has injured me, and without cause he has sur- 
rounded me with a chain of calamities which I try to 
break, but in vain. 

7. Behold, I am crying ^ ^violence", and I 

get no answer; 
I am calling for help, but (there is) no 
justice. 

I am callinM for help. The verb means in Kal: to be 
wide, to be in happy circumstances, to be rich or 
mighty; to be saved; in Piel: to cry for help. 

It is impossible for him to get justice; it is justice 
that he demands, nothing else; he is nevertheless an 
object of the greatest injustice. 
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8. He has cut off my way by a wall, so that 

I can not move forward, 
and over my paths he has laid darkness. 

Cut off by a wall The verb means prim, to wall, to 
unmure. 

A very expressive image of the immense misery 
from which there was no way out. 

9. He has stripped me of my glory, 

and he has removed the crown from my 
head. 

He has stripped me etc., orig., my glory he has 
taken off from me (just as garments).— Hie has re- 
moved etc., orig., he has caused the crown of my head 
to leave. 

From the highest degree of happiness he has sunk 
me into the deepest humiliation and infamy. 

10. He broke me down on all sides, and I 

passed away; 
and he pulled up my hope as a tree. 

He destroyed me completely; the roots of my life 
are torn up. 

V. 11—15. 

11. He made his wrath glow against me, 
and he considered me, in regard to him- 
self, as (one of) his enemies. 

Made bis wrath glow. The verb ("charah'^) is the 
impf. apoc. of Hiph. 
I have been observed and treated as God's enemy. 

12. His hordes came together; 
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and they raised up againet me their way, 
and they encamped around my taber- 
nacle. 

Tbey rmaed up tbeir way, or: they elevated or 
builded the way (by accumulating earth, sand, gravel, 
stones or other material).— Aroizod, orig., around to 
(in relation to). 

Numerous hordes or troops of plagues and pains, 
equipped and sent out by and from God, advanced 
toward him, attacking his tabernacle, his family and 
his person. 

13. He has removed from me my brothers, 
and my acquaintances are certainly es- 
tranged from me. 

He has removed or: he has kept at a distance. — My 
acquaintances, orig. , those who know me. (The part, of 
Kal with pers. pron. &\ifi,).-^Tbey are estranged. The 
Hebr. word means: to turn out of the road or way, 
to be ahenated from, then: to be a stranger to. 

His brothers had been separated from him* without 
mercy, and those who had known him before h^d be- 
come strangers to him, because of his misery. 

14, My kinsfolk have retreated, 

and my intimate friends have forgotten 
me. 

Kinsfolk, orig., near ones.— fiave retreated, orig., 
have ceased, desisted from, or left.— Jl/jr intimate 
friends, orig, those who are known by me. (The part, 
of Pual with the pers. pron. suff.). 

I am now alone, they have all left and forgotten 
me. 
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15. The sojourners of my house, and my maids 

count me as a stranger; 
I am an alien in their eyes. 

The sojourners of my house, orig., the strangers of 
my house, then: the slaves or servants. 

Even those who have been in my service, eating my 
bread, despise me, feigning that they never have seen 
or known me. 

V. 16—20. 

16. I call my servant, but he does not an- 

swer; 
with my mouth I entreat him for mercy. 

I call my servant. The Hebr. verb has a prep, be- 
fore the person that is called.— /entreat him for mercy. 
The orig. verb means in Kal: to have compassion 
on, to be merciful, in Hithp.: to direct a petition for 
mercy to some one. 

To such a humiliation Ijjob was submitted. In vain 
he made supphcation for mercy to his servants. 

37. My breath is strange to my wife, 

and my pitiable condition to the children 
of my mother. 

My pitiable condition, or: my entreaties for mercy. 
The word, that ought to be read: **channotaj'', can 
not be the verb here, the accent and the context for- 
bidding such an opinion. See Gesenius, Nordling and 
others. Delitzsch considers it to be an infin. form of 
**chanan," and translates: Mein Stank.— Tie children 
of my mother or **of my belly", i. e. his brothers and 
sisters. See v. 13. Ijjob had lost his children. He 
had perhaps grand-children. We do not know. 
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Even to his wife he is unpleasant and disgusting in 
the highest degree, his own brothers (and sisters?) 
feel disgust at his misery. 

18. Even small children despise me, 
(if) I arise, they speak against me. 

Despise 18 inHebr. construed with prep, ("b") be- 
fore the person that is an object of contempt. 

How often have we not seen a multitude of naughty 
children, gathered on the street about a poor, old 
man, dressed in rags, and covered with wounds and 
dust, making a sport of him and irritating him. 
Angry, but to ^o purpose, he threateningly raises 
against them his voice, his hands, and his crutches. 
If they retreat, it is only for a moipent, they are soon 
back, repeating their attack. 

19. All my confidential friends abhor me, 
and those (^whom) I have loved are turned 

against me. 

My coDSdeDtial friends, orig., men of my familiar 
intercourse. 

Common confidence, friendship and love can not 
stand the trials of sorrow and pains. Even our bosom 
friends fiee, when the tempests of punishment and 
disasters are raging around us. 

20. My bones cleave to my skin and to my 

flesh, 
and I am narrowly escaped with the skin 
of my teeth. 

My bones. In Hebr. we have here the sing. = the 
system of my bones . 
There is nothing left in my body but skin and 
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bones; my sickness and my agonies have stripped me 
of all my flesh. Only the gums of the teeth, which 
last succumb to the disease, were left intaict. 

V. 21—24. 

21. Pity me, pity me, you, my friends, 
because the hand of God has hit me. 

Hit. The verb has in Hebr. a prep, before the per- 
son that is hit. 

What a penetrating cry of grief, what a pathetic 
appeal to the mercy of his friends! He tries to awake 
tender feelings within their breasts, reminding them 
of their former friendship. 

22. Why do you persecute me, as God (does), 
and are not satiated with my flesh? 

It seems that you can never vex and torment me 
enough. You are like the beasts that, having torn 
their prey, are not satisfied before they have totally 
devoured it. 

23. Would to God, nevertheless, that my 

words were written! 
0, that they were engraved in a book, 

24. that, with an iron pen and lead, 
they were graven in the rock forever! 

With an iron pen and lead. We think the words 
engraved or cut in the rock, and lead poured out in 
the incisions, in order to make the words more visible. 
Inscriptions of that kind are still to be seen in Ara- 
bia. 

Ijjob wishes to say: When of all men not even my 
nearest friends will grant me justice and right, I can 
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not forbear but wish that my words maybe preserved 
to posterity, which surely will judge righteously. 

V. 25—27. 

25. But I myself know (that) my redeemer is 

alive, 
and he shall rise at last over the dust. 

"/s alive^^ is in Hebr. expressed by an adj. with the 
meaning: alive.— A^ last. The Hebr. word is prim, an 
adj., meaning: the following or the coming; here it is 
used as an adv. 

Whatever insult I may suffer, and however you 
may contradict me, I know nevertheless that the Grod 
of righteousness lives, and that he at last, if not be- 
fore my bones molder in the grave, shall justify me in 
the eyes of men. 

26. And when my skin, which they have 

gnawed about, is no more, 
then I shall, free from my flesh, see God. 

When my skin is no more, orig., after my skin.— 
That they have gnawed about, orig., they have gone 
in a circle around it (= the skin), See v. 6. God and 
his messengers, disease and wounds, had like worms 
gnawed about the skin of Ijjob. This work of destruc- 
tion finally completed, he would enter the realm of 
shadow.— F/^e from my ffesb, orig., from my flesh, 
that is: deprived of it. 

In the realm af shadow I shall, though without 
body, in a clear and wholly conscious perception 
witness God's appearance to my justification. This 
is the simple and natural meaning of Ijjob's words. A 
presentiment of everlasting life, a life of satisfaction 
and righteousness, shines forth, a presentiment, sur- 
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passing widely the common idea of the Hebrews of 
that time about the life of shadow in Sheol. 

27. Him, yea, him I shall behold to my fa- 

vor, 
and my eyes shall see (him), but not (as) 

a stranger; 
my reins will be consumed within me, 

Bim, yea. him. We have here in Hebr. a relative 
pron., on which we have to lay great emphasis.— To 
my favor, orig., to me.— iteifls, the seat of the inward 
tender feelings, of the passions.— TTitiifl me, orig., in 
my bosom, in my life. 

This presentiment increases to a perception of the 
resurrection of the body. Ijjob, seeing God with the 
eyes of his soul and of his body, no longer as a 
stranger, but as a kind father and friend, imagines 
that he will be consumed by overpowering joy. 

V. 28—29. 

28. When you are saying: "How may we 

persecute him?" 
— the root of the matter is of course 
found in me — 

Persecute. The Hebr. verb has a prep. ('T') before 
its object.— Of coo/we, in Hebr., "and" in the begin- 
ning of the clause. 

Ijjob sees his friends engaged in deliberations 
against him, while they in him alone find the root of 
the evil. 

29. be afraid for your part of the sword, 
for sins of sword are a glow, 
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SO that you may know that (ther^ is) 
judgment! 

Sins of sword, crimes of the severest kind, that can 
not be atoned but by the loss of life.— TAaf {there is) 
judgment. The Hebr. word is composed of the letter 
*'Shin", ^n abrevivation of "asher" (= that) and 
*'dun" or *'deen" (= judgment). 

Tour persecution of me is a sin which deserves 
death; it shall be for you a glow of suffering. And 
this glow will convince you of the fact that a judge 
and a judgment exist. 



Revie'lt} of the Contents. 

1. Ijjob regards the manners and the behavior of 
his friends as an insult and an outrage, caused by 
their arrogance. For this reason they had need of 
examining their own hearts, instead of examining 
and judging Ijjob and his pure hfe (1 — 5). 

2. God has injured him. He cries for justice, but 
he can get no answer. Darkness lies over his ways. 
He is stripped of all his honor and glory. He is bro- 
ken down and torn up as a tree out of the earth 
(6—10). 

3. God has in his anger dealt with him as his ene- 
my, having sent against him gloomy and dark troops 
of sorrows, sufferings and pains. He is inclosed or 
confined as a besieged. He is cut off from all inter- 
course with his brothers, his nearest and most in- 
timate friends. Like an unknown man, as a stranger, 
he leads a miserable life in his own house. Neither his 
servants, nor his housemaids care for him. Even his 
wife is turned from him, she loathes him. He is piti- 
able indeed (11— 20). 
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4. But he appeals in vain to the mercy of his for- 
mer three friends, who seem never to be satisfied with 
tearing and tormenting him. He wishes that he could 
write in a book or on a rock all things that concern 
him, in order that it might be possible for coming 
generations to try his cause and to judge without 
partiality (21—24). 

5. It may now be as it will in this world and in 
this time, God himself shall get me justice and satis- 
faction at last. I shall see him as my redeemer, as my 
righteous judge, as my tender father, and I will be 
unspeakably happy. Ijjob discovers through the 
darkness of Sheol a glimpse of everlasting light and 
life (25—27). 

6. He ends the chapter with a sharp rebuke and 
exhortation, worthy of consideration. His carping 
friends should consider that they were committing 
trespasses, worthy of death, and that they had 
reason to fear the remorses of conscience and the 
judgments of the Almighty. The remorses will be ter- 
rible, and God's judgments hard and crushing (28, 
29). 



JHie book of Ijjob. 
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*c) ZOPHAR AND IJfJOB (Ch, 20 and 2J). 

CHAPTER XX. 

. 1. Then answered Zophar, the Naamathite, 
and said: 
Zophar begms for the second time to speak. 
V. 2—5. 

2. Therefore my thoughts bring me to an- 

swer, 
and because of my zeal within me (I 
must). 

Therefore, i. e. because it is exax^tly as you have 
said.-— Jl/j^ thoughts. See 4: IS.—BriDg me to answer, 
orig., cause me to return or: bring me forth again. — 
My zeal, orig., my hurrying; the word is prop, the 
inf. of Kal of **chush''. 

Therefore =^ just because the sins of sword are an 
inward fire or glow, by which God makes men learn 
and feel his punishing righteousness, and because I 
fear the *'sword" or God's hard visitations, which by 
right should reach me, if such. blasphemies as yours 
should pass without reproax^h or rebuke from me. 

3. I hear rebuke, an outrage to me, 

but a breath of my reason causes me to 
answer. 

An outrage to me, orig., my shame or outrage, an 
apposition to rebuke. 

From my reason I will give answer to your blas- 
pheming and outraging words; I will, of course, an- 
swer you in a clear and reasonable manner. 
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4. Dost thou know this of old, 

from (the time) when man was placed 
upon earth? 

From the time etc., orig., from a plax^ing of man 
upon the earth; the verb is in the inf. 

Is it possible that you have such an experience of 
old.^ Have you heard or seen it mentioned, from the 
beginning of the world, that such things have hap- 
pened to just and innocent people? Surely not. This 
is a simple and plain explanation of the meaning in 
this verse. 

5. But no, the triumph of the wicked (is) of 

short duration; 
and the joy of the ungodly (lasts) but 
for a moment. 

Of abort duration ^ orig., from short.— -JJizf for a 
moment, orig., up to a moment. 

The wicked shall not succeed, even if they prosper 
for a time, and their joy be exceedingly great for some 
days. You yourself are a striking, but unhappy 
example in this. 

V. 6—11. 

6. If his excellence should mount up to the 

heavens, 

and his head should reach to the cloud, 

Excellence or highness. 

Should he be ever so high or proud— 

7. as his dung he shall be lost for ever, 
those who saw him shall say, "Where is 

he?'' 
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Those who saw bim, in Hebr. the part, of Kal of 
**raaJi'' with pers. pron. suff. 

A coarse image of the disgusting ruin and destruc- 
tion of the wicked. 

8. As a dream he flies away, and they do 

not find him; 
and he is frightened away as a vision of 
night. 

He 18 frightened away, the Hebr. verb being the 
impf. of Hoph. of *'nadadd" (a strange form). 

He disappears as swiftly as a dream. His whole 
life is a dream. 

9. The eye has perceived him, but does so 

no more, 
and his place shall behold him no more. 

Does so no more. In Hebr. we have here the usual 
n^ative word and the impf. of Kal of ^'jasaph*', a 
verb that commonly is used to repeat an suction, ex- 
pressed by a preceding verb. 

The ungodly must be totally rooted out so that 
they can be found no more on earth. 

10. His sons must please the poor, 

and his hands have to restore his goods. 

Please The Hebr. verb means in Kal: to be pleased 
with, to enjoy, in Piel: to please or to satisfy.— ite- 
store, orig., to make or cause to return or to come 
back, here: to restore. 

They must please the poor by restoring to them 
the goods and riches which they have been deprived 
of. 
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11. His bones are full of his youthful vigor, 
but it shall rest with him in the dust. 

Youthful vigor. The Hebr. word is explicated in 
two ways. Some hold that it must be derived from 
"alam" (^to hide, to cover), and it should then 
mean: hidden or secret sins. Others hold it to be a 
denom. of '*alftm" (= a fullgrown young man) and 
translate it: youthful vigor or strength. It seems to 
us that both context and parallelism require a trans- 
lation according to the latter derivation. — Id, orig., 
on or over, as in ch. 17: 16. 

The vigor or strength of which the wicked men 
boast leaves them at last, when they depart; and they 
can never find it again, having lost it. 
V. 12—16. 

12. If (also) the evil should have a sweet taste 

in his mouth, 
(and) he should hide it under his tongue; 

This verse and the next one are conditional clauses 
in relation to the principal proposition in v. 14. 

13. (if) he should indulge in it and not leave 

it, 
but retain it in his palate, 
Indulge iDy orig., to spare or forbear concerning 
it, to treat forbearingly.— --Kefain, orig., keep beick, 
restrain, refuse; here: keep, retain.— In his palate, 
orig., in the midst of his palate. 

He deals with the evil forbearingly; he keeps it, he 
indulges in it. 

14. his food in his bowels will change, 
the gall of asps will be within him. 
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Within bim, orig., in his inner part. 
The evil or the sins that he cherishes, will change 
into poison and bitter gall. 

15. He devoured a fortune, but he vomits it 

up again; 
God drives it out from his belly. 

He will have no profit of his riches, he must leave 
them all. 

16. He sucks the poison of asps; 

the tongue of the viper kills him. 

All that he enjoys is hke a strong poison with dead- 
ly effects. 

V. 17—21. 

17. He shall not, delighted, look at rivulets, 
flowing brooks of honey and milk. 

Delighted look at, see 3: d.-^Flowing brooks ot 
honey aud milk, orig., streams of brooks of honey 
and mUk. 

It is of no use for him to look for streams or floods, 
filled with heaven's blessings. 

18. Bringing back what is gained by toil, he 

shall not swallow (it); 
according to (his) means he must restore 
(it); and he shall not rejoice. 

Bringing back. In Hebr. the part, of Hiph.— TTAat; 
is gained by toil, orig., fortune or wealth, gained by 
labor or toM.—According to means or property, re- 
sources etc., orig., as property, his restitution. 

Compare with v. 10. 
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19. For he has crushed and forsaken the 

poor, 
(and) violently taken a house; and he shall 
not build it up. 
Violently taken or robbed.— He shall never be able 
to enjoy his ill-gotten gain. The forcibly taken house 
he will never be able to rebuild. 

20. Since he has not felt quietness in his 

belly, 
he shall not escape with what is dear to 
him. 

What 18 dear to Aira, expressed in Hebr. by the pass, 
part, of Kal of "chamad" (= to desire, to feel delight, 
to be greatly pleased with) and the pers. pron. suff. 
and means prop.: the object of his desire or delight. 

The object of his heart's desire and love, having 
caused so great uneasiness and restlessness to him, 
shall be taken away from him. 

21. Nothing was left for his greed, 
therefore shall his goods not last. 

For bis greed, orig., for his food or aliment, that is: 
for Kim to eat or consume. — Goods, in Hebr. a coll. 
sing.— Lasf . The orig. verb means prop, to turn, to 
wring, to be strong, here: to be, to exist, to last. 

His greed devoured all that belonged to his poor 
neighbor; but what is gained in such a manner, shall 
be lost again. **I11 got, ill spent." 
V. 22—25. 

22. In the fulness of his abundance, it will 

be narrow for him; 
the hand of all afflicted shall reach him^ 
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Tbe band of att aMictedy oiig., every hand of an 
afflicted. 

The hands of those whom he has oppressed and in- 
jured shall once either directly or mdirectly rest upon 
him with crushing weight. 

23. It will happen; in order to fill his belly, 
he will hurl upon him the fury of his 

wrath; 
and he will make his food rain upon him. 

His food, orig., by or with his food.— C^on bim (in 
the last member of the verb), orig., upon them. The 
plural form is used because of the collective sense that 
lies in "the wicked." 

If his appetite has not yet been satisfied, it shall at 
last receive its fill, although not in the manner he 
hoped, when the wrath of God breaks forth, bringing 
to him a food of horrible kind: a torrent of retribu- 
tion. 

24. (If) he flees from the weapons of iron, 
the bow of copper will pierce him. 

The weapons. In Hebr. a coll. sing.: armor. 
He can escape one danger, but only to fall into an- 
other. "Incidit in Scyllam qui vultvitareCharybdin." 

25. (If) he pulls, and it leaves the body, 
and the flashing point comes out of his 

gall, 
terrors (will fall) on him. 

It leaves the body, orig., it goes out of the body. — 
The flashing point, orig., the lightning, here the light- 
ning or flashing steel point of the arrow. 

The pains do not cease, although the arrow has 
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been pulled out; on the contrary, they increase to the 
most vehement degree, and death follows. 
V. 26—29. 

26. Entire darkness is prepared for his hid- 

den goods, 
fire (that is) not blown shall devour it, 
it shall consume what is left in his taber- 
nacle. 
Fire that is not blown (by men, but by the .Lord): 
lightning or rain of fire.—/^ shall consume, orig., it 
shall feed or graze. The verb is the impf . apoc. of Kal 
of "raah." 

Nothing will remain, all shall be consumed by God's 
visitation. 

27. The heavens shall reveal his iniquity, 
and the earth shall rise against him. 

Reveal TheHebr. verb ("galah") in the impf. of 
Piel. 
Heaven and earth are going to testify against him. 

28. The increase of his house shall depart 
(as) floods of water, in the day of his 

wrath. 

Depart. The orig. verb is the impf. apoc. of Kal of 
"galah."— F/oocte of water, orig., flows or flowing.— 
TheHebr. word (the part, of Niph. of "nagar") is a 
plur. because of the coll. sense in ^'increase". 

As flowing water, hurrying onward, his substance 
must disappear and vanish. 

29. This (is) the portion of a wicked man 

from God, 
and the lot appointed to him by God. 
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The lot appointed to him by God, orig., the lot of 
his word (or promise) from God. 
A deplorable lot, indeed! 



Refhi^ of, the Contents. 

1. The consciousness of the enormity and guilt of 
sin, and an inward zeal oblige Zophar to step forth 
once more. He is violently excit-ed when he thinks of 
Ijjob's words and expressions. The sum of his speech 
is: the jubilation of the wicked will soon cease, and 
their joy will have a sad end (1—5 \. 

2. The wicked in his pride shall be humiliated. 
He shall vanish as a dream, as a vision. His place 
will be empty. In the midst of youthful strength and 
courage he will be thrown down. His children will be 
forced to please or satisfy the poor, whom their father 
has injured. "Pride will have a fall" (6—11). 

3. The iniquity may be ever so sweet, agreeable 
and dear for a time, it shall, nevertheless, be turned 
into poison and gall, that will imbitter and spoil the 
whole life (12— 16). 

4. To no purpose he stretches his desire toward 
rivers of honey and milk. He will have no peace and 
joy, because he has stripped the poor of their fortune 
and happiness. His goods shall not last, nothing will 
be left for him. "Dl got, ill spent" (17—21). 

5. God will punish him severely, he can not escape 
God's hand. Thunders and lightnings shall bring 
terrors to his body and soul (22—25). 

6. Darkness will rest over and in his tent, and fill 
his tabernacle. The fire of God's wrath shall consume 
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all his living and estate. Heaven and earth rise 
against him. In the great day of God's wrath he 
must remain poor, naked and wretched. This is the 
lot of a wicked man. Zophar means that Ijjob should 
beware (26—29). 
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CHAPTER XXL 
1. Then Ijjob answered and said: 
V. 2— 6. 

2. Hear diligently my speech, 

and may this be your consolations. 

TJiiflf=.what I am about to say. — Your consola- 
tions, that is: the consolations from you. 

I can not get any better consolations from you 
than that you diligently and quietly will hear what 
I have to relate. 

3. Forbear me, that I may speak, 

and after that I have spoken, thou may- 
est mock. 

After that I have spoken, Theorig. verb is found 
in the inf. of Piel. 

Ijjob considers the answers and objections of his 
friends to have been made in derision. 

4. As for me, is my complaint to men, 
and if (it is), why should not my patience 

fail? 

Why should not my patience fail, orig., why should 
not my breath (or spirit) be shortened? 

I have not complained before men; but even if I 
have done so, I can certainly be excused. Is it amaz- 
ing that I sometimes lose my patience? 

5. Turn your eyes to me, and be aston- 

ished, 
and lay the hand on the mouth. 
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Turn your eyes, orig., one word: "panah" = turn 
eyes, or thoughts or mind to something, to take 
notice of. — Be astonished. The Hebr. verb is a very- 
strange form of perf. Hoph. The 3rd pers. is used in- 
stead of the 2nd, a kind of "licentia poetica.'' 

Be quiet now, and listen! You are about to hear 
things that will arouse your astonishment, terrible 
things. 

6. Yea, when I remember, I am frightened, 
and horror seizes my flesh. 

My sufferings are so great, that I shudder when I 
think of them. 

V. 7-11. 

7. Why do the wicked live? 

They become old, yea, they grow strong 
in might. 

Live. The Hebr. verb is in the impf. of Kal of 
*'chajah'\ — Id might. In Hebr. the noun is used ad- 
verbially without prep. 

A question near at hand, and worthy of considera- 
tion. There is something peculiar in the prosperity 
of ungodly people. With Ijjob many have wondered 
at this. 

8. Their seed stands firm before them, with 

them, 
and their offspring before their eyes. 

Stand tirm. In Hebr. the part, of Niph. of "kun". 
Their children and descendants are successful and 
thriving, and they rejoice in their prosperity. 

9. Their houses (are) secure from fear, 
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neither (does) the rod of God (fall) on 
them. 

God does not inflict punishment on the wicked, 
seemingly they are not objects of God's anger, they 
live in peace and tranquillity. 

10. His bull covers, and does not fail; 
his heifer bears, and does not cast. 

Fail. The verb (here in Hiph.) means in Kal: to 
defile, to shun, to pollute, to cast away.— Cas/, orig., 
to be destitute of children or offspring. 

He is prosperous even as to his cattle. 

11. They send out their children as a flock 

of sheep; 
and their lads dance. 

A flock of sheep. See ch. 1: 3.— Notice the change 
into the plural number. 

They are very happy, rejoicing at their children's 
hilarity and cheerful plays. 

V. 12—16. 

12. They lift up (their voices) with tabor and 

cithern, 
and rejoice at the sound of the flute. 

Lift up their voices. We have to take the Hebr. 
verb in this sense here.— Tabor. An instrument of 
some metal, hke a wooden hoop, covered with a 
parchment or a stretched skin, sometimes with small 
rattling plates of metal in the edge. It was beaten 
especially by women.— Notice the likeness between the 
Hebr. radix "taphaph" and the Greek "typto". — 
Gtbern (in Greek: "kinyra" or "kithara"), a stringed 
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musical instrument among Hebrews and Greeks. It 
was played either by hand or by plectrum. — FlutOy 
"a musical pipe with lateral holes and keys, played 
by blowing with the mouth, and by stopping and 
opening the holes with the fingers." 

13. They spend in lust their days, 

and in a moment they descend to Sheol. 

Tbey spend. The verb is Piel of "balah" (= to 
grow old, to be worn out, here: to waste, to pass 
away, to spend). — They descend. The Hebr. verb- 
form is the impf. of Kal of "nachat". It ought to 
be in the impf. *^jinchat" or ''jechat" (apoc). Dagesh 
is euphonical. The verb is in Hebr. transitive. 

The happiness of the wicked is indeed enviable. Just 
as they sing and are engaged in amusements and 
pleasures, death comes suddenly and easily, bring- 
ing them to the gates of Sheol gently and without 
pain. 

14. Yet they have said to God, ^'Depart from 

us, 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways." 
Vav before the Hebr. word, that means: knowledge, 
is causal. — We desire not, orig., we are not pleased 
with. The verb in Hebr. is transitive. 

Although they have bid God depart from them, 
because they were not pleased with his way, they 
have many and great advantages. 

15. ^^What is the Almighty, that we should 

serve him, 
and what advantage do we gain, if we 
should join him?'^ 
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What advantage do we gain? The orig. verb means 
in Kal: to advantage, to avail, to be of use, in Hiph.: 
to help or aid, to get or gain advantage.— Join. The 
verb means orig. to push, to trust, here: either to 
entreat or to join; it is construed with the prep, ''b'' 
before the person. 

Because God does not distribute material profit 
among his servants, the wicjced find no pleasure in 
his service. Their god is the world, that offers them 
money and carnal pleasures of all kinds. 

16. Lo, their weal is not in their hand, 
the counsel of the w^ieked be far from me! 

I admit that the happiness of the wicked also lies 
in God's hand, and that he can turn it as soon as he 
pleases into unhappiness. I will not participate in 
their counsel, nor will I have anything to do with 
their opinion. But still, their success is inexplicable, 
v. 17-21. 

17. How often does the lamp of the wicked 

go out; 
and (how often) does their destruction 

come upon them, 
(w^hen) he distributes the shares in his 
wrath, 
How often, or how long. See 7: 19. 
They Escape in spite of the common calamities and 
disasters, which God sends upon the children of men 
as punishment. They seem to enjoy light, safety and 
peace. 

18. (so that) they become as straw for the 

wind, 
and as chaff that the gale steals away? 
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Steals away. The verb "genavattu" is formed in 
this manner: ganevah (= the perf. of Kal, 3rd pers. 
f em. ) with the pron. suff . ehu= genavat'hu, contracted : 
genavattu. 

How seldom God himself applies the rule that is 
given, for instance, in Ps. 1: 4: *The ungodly are not 
so, but are like the chaff which the wind drives 
away.'' 

19. God should reserve his punishment for his 

children! 
He may reward him, that he may feel 

(it). 

Reserve, orig., hide. — His punisbmeDt, orig., his 
iniquity. — Him, the sinner or offender, not his chil- 
dren. 

The friends of Ijjob had suggested that the punish- 
ment surely would fall upon the children of the wicked, 
if not upon them. Exemplary justice! No, the guilty 
one must suffer, not the innocent one. 

20. His (own) eyes may see his calamity, 
and he may drink of the wrath of the 

Almighty. 

Wrath, orig., glow or heat. 

The wrath of the Almighty may fall upon the sin- 
ner, only upon himself. 

21. For what interest has he in his house 

after him, 
when the number of his months is cut 
off? 
What interest has he in his house? Orig., what is 

Tkebook€fJSJob. 13 
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his pleasure in his hou8e?~Cl7t ofl^, orig., cleaved or 
split. 

What cares the wicked man for his house and his 
relatives, or for their sorrows and calamities, when he 
is gone? Their pain and suffering do not trouble him, 
when his time is out, nor will they injure him. No, he 
himself must be punished, and that now, before his 
months have reached their end. 

V. 22—26. 

22. Can they thoroughly teach the knowledge 

of God? 
See, he judges the high ones! 

The subj. in the first clause is impersonal. — Of, in 
Hebr., about. 

Can anyone give us instruction or knowledge about 
God's wisdom and his wonderful ways? He is too 
high to us, he who is the judge of all those that are 
high in heaven and on earth. God's motives will re- 
main secrets to us. And, as to you, you least of all 
are competent to bear witness of God and his deal- 
ings, you who make the shallow assertion that God, 
according to a fixed rule, distributes happiness or 
unhappiness in portions, great or small, correspond- 
ing to the guilt of men, so that the greatest mis- 
fortunes befall the greatest rogues. An opinion, sub- 
verted by the experience. 

23. The one dies in his full strength, 
being wholly at ease and^ quiet. 

Id bis full strength, orig., in the strength of his per- 
fection. The word, translated: strength, means prim. 
hone.— Being wholly, in Hebr., he whole. 
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24. His folds are full of milk, 

and the marrow of his bones is kept juicy. 

Folds, places or abodes for cattle and herds. Some 
translate the Hebr. word by: milk-paOs, and yet 
others by: breasts. The word is derived from an Arab, 
root that means: to lie down by water (about the 
cattle). —Jfif kept juicy. The verb means in Kal: to 
drink, in Pual: to be watered, to be kept sappy. 

He prospers even with respect to his cattle and his 
herds, that leave him rich produce. 

25. But the other dies in a bitter soul, 
without having eaten in happiness. 

Without having eaten, orig., and he has not eaten. 
He has led a life, filled with care and trouble of all 
kinds. 

26. Together they rest in the dust, 
and worms cover them. 

They = both the one (v. 23) and the other (v. 25). 
— Cover them or: form a cover over them. The Hebr. 
verb has a prep. ('*over") before its object. 

The wicked man, having always enjoyed riches, 
pleasures and honor in the world, and the poor, pious 
man who never has felt the happiness which money 
and a high position of life give, both shall be the food 
of worms, resting in the earth. 

V. 27-31. 

27. Behold, I know^ your thoughts, 

and the devices (which) you wrongfully 
contrive against me, 
You wrongfully contrive. The orig. verb means: to 
offer violence, to violate. 
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His thoughts turn back to his hard, merciless 
friends, against whom he is kindled. 

28. when you say, ^ 'Where is the house of the 

prince, 
and where (is) the tent, the dwelling places 
of the wicked?" 

With the word: "prince" they had alluded to Ijjob.— 
The dwelling places, apposition to *'the tent." 

The misfortunes of Ijjob bear witness of his ungod- 
liness, according to their view. His honor is gone, 
his house and his dwelling places are now waste. 

29. Have you not asked the wayfarers? 
Their tokens you can not refuse, 

The wayfarers, orig., those who are passing the 
-way. — Refuse. The verb means in Piel, prim., to 
<5onsider or regard, then also: to mistake or misun- 
derstand, to reject or refuse. 

The tokens of those who have seen and experienced 
much in various places of the world are infallible. 

SO, that an evil man is spared in the day of 
destruction; 
they are brought away on the day of 
wrath* 

Notice the changes of number, sing, in the 1st and 
plural in the 2nd member of the verse. — Wrath. The 
Hebr. word is in the plural number, because it is 
thought of the various eruptions of wrath. 

Those who have seen the world can testify that the 
impious people are brought into security and saved, 
when God sends disasters and calamities upon men. 
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31. Who will tell (him) his way in his face? 
And who will reward him what he has 

done? 

Reward. See v. 19.-Wbo will reward him etc., orig., 
he has done (it), who will reward him? 

A rich, impious man can do almost whatever he 
desires, nobody daring to contradict him, or being 
able to call him to account. 

V. 32—33. 

32. Then he is brought to the graves, 
and he keeps watch over the heap. 

Graves. Theplur. number, because graves in a great 
number lie close to each other. Here it means: the 
collection or the totality of graves, the graveyard. 

As an eminent person he is carried or brought to 
the grave, attended by a splendid retinue, and with 
extraordinary funeral honor. He keeps, so to speak, 
watch over the tomb by the magnificent and costly 
monument, erected to preserve his memory. 

33. The turfs of the valley shall be sweet to 

him, 
and every man shall follow him, 
as (there have been people) without num- 
ber before him. 

The turfs shall be sweet, orig., they will be soft or 
gentle, or: they will lie or rest softly. "Est ei terra 
leyis.^'— Follow him, orig., keep behind him, draw af- 
ter him. As, in Hebr., and. 

The wicked have many followers, as they have had 
many predecessors. The happiness and the success 
of the wicked invite imitation. 
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V. 34. 
34. But, o, how you comfort me in vain! 
And your replies will remain as a per- 
fidy. 
In vain. In Hebr. a noun is used as and adv. 
You comfort me in a perverse manner, and by your 
answers you prove to be false friends. 



Review of the Contents* 

1. Ijjob says that the best comfort his friends 
could give him was to keep silence, and to listen to 
him, while he told them about things, the remem- 
brance of which caused him to tremble (1 — 6). 

2. He relates his experiences of the wicked, and of 
their life, in opposition to his own sad and poor ex- 
istence. They are growing stronger, they and their 
children prosper. Their houses stand secure and safe. 
The rod or scourge of God does not hit them, they go 
free. They are blessed with manj'- and thriving cattle 
(7-11). 

3. They rejoice and sing at the sound of tabor, 
cithern and flute, spending their time in idleness and 
carnal pleasures. Quietly and swiftly they depart, 
without having a long and painful deathbed. They 
succeed in all their enterprises, although they have 
said farewell to God and rejected his authority (12— 
16). 

4. The wicked escape and go free, when God dis- 
tributes calamity, punishment and trials among men. 
That may be conceded. "But their punishment will 
be visited upon their children", some one may reply. 
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Well, but the principle of justice demands that he who 
has committed the fault be judged and punished, and 
no one else. A man can not feel sorrow from the chil- 
dren's sufferings, when he is dead and gone to rest in 
Sheol (17—31). 

5. And for the rest, we have no right to measure 
or judge God, according to our limited understand- 
ing. Over some men he heaps wealth and blessings 
of all kinds, others he deprives of prosperity, joy and 
hapi)iness. Both shall, nevertheless, at last rest at 
each other's side in the graveyard, and become the 
food of worms. "Sic transit gloria mundi." But, who 
can understand God? He is too high and majestic. 
He is the judge of all men. We may not judge bim 
(22—26). 

6. Ijjob blames his friends for their falsehood and 
their unfavorable opinion of him. In a highly unbe- 
coming manner they have laughed at the "prince" and 
at the "dwelling houses of the wicked", which have 
been destroyed, intimating that the misfortunes of 
Ijjob prove his ungodliness. He refers to the experience 
of wise men who have traveled around the world, and 
to their testimony, that the wicked are spared and 
saved in the days of devastation and disaster. Ijjob, 
on the contrary, must regret terrible losses and suffer 
sickness and an inexpressible misery (27—31). 

7. Even in death a wicked man is esteemed and 
honored. Many people follow his example, because 
of his success, of his happy life, and of his enviable 
departure (32, 33). * 

8. Consequently, the friends should understand 
and confess that they had made themselves guilty of 
perfidy against Ijjob (34). 
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C. The third encounter* 

(Ch. 22—28). 

a) EUPHAZ AND mOB. (0^22-24). 

CHAPTER XXII. 

1. Then Eliphaz, the Temanite, answered 
and said: 
Eliphas begins to speak for the thu-d time. 
V. 2—3. 

2, Is man of some advantage to God? 
No, to himself a wise man is of advan- 
tage. 

To himself. In Hebr. the plural, because "wise man" 
must be taken as a collective. 

Can a man in general be profitable to God? Does 
God in his own interest make use of him? On the con- 
trary, does not a man benefit himself by his wisdom, 
his strength and his deeds? 

3. Is it a delight to the Almighty that thou 

art righteous, 
or is it a profit (to him) that thou makest 
thy ways perfect? 
Makest perfect. The verb in the impf. of Hiph. 

("tamam"). 

Do you expect to be particularly agreeable to God 
by your righteousness and your conduct of life? Do 
you think that God in his dealings is influenced by 
anything, but his own will? He is not, concerning 
you, led by egotistical and personal motives. 
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V. 4— 9. 

4. Is it because of thy fear (that) he reproves 

thee, 
(that) he proceeds with thee into judg- 
ment? 
You can not be brought to judgment and punish- 
ment by reason of your piety. 

5. Is not thy evil great, 

and (is there) no end to thy wickedness? 

You have smned and made evil things without 
limit. There you have the reason of your life's sad- 
ness, in your guilt. 

6. For thou hast distrained thy brothers 

without cause, 
and stripped the naked of the clothes. 

Stripped the naked of the clothes, orig., stripped 
the clothes of the naked. 

Here and in the three following verses Eliphaz 
briQgs forth some examples of Ij job's crimes, with 
which he falsely charges him. See how false inferences 
are drawn from false premises. 

7. Thou hast not given water to the thirsty 

to drink, 
and from the hungry thou hast withheld 
. the bread. 

Tbou bast not given etc., orig., thou hast not let 
the fatigued ( = the thirsty) drink. 

8. As to a powerful man— the earth belongs 

to him; 
and the eminent one inhabits it. 
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A powerful man, orig., a man of arm. — The eminent 
one, orig., elevated or exalted in face or coimtenance. 
— It, orig., in it, there. 

We have to regard this verse as a parenthesis. The 
mighty and powerful man can dp as he pleases, he 
rules indisputably over the land. 

9. Thou hast sent widows away empty, 
and the arms of the fatherless have been 

crushed. ^ 

Have been crushed. In Hebr. the verb is in the sing, 
instead of the plur. 

The latter part of the verse contains a common, 
Semitic image, signifying a total deprivation of all 
means that support life. 

V. 10-11. 

10. Therefore, snares surround thee, 
and fear frightens thee suddenly. 

Surround tbee, orig., thy environs. 
Here and in the following, the consequences of the 
trespasses are described. 

11. yea, darkness (that) thou canst not see, 
and abundance of waters (which) covers 

thee. 

Yea. The orig., word means prop.: or, but it can 
here, according to the opinion of some interpreters, 
be translated: ^'yea'' in its enforcing and declarative 
sense. 

This verse is a complement of the preceding verse. 

V. 12—14. 

12. Is not God as high as the heavens (are)? 
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Behold the crown of the stars! How high 
they go! 

Is not God as high etc., orig., is not God (as) the 
height of the heavens? — The crown of the starSy orig., 
the head of the stars. 

God is infinitely exalted, his throne is erected above 
the bright stars. 

13. And thou sayest, ''What does God ob- 

serve? 
Can he judge behind a shadowy cloud?" 

The clouds are between him and us, he can not, of 
course, notice our deeds and works. A very limited 
view of God's knowledge. 

14. ''Clouds are a cover to him so that he 

does not see; 
and (on) the vault of the heavens he 
walks about." 

Vault, orig., circuit, sphere, bow, arch. 

God is wandering about on the vault of heaven far 
from us, without noticing men or caring for them. 
With these words and opinions Eliphaz charges Ijjob, 
who thus would deny God's providence. 

V. 15—18. 

15. Dost thou observe the pathway of old 

times, 
which the men of unfaithfulness have 
trodden, 

16. who were made to shrivel, and that be- 

fore their time, 
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whose foundation was dissolved (into) a 
flood, 

—Made to shrivel, see 16: 8.— And that before tbeir 
time, orig., and (there was) no time, that is: before 
the proper time.— Was dissolved, orig., w8ls poured 
out. 

With these words Eliphaz uUudes to the deluge, in 
which the contemporaries of Noah perished. 

17. those who said to God, ^'Depart from 

us.'' 
And what could the Almighty do with 
them? 
Could he deal in a different way with that people? 
which refused him obstinately, despising him with 
all their heart? 

18. Yet he had filled their houses with good 

(things). 
But, may the counsel of the wicked be far 
from me! 

Compare with 21: 16. 

He had done all that depended on him for their wel- 
fare and happiness. 

V. 19—20. 

19. The righteous see (it) and rejoice, 
and the innocent one laughs at them. 

The wicked and their unhappy fate are objects of 
derision to the righteous. Ungodliness receives its 
well deserved punishment now as before. 

20. ''In truth, our enemies are exterminated, 
and fire has devoured their remainder.'^ 
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Enemies. The orig. word is explicated at least in 
three ways: l:o) as a part, form, and should then 
mean: existence or substance, 2:o) **a hostile appear- 
ance" or "uprising" against some one, 3:o) "antag- 
onist" or "enemy". We take it in the last sense; the 
context requires it. In Hebr. it stands in the sing, as 
a collective. — Their remaiudev. The pron. suff. is in 
the plural because of the coll. sense in "enemy." 

The words are laid in the mouth of the innocent, 
who witnesses the destruction of the wicked. 

V. 21—25. 

21. Be now intimate with him, and (be so) 

perfectly. 
Thereby thy income (shall be) prosperity. 

Be intimate. The verb means in Kal: to be ac- 
customed or used, to take care of, to advantage; in 
Hiph.: to be intimate with.— Be so perfectly, orig., 
complete (it) or accomplish (it).— Thereby, orig., by 
those (things).— TA J income. We take with Olshau- 
sen, Merx and others the orig. word as a noun; some 
(for instance Delit:^ch) take it as an incorrect form 
of theimpf. of Kal of the verb: "bo" (= to come), and 
they translate the clause: thereby good or prosperity 
shall come to thee. 

Excellent and valuable advices and promises are 
pronounced in the rest of the chapter; they can be 
comprised in these words: return to harmony with 
God, and you will be happy again. 

22. Take, I pray, instruction from his mouth, 
and lay his words upon thy heart. 

Advice, worth indeed to be followed by us all. 
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23. If thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt 

be established; 
thou shalt keep iniquity far from thy tab- 
ernacle. 

Tbou sbalt be establisbed, orig.,thou shalt be built 
up. 

Eliphaz supposes also here that Ijjob had fallen 
from God into sins and evils. ,Part with the iniquity 
and return to God, there the way to salvation! 

24. Throw then the gold in the dust, 

and (the gold of) Ophir among the peb- 
bles of the brooks. 

Tbe gold in the 1st member of the verse means, 
accord, to the orig. text: ore of gold or silver. The 
verb, radix means: to cut off, to dig out.— OpAir, 
a renowned country, from which Solomon and Hiram, 
the king of Tyrus, brought gold (1 Kings 9: 20; 10: 
11). The opinions about its site vary. Some locate 
it in India, others in Africa, yet others in Arabia. 
Here the name of the country is lised instead of its 
product,— Pebbles. The Hebr. word: "zur" (= stone, 
rock) is here coUective. 

Separate your heart from the riches of the world. 

25. Then the Almighty will be thy plentiful 

gold, 
yea, silver: treasures for thee. 

Treasures, in apposition with "gold" and "silver.'' 
Notice the plurals, signifying the abundance. 
God would be a rich compensation for aU his losses. 
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V. 26—30. 

26. For then thou shalt delight in the Al- 

mighty, 
and lift up thy face to God, 

Thy pleasures will have the greatest and highest 
and purest object: God himself; and thou shalt be able 
to turn thine eyes up to him in childish confidence. 

27. Thou shalt pray to him, and he shall 

hear thee, 
and thou shalt pay thy vows. 

God shall grant thee what thou hast requested, 
and thou shalt pay diligently the solemn promises 
that thou hast engaged to fulfill, provided that all 
should come out, according to thy desire. 

28. Thou wilt then determine a thing, and it 

shall be accomplished to thee; 
and light shall shine over thy ways. 

Accomplisbed, orig., it shaU stand firm or fast. 
All things shall have a happy end. 

29. When (men) sink downward, and thou 

sayest, ^'Upward", 
then he will save the dejected one. 

Upward. The Hebr. word is a noun with the mean- 
ing of ^'elevation".— -TAe dejected one, orig, one 
dejected as to his eyes. 

If you in your sadness with a humble heart look 
upward, you will receive help both for yourself and 
for other unhappy men. God will save you all. 

30. He will save him that is not innocent; 
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yea, he will be saved by the purity of thy 
hands. 

'^Nof^ is the most proper translation here, not "is- 
land/* Comp. 1 Sam. 4: 21. — Him that is not in- 
nocenty orig., (one) not innocent. 

God will save not only you, but also other sinners, 
when you, converted, lift up pure hands toward God 
in their favor. 



^efbiew of the Contents* 

1. God acts in his relation to men neither in his own 
interest, nor to his own profit. He is not egotistic. 
Neither do our righteousness and piety benefit him. 
It is in our own interest that we are good and pious 
(1-3). 

2. Ij j ob ought to consider that a man is not punished 
because of his fear of God. He does not need to suf- 
fer for his good deeds. 0, no. Ijjob's sins were great 
and without number. He had stripped the poor of 
their clothes, and plundered persons of their wealth. 
He had withheld his bread from the hungry, sending 
away widows and the fatherless empty (4—9). 

3. For such reasons he was unhappy,, poor and 
sick, his life being full of darkness and trouble (10, 

11). 

4. Ijjob is presented as a wretch, who does not be- 
lieve in God's omnipresence and omniscience, relying 
on the supposition that God, since he is so high above, 
neither notices men, nor cares for them, but thinks 
that he can do as he pleases (12—14). 

5. The people of Noah's time were in the same 
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state of mind. They imagined God to be far away from 
them, "although he had filled their houses with pros- 
perity." But soon he visited them by a dire calamity. 
Warning example (15—18)! 

6. The righteous and innocent shall at last tri- 
umph over their enemies (19, 20). 

7. The way to be saved from sorrows and adver- 
sities is shown to Ijjob: l:o) Keturn to God and be 
his friend; 2:o) Pray to him; 3:o) Open thineears and 
thy heart to his instruction; 4:o) Cast away the in- 
iquity from thy heart and thy house; 5:o) Separate 
from thyself the love of money and world! And the re- 
sults will be: l:o) God will become thy friend; 2:o) 
He shaU grant thee thy request; 3:o) He shall make 
thy conscience quiet and good, so that thou canst lift 
thine eyes up to him without fear, with joy and thanks; 
4:o) Light shaU shine upon thy paths, and thou shalt 
prosper in all things (21—28). 

8. Converted and saved, Ijjob should be able to 
prevail by his prayers on God to make other sinners 
happy, saving their souls (29, 30). 



Thebooh of Ijjob. U 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

1. Then Ijjob answered and said: 

For the third tune Ijjob answers Eliphaz in this and 
the following chapter. 

V. 2—5. 

2. Even to-day is my complaint bitter, 
my hand is heavy on account of my sigh- 
ing. 

To-day, orig., the day, this day.— Mj^ complaint 
bitter, orig., the bitterness of my complaint.— Jfy 
band is heavy Qtc.,t\isA) is: my hand is slow or un- 
moved because of my bitter sorrow and suffering. 
This interpretation is the closest one. The other 
common interpretations of this passage are not nat- 
urally deduced from the meaning of the words, but 
more or less far-fetched. 

My pains and my sighing make my hand slow and 
inactive. I am feeble, powerless and unfit for every 
occupation because of my misery. 

3. Would, that 1 knew that I could find him, 
(that) I could come to his abode. 

Ijjob wants to reach God's dweUing-place and the 
seat of the Almighty. 

4. I would order before him the cause, 

and I would fill my mouth with argu- 
ments. 

Order the cause, See 13: IS,— Arguments. The 
word is translated: "pleading'' in ch. 13: 6. 
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I should not be afraid to plead my cause before or 
with him. 

5. I should know the words (which) he would 

answCT me, 
and understand what he might say to 
me. 
Everything should be understood between us. 
V. 6—9. 

6. Will he in the greatness of (his) power 

litigate with me? 
No, certainly, he will attend to me. 

Will attend to me, orig., will put (his mind) on me. 
See 1: 8. 

Would he use his great power against me in the 
suit that is about to b^in, and pronounce a rash 
and wrong judgment? No, surely he would kindly 
listen to me and to my pleading. 

7. There a righteous (man) would have his 

cause carried out with him; 
and I would be delivered for ever from my 
judge. 

Have bis cause carried out. This clause is in Hebr. 
expressed by the perf. of Niph. of "jakash". 
The verdict should surely be acquittal. 

8. Behold, I am going eastward, he is not 

(there), 
and westward, and I do not get a sight oL 
him. 
Nowhere he is to be found. 
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id. (He is) in the North, while working, and I 
can not behold him; 
he hides himself in the South, and I can 
not see him. 

While working, oiig., in his working. The verb is 
found in the inf. of Kal with a prep, before, and apera. 
pron. suff. after itself.— -BeAo/J. The verb (^'chasah") 
is in the impf. apoc.ofKal. — With respect to the winds 
and their names we should imagine ourselves standing 
toward the east. The East is consequently in "the 
front", the West "behind''; the North is on "the left 
hand", and the South on "the right hand". 

I am looking for him in all directions, but to no 
purpose. I can not find him. He is revealed in his 
works, but he himself is concealed. 

V. 10—13. 
10. But, he knows the way with me; 

(if) he would try me, as gold I should 
come forth. 

The way with me, the way in which he deals with 
me. 

I should go out from his cleansing and purifying 
hand bright as precious metal which is taken out 
from the crucible of the goldsmith. 

J.1. My foot has held to his step; 

J have observed his way, and I have not 

declined. 

Step. The verb, radix means: to be right, to go in 

: a right or straight line.—/ have not declined. The 

verb in the impf. apoc. of Hiph. ("nathah"). 

Ijjob is conscious of his integrity and uprightness. 
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12. (As to) the commandment of his lips, I 

never deviated (from it); 
above my (own) desire I have kept the 
words of his mouth. 

Desire y orig., something. that is cut out, somethings 
destined or appointed, then: law, will, Uking; here: 
self-determination.— Zept, orig. hidden. 

God's commandment and his words had carefully 
been kept in his heart, above "the law in his mem-^ 
bers" and *^the law of his own mind." (Rom. 7: 23)^ 

13. But he (persists) in one (mind), and wha 

can move him? 
And (what) his soul desires, he performs. 

He persists in one mind, orig., he is in (or at) one 
thing.— ilnrf what bis soul etc., orig., and his soul 
desires, and he performs. 

If he chooses to persist in purposes and designs,, 
who is able to move him therefrom? He is inflexible,, 
and he does what he chooses. 

V. 14—17. 

14. Yea, he fills up my assigned portion; 
and many such things (are) within him. 

Assigned portion. The same word that is trans- 
lated: desire in v. 12.— Many such things, orig., many 
things as these (= which have occurred).— Fit Am or 
with him, i. e. in his thoughts, plans or mind. 

God is now completing my fate, and \frhat he has. 
in store for me for the future, he alone knows. 

15. Therefore, I am frightened by his face; 
(when) I deliberate, I am afraid of him* 
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/ aw frightened, or stirred up, or vehemently 
agitated.— />e7i6erafe, orig., turn or weigh in the 
mind. 

Considering that yet more sufferings or afflictions 
can be hidden in my cup, I tremble, and I am fright- 
ened. 

16. Yea, God has made my heart discour- 

aged, 
and the Almighty has made me afraid. 

Made discouraged, orig., made soft. 
It is God that has done it all. My condition of 
mind and body is his work. 

17. For I am not broken down from (fear of) 

darkness, 
neither from (fear of) myself, (whom) ob- 
scurity covers. 

The negative word is omitted between "vav" and 
**mippanaj" in the second member of the verse. By 
this interpretation, the verse will have a reasonable 
meaning. 

Ijjob was naturally a strong and intrepid man; he 
was not to be overwhelmed by common events. He 
did not fear darkness, neither his own sad fate, nor 
his miserable condition. No, it was God himself who 
had crushed him almost to the point of insensibility; 
him, and only him did he fear. God's person, not his 
punishment (= darkness and disaster) had almost 
paralyzed him. From this fear of God and of his 
strong hand he was broken down. 
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Reviefkf of the Contents* 

1. Ijjob desires to find God that he might lay be- 
fore him his complaint and his whole cause (1—5). 

2. He feels convinced that God will not refuse and 
destroy him, but pronounce a just sentence. He must 
be free. But, in spite of his desire and seeking, he can 
not find God. God seems to flee from him (6—9). 

3. He knows, however, that God will prepare for 
him a way out of all his trouble, because he had al- 
ways kept God's commandments, his feet never hav- 
ing deviated from the right way (10—13). 

4. But there yet remains in the cup of sorrows, 
which had been filled to the brim, some suffering. Ij- 
job fears and trembles vehemently, as he sees before 
him God's austere countenance, his uplifted arm and 
his intense anger (14—17). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

V. 1-4. 

1. Why have not times been destined by the 

Almighty, 
and (why) have not those who know him 
beheld his days? 

Times and days of visitation or punishment. — 
Times have been destined j orig., they are hidden i. e. 
kept secret in his counsel (to be brought forth in 
proper time).— -Bj the Almighty^ orig., from the Al- 
mighty, (as source, origin or cause).— TAose who 
know him, or: his intimates. The part, of Kal with a 
suS. is used. 

Ijjob, continuing his answer to Eliphaz, wonders 
why God, the Almighty, has not fixed or appointed 
times within himself to visit, in his wrath, all those 
who make injuries and sins, so that the friends of 
God might be able to behold the revelation of his 
might and righteousness. Examples of such sins and 
transgressions are in the course of the chapter 
painted with bright and vivid colors. 

2. They remove landmarks, 

they take away flocks by violence, and 
feed (them). 

Tbey = the wicked.— Fyocto, in Hebr. a coll. sing. 

Without fear they are roving over the field, feeding 
the stolen flocks, as if they were legal and just pos- 
sessions. 

3. They lead the ass of the fatherless away, 

they seize the widow's ox for a pledge. 
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They take away all that which is left to the father- 
less and widows, even the ox, whereby their narrow 
field should be plowed. 

4. They turn the needy out of the way, 
the poor of the earth conceal themselves 

together. 

Tbey turn, the verb is in the impf. apoc. of Hiph. 
("natah") 

They hide themselves in the wilderness, expelled 
from house and home by the rich oppressors. 

V. 5— 8. 

5. Behold, as wild asses in the desert 
they go out to their work, looking for 

prey; 
the heath is to them bread for (their) 
children. 

To tbem. In Hebr. it is here the sing, instead of 
the plur.— an irregularity. 

Like beasts they must seek nourishment in waste 
places, the dry, bare heath yielding them a scanty 
fare. 

6. In the field they reap its mingled com 
and they glean the vineyard of the 

wicked. 

Mingled coni===miKQA fodder (farrago) .—Tbeygkatj. 
The verb means, prim., to be late, to take the sec- 
ond crop, then: to gather what is left by the reapers. 

As recompense for their work in the field of the 
wicked, the privil^e is given them to gather what 
is left by the reapers, and this is little enough. 
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7. Naked they pass the night without cloth- 

ing, 
and (they have) no covering in the cold. 

They must not only hunger or starve, but they are 
also exposed to the cold, while resting on the bare 
ground by night. 

8. From the shower of the mountains they 

are wet, 
and without refuge they embrace the 
rock. 

Having no other refuge than the hard rock which 
they embrace, no shelter, no roof, they are exposed 
to storm and rain. 

V. 9— 12. 

9. They pluck the fatherless from the breast, 
and on the poor they make seizure for 

debt. 

Make seizure for debt. See 22: 6. 
The rich violators proceed with the utmost cruelty 
not even sparing the sucking child. 

10. Naked, they wander about without cloth- 

ing, 
and hungry they carry sheaves. 

Sheaves, in Hebr. a coll. sing. 

The imfortunate debtors work for nothing in the 
fields of their masters, binding and heaping together 
sheaves. 

11. Between their walls they press oil, 
they tread the wine-presses, and— thirst. 
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Tbey press oil The verb means in Kal: to shine. 

They press the oil and the wine of their lords, bilt 
they themselves suffer hunger and thirst in the midst 
of abundance. 

12. In the city men are groaning, 

and the soul of the wounded cries for 

help; 
but God does not mind the abomination. 
"/d", prop., from. — God does not mind or "tend 
to." Here the verb is without prep. Others trans- 
late: account or reckon it as an abomination. — 
Abomination, Some translate the word with "pray- 
er." 

The mischiefs of the mighty violators are described, 
bad things which they do in their attempt to keep up 
their authority and power by violence and terrorism. 
V. 13-15. 

13. They are among those who rebel against 

the light, 
they have not known the ways thereof, 
and they have not dwelt on the paths 
thereof. 
Tbey = the oppressors and violators.— ilefte/ 
against. The verb means, orig., to be disobedient or 
obstinate; it is usually construed with the prep, 
"b", here without. Notice the likeness of the French 
word: marauder. 

They belong to those who hate and fight against 
the light. Hence their evil deeds. 

14. At the day-break, the murderer rises, 
he kills the poor and the needy, 
and in the night he is as a thief. 
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At the day-break, orig., at or with the light.— TAe 
murderer, in Hebr. a participle. 

The highwaymen rise at dawn to overtake, rob and 
murder the travelers, who begin their journey early 
in the morning to escape the heat of the day. But in 
the darkness of the night they steal into the villages 
and the camps, secretly driving the cattle away. 

15. Even the eye of an adulterer waits for 

• the twilight, 

so that he may say, ^^No eye sees me''; 
and he puts on a veil. 

So that be may say, orig., in order to say.— il veil, 
orig., a cover of the face. 

It is not uncommon to see even to-day in the cities 
and villages of Hauran veiled men on those noctur- 
nal excursions of sin. The name of the veil is related 
to the word here used; they call it: sitr. 

V. 16-17. 

16. In the dark, they break into houses; 
in daytime they lock themselves up; 
they know not the light. 

Tbey break. In Hebr. it is in the sing, instead of 
the plur.; it is thought of every one separately.— /n 
daytime tbey lock etc., orig., they shut up to them- 
selves, or in their own favor. 

Men of night, as they are, they desire to have noth- 
ing to do with the light; the deeds of the house- 
breakers and thieves must be performed in the night 
time. 

17. Yea, even the morning is to them a 

shadow of death, 
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because they know the terrors of the 
shadow of death. 

The suff. "av" in "jachdav" does not refer to any 
special word or idea in the sentence, but it is grown 
together with '^jachad", so that the composition 
must be considered as one single word with the mean- 
ing: even or also.— Tiiejr know, in Hebr. the sing, in- 
stead of the plur. 

Their way is continually a way of darkness, all 
their time and life ai;e darkness; not even the bright 
morning brings to them light or joy. They love dark- 
ness, and with the terrors of night and death, in 
which they live, they are acquainted and f amiUar. 

V. 18-21. 

18, Swift they are on the surfaces of the 

waters, 
cursed is their portion on the earth, 
they do not return to the way of the 

vineyards. 

Tbey are. In the Hebr. we have the sing., it is 
thought of them individually.- TAej do not return, 
orig., they do not turn. Also here is, orig., the sing, 
instead of the plur.— To, orig. *4n". 

The times of recompense will come upon these vio- 
lators. Lightly and swiftly, as a shingle on the surface 
of a flood, their life will pass by. No one will enjoy 
the property or estate that they leave, because it is 
cursed; the blood of the innocent and the tears of 
widows and of children cleave to it; they themselves 
will go away, never to return to the way of the vine- 
yards, where they have been robbing and stealing. 
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19. Drought and heat rob away the snow 

waters, 

Sheol (them that) have sinned. 

The gloomy, dark Sheol snatches away the sinners, 
they are devoured. 

20. The womb forgets him, the worms suck 

him with delight; 
he is no more remembered, 
and unrighteousness is broken as a tree. 

WoTinSj in Hebr., worm.— iSi/ct Mm with delight. 
The Hebr. verb means, prim., to be sweet or agree- 
able. 

It is as if he never had existed on the earth. 

21. He despoiled the barren one, (that) did 

not bear, 
and did no good to the widow. 

He despoiled, in Hebr. a participle. The verb means, 
prim., to feed or graze.^Did do good to. The verb 
"jathav" is construed either with the dative or the 
ace. case with or without prep. 

He robbed her who had no children to defend her 
or avenge her wrongs. 

V. 22—25. 

22. But he upholds the mighty in his power; 
they stand, and (yet) they were not sure 

of life. 

He = God.^Tbey stand. In Hebr. we have the sing.; 
it should be theplur., because ^*the mighty'' is subj.— 
Tbey were not sure etc., orig., they did not trust in 
or rely on life. 
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Ijjob has conceded that the violators disappear, 
and that their remembrance will be extinguished; but 
it was evident to him that they were sustained and 
supported by God's power even in the days when 
they themselves despaired of life. 

23. He fjrants them to (be in) safety, that 

they may have trust; 
yet his eyes (are) upon their ways. 
Tbem and they. In Hebr. the sing.— fle grants 
tbem to be in safety, orig., he gives to them to (be 
in) safety. 

Although he sees and knows the ways of the op- 
pressors, he supports them and allows them to b 
sure and safe. 

24. They rise high; a little while, and they 

are no more; 
they sink down; as all others they are 

gathered, 
and as the top of an ear (of corn) they 
are cut off. 
Tbey rise Mgb. There are Versions that have no 
''dagesh" in this verb, the root being in this case 
rum, not "ramam."— TAej are gatbered, i. e. they 
are drawn together or brought in. 

Standing on the pinnacle of fortune and happiness, 
they fall in old age, as the ripe crop before the sickle. 

25. Or is it not so? Who will make me a 

liar, 
and reduce my speech to nothing? 

Thus the happiness and impurity of the violators 
are proved. No one can gainsay me. 
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RAi^ of the Conienis. 

1. Ijjob expresses his astonishment that God has 
not appointed times of visitation in regard to the 
violators, that commit all kinds of mischief; they rob 
and steal, depriving even the poor, the widows and 
the fatherless of their scant livelihood (1 — 4). 

2. The poor and bereaved are like beasts of the 
forest and of the field, seeking prey. In the wilderness 
they find no food for themselves and their children. 
They harvest and reap, but not fields or vineyards of 
their own. They press oil and wine, but still they 
must hunger and thirst, while they walk about with- 
out clothes and shelter in rain and cold. As it is in 
the country, so it is also in the city, from which 
groanings and cries of unhappy and oppressed men 
are heard, to whose sufferings God seems to pay no 
attention (5 — 12). 

3. The violators, mentioned above in v. 1 — 4, rebel 
against the light, and hate it. They love the dark- 
ness and the night, of which they make use, killing 
and stealing. They are like thieves and adulterers, 
who look for the twilight and the evening for com- 
mitting their deeds (13—17). 

4. Ijjob concedes that the violators must go away 
swiftly as the chip on the wave, that Sheol surely will 
devour them, and that they shall be remembered no 
more, after their wicked heart and mind have been 
broken. But, meanwhile, God seems to protect and 
support them in his great power. As long as they 
live, they are rich, mighty, happy and safe. In the 
midst of their glory and happiness they are taken 
away, as com is reaped on the fields, when ripe. The 
oppressors are happy and enviable as long as possi- 
ble. This is Ijjob's experience, to which nobody, in 
his opinion, can offer objection (18 — 25). 
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b) BILDAD AND IJJOB. (Ch. 25 and 26), 

CHAPTER XXV. 

1. Then Bildad, the Shuhite, answered and 
said: 
Bildad begins to speak for the third time. 
V. 2—6. 

2. Dominion and terror (are) with him 
who makes peace in his high places. 

Dominion, The Hebr. word is prop, the inf. of 
Hiph., here as a noun. 

He rules and sways the sceptre, he that leads and 
commands the hosts of stars, which peacefully march 
over the vault of heaven. 

3. Is there any number to his hosts; 

and on whom does not his light arise? 

To bis hosts, orig., in regard to, as to his hosts. 

His hosts of stars are without number, and his 
light fills every place and room, shining over all 
creatures. 

4. How can tluen a mortal man be justified 

with God, 
and how can he be clean (who is) born 
of a woman? 
Compare with 4: 17 and 15: 14. 

5. Behold, even the moon does not shine, 
and the stars are not pure in his eyes. 

Even, orig. even to.— Compare with 15: 15. 

Thehookofliiob. 15 
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6. How much less then a mortal man, a 
worm, 
and a son of man, a reptile. 
Compare with 4: 19 and 15: 16. 



Reviefkf of the Contents. 

Bildad vindicates God's right against Ijjob's ac- 
cusations and charges. How can man, a worm in the 
dust, pretend to be just and righteous before him who 
regulates the course of the hosts of heaven, and who 
floods aU the world with light? Ijjob must hold his 
peace before him without whom the moon is dark, 
and the bright stars are gloomy. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
1. Then Ijjob answered and said: 

V. 2—4. 

2. What a help thou hast brought to the 

weakness! 
Thou hast saved the arm (who had) no 
strength! 
To the weakness, orig., to (that which is) not 
power. 

Weakness and arm are used instead of the persons 
who possess them. 

3. What counsels thou hast given to im- 

prudence! 
And thou hast fully made known the 
fundamental knowledge! 

To imprudence, orig., to (that which is) not wis- 
dom. See V. 2. — Fundamental knowledge. The same 
word which is translated: "essential'^, "existence" 
and "reality'' in other passages (5: 12; 6: 13; 12: 16). 
— Fully, orig., to a great number, in abundance. 

The exclamations in these two verses are bitter 
irony. 

4. To whom hast thou uttered words, 
and whose spirit has gone out fron^ 

thee? 

It can not be I, to whom you direct the common and 
needless phrases about God's power, highness and 
glory. Those matters I know as well as you, and 
much better, an assertion the correctness of which 
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Ijjob tries to prove in the following verses of the 
chapter. 

V. 5-7. . 

5. The Shades are caused to tremble 
beneath the waters and their inhabitants. 

Earthquakes, which seem to arise beneath the deep 
waters, are felt even in Sheol, causing the Shades to 
tremble. 

6. Bare (is) Sheol before him; 

and no covering (is) over the abyss. 

The abyss. The Hebr. word, that is derived from 
a, verb: '^avad" (=^to perish), means destruction, but 
also the place wliere the wicked reach destruction and 
ruin = a bottomless pit. 

He knows exceedingly well the most concealed 
places, even Sheol; and the abyss is not hidden for 
him. 

7. It is he who outspreads the North over 

the emptiness, 
and suspends the earth over nothing. 

The North, the nothern heaven with all its stars. 

Thus Ijjob knew what the science first after Coper- 
nicus from about 1540 has known, that the earth is 
floating freely in the empty space, supported by the 
hand of the Almighty. 

V. 8-10. 
S. It is he who binds the waters in his 
skies, 
^o that the cloud is not rent under 
them, 
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As he orders and regulates the heavens, stars and 
earth, so he regulates also the clouds, that they, al- 
though filled with water, do not pour out their con- 
tents at once, causing inundation. 

9. who confines the view of the throne, 
spreading over it his cloud. 

Throne. The orig. word has a final "he" instead 
of a final "aleph."— Spread/fl^, orig., he spreads. 

He hides the bright, blue vault of heaven, covering 
it with a veil of dark clouds. 

10. He has measured a limit on the surface 

of the waters 
to the point, where light ends in dark- 
ness. 
He has measured. The verb is in the perf. of Kal 
of ^^{chugy\— To the point where etc., orig., until the 
completion of light with darkness. Here it is hinted 
at the horizon, where, so to speak, light flows to- 
gether with darkness. 

V. 11—14. 

11. The pillars of the heavens are caused to 

shake, 
and they are amazed at his rebuke. 

Are wade to shake. The orig. verb is in. the Po. 
("raphaph"). 

These pillars, that in ch. 9: 6 are called "the pillars 
of the earth," mean the high mountains that rise to- 
ward heaven. 

12. With his power he agitates the sea, 
and by his understanding he beats (its) 

fury down. 
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He agitates. The first sense of the orig. verb is: to 
sth" up, to agitate, and this sense is proper here. 

He can stir up, and he can rebuke the storms and 
the rage of the sea. He has sufficient power and wis- 
dom. 

13. By his spirit the heavens (become) gen- 

uine splendor, 
his hand creates the fugitive dragon. 

Genuine splendor. We take the orig. word as a 
noun, not as a a verb.— Creates. The Hebr. verb is in 
Pil. ("chul").— TAe fugitive dragon ^ a constellation 
of the northern hemisphere. 

The lights of the heavens, and the bright, splendid 
constellations are all products of the creating power 
of his hand. 

14. Lo, these are the outlines of his ways. 
But what a whisper (is) the word we 

hear of it! 
And w^ho can understand the thunder of 
his powers? 

His ways and bis powers. Before "vav" at the end 
of these words a ''jod" is omitted. 

What we have heard about God is only a whisper. 
But, as to the appearance and outburst of all his 
might and power, who can understand and bear it? 



ReUew of the Contents* 

1. Ijjob asks Bildad ironically how much of mercy 
and help he has bestowed upon the weak, feeble and 
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unwise, thereby showing that Bildad is not the 
right man to make himself a teacher of others (1—4). 
2. Ijjob declares that he has no need of Bildad's 
teaching, and he makes appear his superiority over 
other men in knowledge and understanding about 
God's power, wisdom and majesty, which are so great 
that all which we have heard of them — and that is 
very much — can be compared to a whispering. He 
draws a beautiful picture of these qualities of God, 
displaying in an incomparable manner the subject on 
which the Oriental poets dwell with fondness (5—14). 
Compare 9: 4—10; 12: 13—25. 
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c) UJOB'S SPEECH TO THEM ALL. (Ch. 27 and 28)* 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

Here we might have expected that Zophar should 
appear agam. But he withdraws, having nothing 
further to add. His store of knowledge and argu- 
ments is emptied. 

Ch. 27 and 28 contain Ijjob's final answer to his 
three friends, in which he, addressing them all, for 
ever closes their lips. He teaches them about what 
he considers necessary and important relating to 
God's might and wisdom (v. 11). 



1. But Ijjob continued his excellent speech 
of wisdom and said: 

His excellent speech, orig., the excellence of his 
speech.— Tie excellence. TheHebr. w^ord is orig. the inf. 
constr. ^^nsi&ah,^^— Speech, here a speech, .full of wis- 
dom and instruction, in picturesque figures or par- 
ables. 

V. 2—4. 
2. As God lives, (who) has withheld my 
right, 
and the Almighty, (who) has imbittered 
my soul, 

As God lives, orig., God is alive, a solemn afllrma- 
tion, a kind of oath.— TFAo has withheld my right, 
orig., he has made my right to turn away.— Wio has 
imbittered. The verb is in the Hiph. of "mararr." 

He still holds that God is unjust and wrongful to 
him. * 
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3. all the while my breath is still in me, 
and the spirit of God (is) in mj nose, 

4. surely my lips shall not speak wrong, 
nor my tongue utter deceit. 

Surely— not, in Hebr. expressed by the conj. ^'if'^ 
that introduces sentences containing oaths. 

Ijjob confirms by oath that he, as long as he lives^ 
never shall utter evil things. 

V. 5—7. 

5. Be it far from me that I should acknowl- 

edge you to be right! 
Until I expire, I will not let my integrity 
move from me. 

Be it far from me that etc., orig., to the profanity,. 

to the profane (= cursed) places, with me, if '. 

"Chalilah" (rad. "chalal") = ad profana. The ex- 
pression corresponds to our: "God forbid." 

He can not admit that his friends are right in their 
judgment; he still adheres to his opinion that he ia 
righteous and pure. 

6. Of my righteousness I have kept hold, 

and I will not let it go; 
my conscience does not blame one of my 
days. 

My conscience, orig., my heart. — One of my days. 
The prep, ("min") before "days" signifies a part of 
the whole (gen. partitivus). "One" is omitted. 

Ijjob had in all the days of his existence led a good 
and righteous life; his conscience was pure. 
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7. My enemy may be as a wicked (man), 
and he who rises up against me as a 

wrongful one! 

He who rises up against me. The verb ("Kum") 
is in the part, of Hithp. with pron. suff. 

ijjob wishes to make it evident that not he, but his 
adversaries, are guilty. 

V. 8—10. 

8. For what is the hope of the impious, 

when God cuts off, 
when he pulls out his soul? 

Gocf has to be taken as the subj. of both verbs. — 
He pulls out. The expression is used about pulling 
or drawing a sword or a dagger from its sheath; here 
the verb means: to pull out the thread of life. 

No, how can I be unrighteous or ungodly? I can 
not understand it, considering that the impious have 
no hope, when God takes away their souls. 

9. Does God hear his cry, 

when trouble comes upon him? 

Do you think that an impious man cries to God in 
times of distress and pain, as I do, hoping, yea, know- 
ing that he shall hear me? 

10 Or, does he delight in the Almighty, 
does he invoke God at all times? 

Has an ungodly man his joy and pleasure in God, 
as I have? Does he call on God, as I do, night and 
day? Have you seen or heard that difficulty and 
distress bring forth praj^ers from the heart of an un- 
godly man, or cries for God's help from his lips? No, 
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indeed. Thus you can realize that I am not, as you 
think and assert, an irreverent or godless wretch. I 
believe in God's presence, I trust in him as the al- 
mighty helper and supporter, whose ears are open to 
my prayers. 

V. 11-12. 

11. I will teach you of the hand of God; 
what is with the Almighty, I will not 

conceal. 

I will teacb. The orig. verb means, prim., to throw, 
and in Hiph., to stretch out the hand, then: to point, 
to show, to teach.— TFitA the Almighty, i. e. in his 
heart, in his counsel. 

Ijjob claims to know God's heart and counsel; he 
would teach his opponents of this, revealing God's 
wonderful qualities. 

12. Behold, you, you all have seen (it). 
But, why are you then so extremely vain? 

Tou are extremely vain, or: you are vainly vain. 
The orig.vverb means: to be vain; and the noun, here 
used as an adv., means: vanity, it is here reenforcing 
the verb. 

Ijjob can not understand how those persons, who 
like him had received knowledge and wisdom, could 
now present themselves so void of understanding. 

V. 13—23. 

These verses of this chapter and the whole follow- 
ing ch. contain Ijjob's teaching concerning God. He 
admits with all his heart — and in this respect he 
agrees now with his friends— that God's counsel is 
just and that he shall reveal his justice, punishing all 
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transgressors and violators; but, on the other hand, 
he has taken nothmg ba^k of what he has said of his 
own righteousness (5 — 7). 

There are many different opinions about this pass- 
age (13—23). Some regard it as a third answer of 
Zophar. Others suppose that it is inserted at a later 
time, and therefore must be eliminated. Still others 
consider it as the thoughts and opinions of Ijjob's 
friends, though dressed in Ijjob's words. But why 
and to what purpose such arbitrary interpretations, 
when not necessary^? A simple and true adherence to 
the words and to the context gives, as we see, a good 
meaning. 

V. 13—15. 

13. This is the share of a wicked man with 

God, 
and the heritage of oppressors, (that) 
they receive from the Almighty. 
With "this" means what is mentioned in the follow- 
ing to the end of the chapter. 

14. If his sons increase in number, (it is) for 

the sword, 
and his offspring will not be satisfied 
with bread. 
For, The Hebr. "I'mo" is a poetical form for ''V\ 
— His offspring, orig., his shoots. 

The descendants of a wicked man are destined to 
poverty, want and violent death. A comfortless out- 
look, indeed! 

15. His survivors are brought to the grave 

in death from pestilence, 
and his widows do not weep. 
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His survivors, orig., his remainders.— Z>eatA from 
pest, orig., death. 

Those of his family who have escaped the sword 
and famine shall perish by pestilence. And he him- 
self shall not be mourned. 

V. 16-18. 

16. If he heaps up silver as dust, 
and procures raiment as clay, 

Procures, orig., sets up, puts in order, arranges. 

It may be that he owns silver so that he can make 
piles thereof, let us suppose that silver is of no more 
value to him than dust, and clothes than clay. 

17. he procures (it), but the righteous shall 

put (it) on, 
and the innocent one shall distribute the 
silver. 

The wicked shall not themselves make use of the 
riches which they have gathered. Their heaps of 
treasures and clothes the righteous people shall part 
and enjoy. 

18. He has built as a moth his house, 

and (it is) like a shed (that) a keeper has 
made. 

Like a shed, orig., as a shed. 

His work is like the house of a moth, or the shed, 
made of branches and twigs by a keeper, perishable 
and fragile as these. 

V. 19—23. 

19. Rich he lies down, and nothing is lost; 
he opens his eyes, and it is not (there). 
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Nothing 18 lost. The Hebr. verb is Niph. of "^asaph" 
(iiz to gather, to take back) and must be translated: 
it is not taken away, or, it is not lost. Renan, De- 
litzsch and others read in accordance with Septuagint 
and Peshito "Joseph'' (from "jasaph"). 

He lies rich down in the evening, and does not miss 
or lack anything (see 5: 24); in the morning he arises 
as a poor man. Thieves have taken away his riches. 

20. Terrors overtake him as waters, 

in the night a gale steals him away. 

About steals and the form of the Hebr. verb see 21: 
18. 

21. The east wind lifts him up, and he goes; 
yea, it hurls him out of his place. 

The death of a wicked man is here compared to a 
terrible deluge and to a dreadful tempest. 

22. Yea, he hurls against him (missiles) and 

he does not spare; 
for his hand he flees as fast as possible. 

He in the first member is Go^.z-Bis hand = God's 
hemd,— Flees as fast as possible. In Hebr. an inf. and 
a fin. form of the same verb are used; the inf. serves 
to reenforce verbum finitum. 

God's visitation and punishment are so hard and 
severe that their object tries with all his might to get 
rid of them. 

23. (People) clap their hands together over 

him, 
they hiss at him from his place. 
Clap. In Hebr. we have the sing, number; it ought 
to be the plur. as we can see from "their hands". The 
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subj. is the indefinite '^people".— Orer hiw. In Hebr. 
is the pron. in the plur. because "the wicked" is col- 
lective. 

When he is gone, men, and among them his friends, 
stand on his possessions, and from there they expl'ess 
their contempt for him by gestures and sounds. 



Review of the Contents* 

1. Ijjob promises by a solemn oath that he never 
will speak falsehood or deceit (1 — 4). 

2. He declares positively that he can not agree 
with his friends as to their opinions of his condition. 
He can not desist from his belief and conviction in 
that regard. A man who cries to God and enjoys 
God's presence can not be ungodly or wicked (5 — 10). 

3. He begins to teach his, friends of God's counsel 
and of his almighty hand, reprehending them for 
their ignorance and their emptiness (11, 12). 

4. In the first part of his lesson, he presents God 
as a just Lord who shall severely punish the wicked 
violators and visit their iniquity upon their children. 
Although he neither can nor will acknowledge them 
right in their assertion that he must suffer losses and 
calamities, because of special and extraordinary sins, 
he agrees fully with them in the idea of God's justice 
and righteousness, revealed in the punishment of the 
wicked and their total destruction (13—23). 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

V. 1—4. 

1. There is, however, a vein for the silver 
and a place for the gold, (where) they re- 
fine (it). 

A vein. The Hebr. word meanS; prim., a going out, 
then: the place from which something goes out; it 
must thus be derived from *'jaza". Some interpreters 
derive it from ^'maza",* and it should then mean: a 
place where something is to be found, here: a mine. 
Both derivations render a good meaning. 

2. Iron is taken out from the dust, 

and the stone (is) molded (into) copper. 

Molded, The verb is the part. pass, of "jazack". 
The ore, fast or soft, is formed into metals: iron 
and copper. 

3. He puts an end to darkness, 

and wholly and completely he searches out 
the stones of the night and of the shad- 
ow of death. 

He =: the miner.— Wio/Zj SLud completely, orig., to 
all completion or accompUshment. — Stones. In Hebr. 
a coll. sing. 

He defies the darkness in the depths of the earth, 
bringing forth light over the stones and ore, hidden 
in night and shadow. 

4. He breaks a shaft far from his abode. 
The forgotten ones! (Separated) from 

every foot-path, 
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they hang (down); from men (parted), 
they move (downward). 

A shaft, orig., a valley, a passage. -From his abode. 
The Hebr. "gar" is here, according to the opinion of 
some interpreters, "the foot of a mountain" (rad. 
"gararr" = to drag, to trail). Others regard it as the 
peri, of Kal of "gur", and then we have to translate the 
expression thus: "from where he lives", or: "far away 
from his dwelling-place or abode." — The forgotten. 
The word is by some referred to the following: "from 
the foot", and the combination is to be translated: 
forgotten of foot, that is: the foot refuses them its 
service. By others it is rather placed by itself as a 
noun = the forgotten (scilicet: miners); and in this 
case "from the foot" is to be referred to "they hang", 
the meaning being: "far from every foot", that is: 
deeply under the surface, trodden by feet of men, or: 
"separated from every foot-path they hang down". — 
Parted from men, they move downward, orig., from 
men they move.— The verbs are in the peri, of Kal: 
"dallu" of "dalall"' and "nau" of "nua" 

Such is sometimes the situation of miners. Sus- 
pended by Jines, they have to work in the deep shafts 
of the mines, gradually lowered, and their distance 
from men and the surface of the earth becomes ever 
greater. 

V. 5—8. 
5. (As to) the earth, from it comes bread, 
and (the places) under it are overturned 
as (by) fire. 

Places under it etc., orig., it is overturned under, it. 
In the inner parts of the earth, the surface of which 

TKehook €f JiSob. 16 
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quietly gives us bread, mighty revolutions and trans- 
formations take place, brought forth by the miners' 
pick. 

6. The place of the sapphire (are) its stones, 
and it contains dust of gold. 

Sapphire, a precious stone, a kind of gem of trans- 
parent, blue color.— /t = the place.—Jt; contains, etc. 
orig., dust of gold to it. 

Not only iron, copper and gold, but also gems and 
precious stones are broken out from the mountains 
and the rocks. The place of the sapphire contains 
possibly dust of gold also. 

7. (As to) the path, the bird of prey does 

not know it, 
and the eye of the kite has not perceived 
it. 
The path, leading to the subterranean treasures, is 
neither found by the birds of prey, nor by the beasts 
of the field and the forest. 

8. The proud beasts have not trodden it, 
the black lion has not passed over it. 

The proud beasts, orig., the sons of pride. 
V. 9—12. 

9. Upon the granite he puts his hand, 

he overturns from bottom the moun- 
tains. 
Hard and solid is the rock, but the stout miners 
split and remove it from its place. 

10. In the rocks he cuts out passages; 
and his eye sees all kinds of precious 

things. 
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He cuts, orig., he splits or cleaves, here: he opens 
by cleaving. — All kinds of etc., orig., every precious 
thing. 

11. To prevent flowing he binds the streams; 
and he brings forth to light what is 

hidden. 

To prevent ff owing, orig., from weeping. 

The waters of the wells and the brooks of the moun- 
tains must be dammed up or stopped or led away, so 
that they can not enter the places where the miners 
are working. 

Ijjob reveals in the preceding verses of the chapter 
a wide knowledge and experience of mining, by which 
it is evident that he was familiar with the conditions, 
life and nature of Egypt and the neighborhood thereof, 
where there were large and important mines, espe- 
cially on the peninsula of Sinai. 

But iron and precious metals were dug out also 
from the mines of Lebanon, of Canaan and Idumea. 
Ijjob had had opportunity to gain his experience in 
places, not so remote as Egypt, and may have made 
use of his opportunity. 

12. But (as to) wisdom, from where can it be 

obtained, 
and where is then the place of under- 
^ standing? 

Men know from what place metals and precious 
stones can be obtained; but do they also know tha 
origin or the source of wisdom? 

V. 13—16. 

13. A mortal man does not know its price, 
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and it can not be found in the land of 
the living. 

Price. Some versions have "way" instead of 
price". So Septuagint. It is impossible to (ieny 

that this change renders a better meaning. Here the 

places are mentioned; in the 15th verse b^ins the 

.speech of value or price. 

We seek in vain for true, infallible wisdom on earth, 

a/nd we can not follow it in its course. 



4{ 






14. The depth says: '^It is not in me 
and the sea says: ^^It is not with me 

Wisdom can neither be found in the deep, hidden 
places of nature, nor in the seas and the ocean. 

15. Gold can not be given instead of it, 
and silver can not be weighed up as the 

price thereof. 

Gold. The prim, sense of the word is: bar, fence, 
obstacle, then: something that is difficult to get or 
gain. 

Wisdom is inestimable and invaluable. 

16. It is not counterbalanced by gold of Ophir, 
by costly onyx and sapphire. 

Vpbir. See 22: 24:.— Onyx, a chalcedony, consisting 
^f parallel layers of different shades of color, for the 
most part black and white, but even brown and red. 
The stone is found in India and Uruguay of South 
America. It is used for settings for rings, brooches 
and beads, but especially as material for cameos. It 
has its name: onyx (= a nail), because "the contrast 
■between its layers remotely resembles the contrast 
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between the flesh colored part of the finger-nail and 
the white lunula at its root". (See Encycl. Brit.) 
Wisdom can not be bought with precious stones. 
V. 17-19. 

17. Gold and glass do not equal it 

nor (are) vessels of fine gold the exchange 

of it. 

Glass was more rare and precious than gold at that 

time.^iVbf or nor belongs also to the second member 

of the verse. — The exchange of it, orig., its exchange. 

— Vessels, In Hebr. a coll. sing. 

Tou can not e:^change the riches of the earth for 
wisdom. 

18. Corals and crystal niay not be mentioned; 
and the possession of wisdom is above 

(that of) pearls. 

May Doi be mentioned. The pred. is in the Hebr. 
text a sing., the subj. is in the plural. 

In comparison with wisdom corals and pearls are 
as nothing. 

19. The chrysolite of Ethiopia does not 

equal it, 
it is not counterbalanced by pure gold. 

The chrysolite, a gem stone of yellowish-green color, 
often extremely beautiful. It is very soft, only slight- 
ly harder than glass. The word is translated for the 
most by ^^topaz", but what now is called "topaz", 
was unknown in the days of Ijjob. Chrysolite is found 
in Ethiopia, Egypt, Ceylon and other pistes.— Ethi- 
opia, a country of northeastern Africa, lying immedi- 
ately by the south part of Egypt, extending eastward 
to the Red Sea. 
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V. 20—25. 

20. Whence, then, does wisdom come, 

and where is then the place of under- 
standing? 
See V. 12. 

21. For it is hidden from the eyes of all 

living, 
and it is withheld from the fowls of the 
heavens. 

As the birds of prey know not the hiding place of 
the sapphire and of the gold (v. 7), thus the fowls of 
the air cannot discover the place of wisdom. 

22. Abyss and death say, 

^'We have heard with our ears the fame 
of it." 

The winged inhabitants of the air, men on earth, the 
shadows of Sheol, none knows the residing place of 
wisdom. 

23. God discerns its way, 
and he knows its place. 

God alone knows wisdom perfectly and exactly, he 
alone can give true information of it. 

24. For he looks to the ends of the earth; 
under all heavens does he see. 

Men see and know in part. God looks over the uni- 
verse with one glance and knows entirely the compo- 
sition and laws of it. 

25. in order to make weight for the wind; 
and he weighed the waters by measure. 
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V. 26—28. 

26. While he fixed for the rain a law, 

and a way for the lightning of the . 
thunders, 
While be Sxed, orig., in his doin^. 

27. then he saw it and calculated it, 

he made it stable, yea, he searched it 
out also; 

At the creation of nature God had wisdom before 
and within himself; and he placed wisdom and nature 
in the closest relation to each other. The order of 
things is established and regulated by God's wisdom. 

2^. and he said to man, 

'^Behold, the fear of God, that is wis- 
dom; 

and to depart from evil, that is under- 
standing." 

The Lord's name is here "Adonai". The word is a 
"pluralis excellentiae". Tahve gives himself here that 
name. 

The sum of the teaching is this: the universe, to 
which also man belongs, is regulated and ruled by 
God's wisdom, not by blind fate; and, on the part of 
men, it is wisdom to fear God and patiently to sub- 
mit to his wisdom. 
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Review of the Contents^ 

In this chapter, which contains the second part of 
Ijjob's presentation, he teaches his friends of God's 
almighty hand and his wonderful wisdom, ending his 
speech by showing what true wisdom is in behalf of 
men. 

1. As to iron, copper and precious stones people 
can tell whence these things have come; they know 
the places from which the metals are taken. The 
miners have the best experience thereof, these laborers 
who, far from the paths of men and animals, gain an 
intimate knowledge of the bowels of the earth. No one 
can, limited to his own resources, know the origin of 
wisdom (1—12). 

2. It is not to be found in or upon the earth, or . 
in the depths of the oceans and seas. Neither above, 
nor under the surface of the earth is wisdom to be 
found. Even from the penetrating eyes of the birds it 
is hidden (13, 14, 20—22). 

3. It is more precious than pure, fine gold, than 
onyx, chrysolite and the most splendid vessels of 
gold, than glass, corals and crystal (15—19). 

4. God, who penetrates every room and place, 
knows wisdom, he has investigated the way of it, he 
knows its source and its purpose. At the creation of 
the universe he gave to wisdom its proper place; he 
made use of it, and by it he ordered and regulated the 
whole (23—27). 

5. Therefore men must seek for wisdom from God, 
and they will find it. And having found it, they will 
reveal it by fearing God and by departing from evil, 
which two things belong to true wisdom (28). 
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3. THE MONOLOGUE- 

(Ch. 29—31). 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

1. But Ijjob continued his excellent speech 
of wisdom and said: 
Ijjob speaks in his friends' presence. 
V. 2—6. 

2. 0, that I were as in months past, 

as (in) days (when) God guarded me, 

O, that I were, orig., who will give me. Compare 
with 23: 3. 

3. when his lamp shined over my head, 

and I walked by his light through dark- 
ness. 

When bis lamp shined, orig., at its shining, his 
lamp or torch. The form of the verb is the inf. of Kal 
("halal").— Notice even here as in 28: 25 the inf. in 
the first member combined with the finite form in the 
second. 

Then my walk through darkness was sure and safe. 
I did not stumble or fall. But now! 

4. as I was in the days of my autumn, 

at God^s familiar intercourse in my taber- 
nacle, 

In the days of my autumn, i e. in the days of my 
mature manhood (tropically).— Fa/w/Vzar intercourse, 
orig., assembly, then: intimacy. 
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He looks back, longing, upon the time when God 
in close familiarity was near him as guest and friend 
in his tabernacle. 

5. when yet the Almighty was with me, 
(and) my children (were) around me. 

When jet, orig., at or in (being) yet,^ArouDd. The 
word means, prim., tracts or places lying near to or 
around, with a suff. it is used as prep.: around, about. 

Then he enjoyed a happy life in the midst of his 
familj^, and in the presence of God. 

6. when my steps bathed in milk, 

and the rock poured out brqoks of oil by 
me! 
Wien— bathed. We have here an inf. used as a noun; 
but the inf. with the prep, we have to circumscribe 
with verbum finitum and a conj. Compare with 28: 
25 and 29: 3,— Poured out. The verb in the impf. of 
Kal of ^^zuk." 
A very fine description of his prosperity. 

V. 7-11. 

7. When I went out (through) the gate by 

the city, 
(when) I prepared my seat in the public 
place, 

The public place, the open place before the gate of 
the city or of the village, where cases were judicially 
tried, where also trade or commerce were carried on, 
a market place, corresponding with the Latin '*fo- 
rum". 

Ijjob did not live in the city, but he was well known 
there, and enjoyed a good reputation. Besides, his 
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authority was very great, so that he participated in 
the public deliberations and in judging cases, his 
words and reasons being very weighty. 

8. young naen saw me and turned aside, 
and the aged arose (and) stood. 

Both young and old showed him reverence and 
respect. 

9. Princes stopped talking, 

and laid (their) hand on their mouths. 
All kept silence when they saw the venerable man. 

10. The voices of the nobles failed, 

and their tongue cleaved to their palate. 
The voices. In Hebr. we have the singular number. 

11. Yea, the ear heard and praised me happy, 
and the eye saw and bore me witness. 

The ear and the eye are said to bless and give wit- 
ness instead of the person. 

V. 12—14. 

12. for I rescued the poor one who was crying 

for help, 
and the fatherless who had no helper. 

Who bad no helper, orig., and there was no helper 
to him. 
He was the benefactor of the poor and helpless. 

13. The blessing of him who was perishing 

came upon me, 
and the heart of the widow I caused to 
exult. 
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The blessings of the poor and the widow's joy were 
his recompense. 

14. I put on righteousness, and it put on me; 
as a robe and a turban (was) my justice. 

Robe. See 1: 20.— Turban, "a head-dress, worn by 
the Orientals, consisting of a cap and a sash, scarf or 
shawl, ^ usually of cotton or linen, artfully wound 
about the cap, and sometimes hanging down the 
neck.'' (Webster.) 

These figurative expressions indicate how nearly 
and closely he and justice were united. 

V. 15—17. 

15. Eyes I was to the blind one, 
and feet to the halt one I (was). 

To all those who suffered he extended his care. 

16. A father I was to the needy, 

and the cause (of him that) I did not 
know, I searched out; 
I searched out, in Hebr., I searched it out. 
Every mighty proprietor had right to examine and 
decide the cases of his subjects. It seems, neverthe- 
less, that all parties, here in question, had agreed to 
appeal in delicate cases to Ijjob, the wisest and 
mightiest of all proprietors in the vicinity, and to 
submit to his judgment and decision. 

17. and I broke the jaws of the wrong one, 
and I plucked the prey from his teeth. 

Jaws. In the Hebr. wordatranspositionof the^r'is 
made; it ought to be between **m" and "t". The 
Arab, radix means: "to bite".— J plucked, orig., I 
cast. 
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The wrong lords are compared to beasts with 
strong jaws and horrible teeth. Many a poor, op- 
pressed man was saved by Ijjob from their hands as 
a prey from the lion's mouth. 

V. 18—20. 

18. Then I thought: ''I will die with my 

nest, 
and as Phoenix I will multiply my days, 

PhcBDix. The original word is generally translated; 
"sand". But Septuagint and prominent interpreters 
as well as the parallelism give us reason to translate 
it: Phoenix. Phoenix is a fabulous bird, which, accord- 
ing to the tale, lives about 500 years, and is then by 
selfcombustion consumed with its nest. It rises again 
from its own ashes to pass through a new course of 
years, and so on continually. Its Hebrew name with its 
sense of "turning or circulation" refers to this renew- 
ing life. The bird has been an image of immortality. 

Satisfied with living, he wishes to die, although with 
the hope that he shall not be left for ever in the arms 
of death. He shall live again. 

19. My root will lie open toward waters, 
and the dew shall pass the night upon 

my branches. 

Branches. In Hebr. a coll. sing. 
He will in the new condition be like a tree that never 
shall lack water. 

20. My glory will be new with me, 

and my bow shall revive in my hand." 

His new life will be full of vigor and rich vegeta- 
tion. 
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V. 21—25. 

21. To me they gave ear and waited, 
and they kept silence at my counsel. 

Waited. ''Dagesh" in the Hebr. verb is euphonicaL 
Compare with 13: 9. 
They attended closely to his words in the assembly. 

22. After my word they did not speak 

again, 
and my speech fell over them as drops. 

They did not speak again, orig., they did not re- 
peat. 

Nobody did open his lips, after Ijjob had spoken; 
all gave consent to his words, which fell upon their 
minds and hearts as refreshing morning dew. 

23. And they waited for me as (for) rain, 
and they opened their mouth wide (as) 

for the latter rain. 

As the thirsty earth receives the rain, gently fall- 
ing, so the ears and hearts of men have received my 
word. 

24. (If) I laughed toward them, they were not 

bold enough 
to make the light of my countenance go 
down. 

Make go down. The Hebr. word is Hiph. of 
''naphal". — Tbey were not bold enough to etc., orig., 
they were not confident, and they did not cause the 
hght .... to go down, that is: they had not courage 
or confidence enough to , a turn or combina- 
tion that we often meet with in the Hebr. language. 
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25. I chose their way, and I took place as 
the head, 
and I dwelt as a king in the army, 
as one that comforts the mourning. 

TFaj, i. e. the way of life or dealing.—/ took place. 
The Hebr. verb is the impf. of Kal of **jashav'' = to 
sit. 

Mighty, rich, intelligent and just, as he was, all 
bent their heads before him, giving him the place of 
honor. 



^eWew of the Contents* 

1. Ijjob looks with regret and desire on the former 
days of his life, when God, leading and blessing, was 
near to him, when all men regarded and treated him 
with esteem and honor (1—11; 21—25). 

2. He was also worthy of esteem and honor. He 
was the helper of the destitute and poor, the advo- 
cate and defender of the oppressed, the father of the 
fatherless, the comforter of widows. He brought joy 
and peace to those who suffered (12 — 17). 

3. With a good conscience he could go to rest, 
when his day was ended, hoping that he should gain 
a new life, filled with all the good things that he 
needed and longed for, a life, full of everlasting fresh- 
ness and glory (18—20). 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

V. 1— 4. 

1. But now, (they who are) younger than I 

laugh at me, 
whose fathers I would have disdained 
to set together with the dogs of my 

flock. 

Younger, orig., smaller than I as to days or years. 

Before so honored, and now so dishonored, and 
that by those whose fathers had been unworthy of a 
place among his dogs! What a contrast! 

2. Yea, what (should) the strength of their 

hands be to me? 
The full vigor is lost in them. 

Full vigor. See 5: 26, where the word is translated: 
full age. 

Of what use should they be to me, decrepit as they 
are, prematurely, by a dissolute life? 

3. By want and famine (they are) barren, 
those who gnaw the desert: 

a gloomy aspect of desolation and de- 
vastation, 

Gloomy aspect, orig., yesterday or yesternight, i. e. 
something dark or gloomy, kin to night. * 'Gloomy 
aspect" is apposition to '^those who gnaw." 

They are destitute of all that is necessary for the 
support and ease of life, like to a miserable, waste 
remnant of something that is past and fallen. 
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4. those who pick up orach by the bushes, 
and the root of Genista shrubs as their 

bread. 

Orach, a plant of genus Atriplex, silverwhite with 
saltish leaves, which were used as spinage among the 
poor people. — BusbeSf in Hebr. a coll. sing. — Genista 
shrubs. Genista rethem is a bush or shrub with yel- 
lowish flowers and bitter root. 

They must be contented with the most simple and 
frugal food. 

V. 5—8. 

5. From society they are driven away, 
people cry against them as (against) a 

thief. 

Society, prim., back, midst, then: the midst of men 
= society.— Tfiej are driven away. The verb is in 
Pual.— Cry. The Hebr. verb is Hiph. of "rua". The 
subj. is the impersonal "men" or "people." 

They are considered as the vilest and most despica- 
ble part of men, the dregs of society. 

6. In dreadful valleys (they must) dwell, 
(in) caves of earth and rocks. 

In dread fill valleys, orig., in the dreadfulness of 
valleys.— jRocifif. Notice the resemblance between the 
Hebr. word and the name Cephas. 

Without doubt it is here hinted at the primitive in- 
habitants of the mountain district Seir in the land 
of Edom: the Horites. Their name is derived from 
the word that here is translated "caves", and should 
consequently mean: the men of the holes or of the 
caves. See Gen. 14: 6; 36: 21. Or it is alluded to the 

The booh ofJiiob. 17 
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primitive inhabitants of Hauran (the root of this 
word is also "chor" or ''chur"), where recently rem- 
nants or ruins of whole cities of caves have been found. 

7. Among bushes they bray, 
under nettles they lie scattered. 

Nettles, in Hebr. a coll. sing. 
They lead a bestial life. 

8. Children of fools, yea, children of no 

name, 
they are driven by blows out of the land. 

Fools, in Hebr. a coll. sing. — Children of no name, 
i. e. of obscure parents or birth.— DrfFen by blows, 
orig., they are beaten or struck. 

Compare with the description in 24: 5—8, quite like 
to that of this passage. 

V. 9-12. 

9. And now I am their song of mockery, 
and I have become a byword to them. 

A byword to them, orig., to them for an object of 
talking. 

They treat me with contempt and derision. In their 
words and songs they mock me. 

10. They abhor me, they stand aloof from 

me, 
and from my face they do not hold back 
(their) spittle. 

Even by gestures they display their deep contempt. 
In order to understand the situation, we have to 
compare with 2: 8. 
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11. Because he has let go his bowstring and 

wounded me, 
they have thrown off the bridle before 
me. 

His bowstring. We have to take the suflBix as the 
pers. pron. for the tMrd person, otherwise there will 
be no reasonable meaning. — He in the first member is 
God.— ffasr let bis bowstring go, orig., has loosed his 
bowstring, that is: he had let it go off or discharged 
it.— Wounded me, orig., afilicted or depressed me. 

When I was laid down, poor and weak, they threw 
off all the bands that had before restrained them 
from abusing me. Respect or consideration was gone. 

12. On the right, they rise-r-the brood; 
my feet they push away, 

and they raise against me the ways of 
their destruction. 

The brood is used in the highest degree of con- 
tempt. — My feet. Septnagint's "their foot" gives a 
more reasonable meaning: "they push their foot ior- 
wsbrd."— 'Tbeir destruction, i. e. the destruction that 
they cause. 

At proceedings in court, the accuser stood on the 
right. 

V. 13— 15. 

13. They overturn my path, 
to my fall they lend aid, 

they themselves having no helper. 

My fall. See 6: 2.--Tbey lend aid. The verb is in 
the Hiph. of "jaal". — Tbey baving no belper, orig., 
(there is) not a helper for them. 
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Although they can not hope that a helper will rise 
to their succor in time of distress and peril, they 
nevertheless dare contribute to my fall and ruin. 

14. As (through) a wide breach they advance, 
amidst crashing ruin they roll forward. 

Amidst crashing ruin, orig., under crash or desola- 
tion. 

They advance between mounds, rolling forward 
through the gaping breach of the wall. 

15. There are terrors turned upon me, 
my dignity hurries away as a wind, 
and as a cloud my welfare passes by. 

Terrors are turned upon; the verb is in Hophal. — 
Hurries away, orig., it runs behind or follows. 

Dignity, welfare and security, all passed away, 
when the terrible blows fell over his head. 

V. 16—19. 

16. And now, my soul is poured out within 

me, 
the days of misery have seized me. 

Affliction and misery cause his soul to burst out in 
bitter complaint. See 10: 1. 

17. In the night my bones are pierced in me, 
and my gnawing pains do not rest. 

Are pierced. (Niph. of the verb). In Hebr. this pred. 
is the sing, number. We must think eetch part of the 
subject, which is in the plur. number, taken separate- 
ly. Delitzsch and others take "night" as subject and 
the verb as a Piel form.— Id wq or from me, orig., 
from on me, from the pletce that they have in me. We 
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can also think of a "conetructio prsegnans": my 
bones are bored in me and separated from me.— J/j 
gnawing pains, orig., my gnawers. According to 
others' opinion: my pulses. 

He is awfully tormented by his pains which will 
give him no rest. 

18. Very forcibly my garment is changed; 
as my coat, it girds me about. 

Very forcibly, orig., by great force, i. e. in a very 
forcible manner. To say "by God's great force or 
might" is somewhat far-fetched. — As. The original 
word, composed of a noun and a prep., should prop, 
be translated: ''accordingto the mouth or to com- 
mand." Some interpreters translate therefore: "As 
(the mouth or) the collar of the coat." But the word 
is also used as a prep.: in accordance with, and as a 
conj.: as (33: 6).— Mj coat, here: an undergarment, 
fitting closely to the body, and used both by women 
and men. 

Notice that the name of this garment is nearly the 
same in Greek as in Hebrew. 

In the disease Elephantiasis the body is covered 
with a crust, compared to a tight coat. 

19. He has cast me in the mire, 

so that I have been like to dust and 
ashes. 

He has cast me. The verb is in the Hiph. of "Ja- 
rah." The subj. is God. 

The disease had made the color of the skin dirty 
and blackish, and for this reason Ijjob looked as if he 
had rolled his body in mire. 
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V. 20—23. 

20. I cry for help to thee, but thou dost not 

answer me. 
Here I stand, and thou starest at me. 

Ijjob complains of neglect and disr^ard from God. 
He had cried and made himself observed, but to no 
purpose. 

21. Thou art turned into a foe to me, 
with the strength of thy hand thou light- 
est me. 

Tbou art turned. The Hebr. verb is in the Niph. of 
*'haphak." 

22. Thou liftest me up on the wind, thou 

makest me ride (thereupon), 
and thou dissolvest me (as to my) sub- 
stance. 

Thou disolvest. The Hebr. verb is in the Piel (mug). 
Substance. We read **tu8hijjah." According to 
others, it should be derived from "sho" and mean: 
noise, bustle, tempest. Yet others derive it from 
"jasha" and translate: help, salvation. 

In the whirlwind of disaster, wherein he had been 
brought, he felt himself broken and dissolved in his 
whole being. 

23. Yea, I know (that) thou wilt bring me 

(to) death, 
and to the room of meeting for all living. 

Meeting, orig., fixed or appointed time, then: collec- 
tion, assembly. 
To the death of shadow and to Sheol he expected 
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to be brought, to the places, where all people, now 
living, shall once meet* 

V. 24—27. 

24. Bat, does not one stretch out (his) hand 

at the destruction, 
or, at his disaster, raise a cry for help for 
himself? 

Destruction. The rdot of the Hebr. word is "avah" 
(= to turn upside down, to destroy): — Fot himself, 1. 
e. in his own behalf, orig., for themselves.— It is best 
to take both "hand" and "cry" as objects of to 
"stretch out." The subj. is the indef. "man", "people" 
or" one." 

Nobody ought to be astonished at my cries and my 
complaints. Is it not so that a man, near to ruin, 
falling, stretches out his hands to grasp something, 
and cries aloud for help? So do I now. 

25. Did I not weep for him that had a hard 

time, 
(did not) my soul grieve for the needy 
one? 
For Mm that bad a bard timcy orig., hard of day; 
—We must think the interrogative adv. repeated be- 
fore the latter part of the verse. 

Nobody pities me, me, whose heart has been so filled 
with compassion. 

26. Yea, I hoped (for) good, but evil came; 
I waited for light, but there came dark- 
ness. 

Because of my good deeds, I expected the contrary 
to what now has happened. 
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27. My blood boils, and can not keep quiet; 
the days of misery have met me. 

My blood, orig., my bowels. 

He is like a feverish person that never can rest, or 
be at peace. 

V. 28—31. 

28. I walk about mourning without sun, 

stand up in the congregation, I cry for 
help. 

Mourning, prim., being black. Black is the color 
of moummg.— iSofl, orig., something hot or glowing. 

Not the heat of the sun, but the heat of God's 
wrath has made my skin dark, an object of my sor- 
row and loud complaint. 

29. 1 have been a brother to jackals, 
and a companion to ostriches. 

Jackals, animals of genus Canis, resembling dogs 
or foxes; they raise doleful howls. — Ostriches. Also 
these animals bring forth loud, lamenting cries. Both 
jackals and ostriches are inhabitants of the desert. 

As those animals make the desert to resound by 
their melancholy cries, so Ijjob raises his lamenting 
voice in his loneliness. 

30. My skin has been black, and separated 

from me, 
and my bones are burned with heat. 

Has been black and separated, a constr. praegnans. 
— My bones, in Hebr. a coll. sing. 

Terrible sufferings! A burning in soul and body, a 
gradual decline and dissolution. 
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31. So my cithern is turned into mourning, 
- and my flute into the voice of those who 

weep. 
Citbern and Flute. See 21: 12.— Those who weep. 
The verb is the part, of Kal. 

Tones of sorrow and mourning are brought forth 
from the instruments that before sounded with hilar- 
ity, joy and happiness. 



jRe>/eTi? of the Contents. 

1. Ijjob speaks of the persons that deride him and 
laugh at him. He places them on the lowest steps of 
humanity, yea, he puts them without the limits of 
mankind. They are the pariahs, driven out from 
society, poor and despised, leading a deplorable life 
in dark valleys and dens. They are regarded with 
fearful suspicion, as if they were thieves. They pre- 
sent an image of devastation and ruin. Ijjob goes no 
doubt too far in describing their wickedness and their 
misery (1—8). 

2. He sets forth the audacity and impudence of 
these men in their relation to him. They are un- 
bounded and extravagant. They spit at him. Since 
it had pleased God to lay him down, they accuse him, 
they advance toward him to destroy him and turn 
him upside down, they roll onward as an army 
against a besieged castle. He can not resist their 
forcible onset (9—15). 

3. He suffers, he complains, being able to get no 
rest. In addition to the violence of these men, the 
disease performs its awful, demolishing work, step by 
step, but surely (16—19). 
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4. It is God that has sent the disease; God has 
made him ^^dust and ashes." Ijjob holds God as an 
enemy, to whose mercy and help he appeals in vain. 
God is fighting with him; and having gained victory, 
he shall send Ijjob to death and Sheol (20—23). 

5. Ijjob compares himself to a defeated man who 
in his fall stretches out his hands, in agony crying 
for help. The poor, unhappy man hfi^, nevertheless, 
in the days of his life, always had compassion for the 
depressed. Now he himself, who had been kind to 
all the suffering, receives no kindness, light and rest 
from God or man (24—27). 

6. He is as the animaJs of the wilderness, whose 
voices **make night hideous". He feels as ii he were 
in a hot desert, where the heat of God's anger burns 
him black, pressing forth from him loud cries of com- 
plaint and sorrow (28—31). 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

y. 1-4. 

1. I have made a covenant with my eyes. 
How could 1 then fix my thoughts on a 

virgin? 

I have made a co venant, orig. , I have cut an alUance 
or a covenant. The expression has its reason in the 
way in which a covenant was made, sacrificed victims 
thereby being slain and cut to pieces. See Gen* 15: 
10; Jerem. 34: 18, 19. (In Greek: "horkia temnein", 
in Latin: icere toed\x8).-Witb my eyes, orig., as to my 
eyes.—i^x my thoughts. The verb is in the Hithpalel 
of "bm." 

He had observed chastity, to which he had bound 
himself. 

2. But what portion of God (is there) from 

above, 
and (what) share of the Almighty from 
on high? 

About portion and share see 20: 29.— From on 
high, orig., from the heights. 

What recompense have I received from God for the 
purity which I have observed in body and soul? 

3. Is not destruction (in store) for the un- 

righteous, 
and misfortune for those who do wicked- 
ness? 

But why I must be subjected to such a sad and 
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gloomy fate, though I am not guilty of evil, I can 
not understand. 

4. Does not he see my ways, 
and count all my steps? 

My whole life, with all its ways, lies open before 
him, and he discovers no iniquity or perversenessinit. 

V. 5—8. 

5. If I have walked together with vanity, 
and my foot has hastened to deceit, 

Vanity personified.— Has hastened. The verb is in 
Hiph. apoc. of "chush". 

6. — God may weigh me on the scales of 

righteousness, 
and he will know my in.tegrity — 

God is the subj. of both the verbs of the sentence. 

This verse we must regard as a parenthesis in which 
Ijjob appeals to the justice of God, who has the 
balance of righteousness in his hand. 

7. if my step^ has deviated from the way, 
and my heart has walked after my eyes, 
and a spot has cleaved to my hands, 

Has deviated. The verb is the impf. of Kal of "na- 
tah." 

The expression: "the heart walks after the eyes'' 
means, that the heart desires the things which lure 
the eyes. Only a guiltless conscience can make such 
a confession as this. 

8. then I may sow, and another may eat, 
and my offspring may be rooted out. 
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Ijjob declares himself ready to lose all that he has, 
if deceit or crime can be found in his heart and life. 

V. 9-12. 

9. If my heart has been infatuated by a 

woman, 
and (if) I have lain in wait at my neigh- 
bor's door, 

/ have been infatuated or I have been transported. 
Woman = a married woman, a wife of another man. 

Ijjob had always felt the greatest aversion to adult- 
ery, his heart had never cherished such a desire, nor 
had he sought an opportunity to commit the crime. 

10. then my wife may grind for another 

(man), 
and over her others may bow down. 

Com was ground by hand between a couple of 
stones, a primitive process. This work was done by 
the slaves of the house. That a wife weijt to grind 
for a man, meant that she became his slave or concu- 
bine. 

11. For this (is) a scandalous vice; 

yea, it is a crime (belonging to the tribu- 
nal) of judges. 

This. We have to read the Hebr. word as '*hu" or 
**hi".— il scandalous vice, prim., a plan or scheme. 

Audultery is a crime which should be examined into 
and sentenced by judges. 

12. Yea, this (is) a fire (that) consumes to 

destruction, 
and on all my income it would make an 
end. 
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Make an end, orig., root out. 
Such a crime should have as an mevitable conse- 
quence my total ruin. 

V. 13-15. 

13. If 1 despised the right of my man servant 

and of my maid servant, 
when they litigated with me, 

When tbey litigated. The Hebr. "berivam" is com- 
posed by **b", the inf. of Kal of **nve" and the pron. 
suff. *'am" = at their litigating. 

Let U8 suppose that I have not had due regard for 
the right of my servants. 

14. what shall I then do, when God rises; 
and when he visits, what shall I answer 

him? 

He could then make no apology before God, nor 
could he expect mercy, having showed none to his 
servants. 

15. Hbb not he who made me in the womb 

made him, 
and has not the same one prepared us 
in the womb. 

The slaves and the servants were created by the 
same God who had made him; and alT that had gone 
out from God's hand was of high and great worth 
to Ijjob. 

V. 16—18. 

16. If I have denied the poor what they 

desired, 
and caused the eyes of the widow to fail, 
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/// have denied the poor etc., orig., if I have with- 
held the poor from the desire. 

He supposes that his heart has been too hard to 
the poor and to the widow. 

17. and (if) I ate my morsel, I alone, 
and the fatherless ate not thereof 

I alone, orig., for myself, or in my loneliness. 

18. — but no, from my youth he has grown 

up with me as (with) a father, 
and from my mother's womb I led her — 

But no. Thus we must translate the word "kt'' 
here.— Fou^A. The Hebr. word has a plur. form.— 
He has grown up with me. Here we have a very 
strange construction. The verb: "to become big or 
great" is used as a transitive verb with "me" as 
object. We must dissolve and understand "gedelani" 
thus: "gadel immadt".— i^atAer must be referred to 
the suff. in the verb.— TAe suffix, ctdded to the verb in 
the second member of the verse, refers to the widow 
in V. 16. 

With this parenthesis I] job wishes to say that he 
was bom with mercy in his heart toward widows and 
the fatherless, and that he had exercised this virtue 
from youth. 

V, 19—23. 

19. if I saw one perishing without clothing, 
and a needy one without covering. 

And a needy one without covering, orig., and no 
covering to the needy one. 

20. but that his loins blessed me. 
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and he (himself) became warm with the 
wool of my lambs^ 
But that bis loins blessed me, orig., if not his loins 
etc. 

21. if I lifted against the fatherless my hand, 
when I saw my support in the gate, 

Lifted. The Hebr. verb is in the Hiph. of *'nuph". 
— Gate. See 5: 4.— ilfj support or help, here: the 
countenance or support of the people in the case 
which was before the general meeting for decision. 

I did not lift against him my hand, although I had 
power to do so in order to punish him, since all the 
people present were on my side. 

22. my shoulder may (then) fall from the 

neck, 
and my arm may be broken from the 
bone. 
The verses 16—21 are conditional clauses in rela- 
tion to V. 22, which contains the principal clause. 

May the most awful punishment or calamity fall 
upon me, if I have sinned in the ways described 
above. 

23. But no, destruction from God was a ter- 

ror to me, 
and because of his majesty, I could (do) 
nothing. 
In spite of all my good works, the destruction came 
over me as a terror, and my deeds had no effect on 
God's dealing. His visitation was indeed unexpected 
and sudden. Therefore you can see that it is not be- 
cause of great sins and transgressions that I suffer. 
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V. 24— 28. 

24. If 1 have made gold my hope, 

and (if) I have said to the gold, "My 
confidence (thou art)'', 

25. if I rejoiced because my wealth (was) 

great, 
and because my hand gained much, 
Gained, prim., found. 

Suppose that I had loved gold, treasures and 
riches, having thus been covetous, but I have not 
done so. 

26. if I saw the light how it shined, 
and the moon magnificently walking, 

It sbined. The verb is the Hiph. of "halall".— ikfe^- 
DiScentlyy prop, an adj.: heavy, precious, splendid. 

27. and my heart (then) was secretly trans- 

ported, 
arfd my hand touched my mouth. 

Was transported. We must think a "Segol" put 
under the "t" and a "he" after it.—Toucbed. We 
must take the verb in its primary sense = to order, 
adjust, bring or come in contact with; it is con- 
strued with the prep. "1". Properly we should 
translate: my hand came in contact with my mouth. 

Let us suppose that I have been transported by the 
brightness and splendor of the sim and moon, to pay 
divine honors to them by throwing kisses at them, as 
the worshipers of idols do. 

28. this also (would be) a judicial crime, 
because I had dissembled before God 

above. 

TkebwOgcfUjob. 18 
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K I am guilty of idolatry, to which also belongs 
covetousness (Col. 3: 5), then I have committed a 
crime which ought to be sentenced by judges. 

V. 29—30. 

29. If I rejoiced at the destruction of him 

who hated me, 
and was excited with joy when evil 
reached him, 

Him who bated me. The verb in the part, of Piel. 
—Was excited. The verb (ur) in Hithp. means: to 
agitate one's self, to be in spirits. See 17. 8. 

30. — but I have not lent my palate to sin, 
to demand by a curse his soul — 

He is sure that he never has cursed his enemy's soul 
or by curses condemned him from life. 

V. 31—32. 

31. if the men of my tabernacle have not 

said, 
*^0, that we never may be satisfied with 
his flesh," 

So liberally and abundantly had he provided his 
domestics with food that they wished that their vo- 
racious appetite never might fail them. 

32. — a stranger did not pass the night in 

the street, 
my doors I held open toward the way — 

From this parenthesis it is evident that he had ex- 
ercised widely even the duties of hospitality. 
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V. 33—34. 

33. if I have covered my offenses, according 

(to the custom of) men, 
in order to hide within my bosom my 
iniquity, 
According to the custom of men, orig., as a man. 

34. yea, (thfen) I would fear the great multi- 

tude, 
and the contempt of the tribes would 

frighten me, 
that I should keep silence; I would not go 

out of the door. 

Would frighten me. The verb is in the Hiph. with 
a suff. (rad. "chatat'').— -K'eep silence. The verb is 
the impf. of Kal of "damam." 

K he had not been generous to his enemies, liberal 
to his domestics, hospitable to strangers, sincere and 
open to God and to his own conscience, he would no 
more have dared to present himself before the people, 
he would have been greatly ashamed before all men. 

V. 35—37., 

35. 0, that I had one who listened to me! 
Look here my sign — the Almighty may 

answer me! — 
and the plea (which) my adversary has. 
written. 

Sign. Here it means a sign with the form of a cross. 
From this word (tav) the name of the Hebr. letter 
"t" is taken, which letter in the language of Phenicia, 
is like a cross. Also in the Latin and Greek languages; 
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this letter resembles a cross.— With the above men- 
tioned mark or token bills and documents were prob- 
ably signed.— P/ea, orig., a writ, a hUl^—Adversarj, 
orig., the man of my litigation. 

Ijjob wished to have some authorized person before 
whom he and God could contend or litigate. But 
knowing that God could not be summoned before a 
tribunal, he himself being the highest judge, who must 
decide in Ijjob's cajse, he would be satisfied with the 
written plea that God was supposed to have composed 
-as his opponent. 

-36. Surely, I would wear it on my shoulder, 
I would fix it to me as wreaths. 

Surely. Compare with 1: 11. 

Ijjob was sure that he should go out of the conten- 
"tion with God as a victor, and he would wear the 
aforesaid bill or plea as a trophy. — ^Notice that an 
Oriental writ was kept rolled or folded. 

•37. I would tell him the number of my steps; 
as a prince I would approach him. 

Decorated, as it is said in the preceding verse, Ijjob 
would step forth before God; and in the consciousness 
of his innocence he would let God know his whole life 
and all his doings. The whole path of his life would 
lie pure in the sight of the Holy one. 

V. 38—40. 
'38. If my field cries against me, 
and its furrows likewise weep, 

The fields are presented as protesting against their 
owner, because he is not a just or lawful owner;- and 
the furrows of the field mourn their real lord. 
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39. if I have eaten the strength thereof with- 
out purchase, 
and caused the souls of its owners to ex- 
pire, 

The strength thereof, orig., its strength, or the 
strength of it (= the field ).—PHrcAa5e, prim., silver. — 
The souls, orig., the soul.— j&xpire. The verb is the 
Hiph. of "naphach.'' 

K I have gotten possession of the ground by tsb- 
king the life of its former owners, 

40^). then thorns may come forth instead of 
wheat, 
and weeds instead of barley. 

Thorns and weeds. In Hebr. the words are colL 
smg. 

In this case, let the punishment be that the fields 
may not produce a crop or harvest. 
. It seems as if the verses 38 — 40 ) are not in the 
proper place; they should come between the 34th and 
35th verses. The error is probably the transcriber's. 

40b). The words of I]job are ended. 

Are ended. The verb is the perf. of Kal of "tei- 
mam." 
Thus Ijjob's speech comes to a proper conclusion. 



Review of the Contents* 

1. Ijjob outlines in an excellent manner his pure 
life. We are here met with a beautiful doctrine of 
moral duties and perfection, a doctrine altogether in 
accordance with the teachings of the New Testament. 
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a) Purity in body and soul, in hand, foot, eyes and 
life (1-7). 

b) Chastity and fidelity in the matrimonial life 
(9-10). 

c) An open and clear consciousness of man's value 
and human rights, even with respect to servants and 
slaves (13—15). 

d) Kindness and mercy to the poor, to \ddows and 
fatheriess children, tp the needy and destitute (16— 
20). 

e) Justice and freedom from prejudice, regarding 
the mean and defenseless; the duty of their defense 
(21). 

f) Contempt for avarice (24, 25). 

g) True fear of God and a determined rejection of 
idolatry (26, 27). 

h) Nobility and magnanimity toward enemies (29, 
30). 

i) Unlimited generosity and hospitality (31, 32). 

j) A free and fearless sincerity and frankness (33). 

k) Honesty and probity as to the rights of property 
(38, 39). 

2. He is sure that whosoever trespasses against 
these doctrines and principles is criminal and deserv- 
ing of severe punishment, and he calls down over him- 
seU calamities and disasters of various kinds, if he 
has not led a life, according to these principles (8, 11, 
12, 22, 23, 28, 34, 40). 

3. In the consciousness of his righteousness and 
integrity he is ready to go before the tribunal of the 
highest judge, God himself, at any time. He fears 
nothing. He is sure of victory in the suit about to 
take place. Therefore, he can come with uplifted 
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head, and open eye, and steady gait as a prince (35 
—37). 



This chapter is one of the most precious jewels of 
the Old Testament. 
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4. THE SPEECH OF ELIHU- 

(Ch: 82-37). 

a) Historic introduction 32: 1— 6*). 

b) The first speech 32: 6b)— 33. 

c) The second speech 34. 

d) The third speech 35. 

e) The fourth speech 36— 37. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

1. Now these three men ceased from an- 
swering Ijjob, because he (was) righteous in 
his own eyes. 

They had been silenced, they had no more to an- 
swer or to object. Ijjob had the last word in the con- 
test. 

2. Then kindled the wrath of Elihu, the son 
of Barachel, the Buzite, of the family of Ram. 
Against Ijjob his wrath was kindled, because 
he held himself righteous rather than God. 

Elibu means "my God he is", Barachel: "God 
bless!"— Kind/ed The Hebr. verb is the impf. of Kal 
of "charah".— TAe Buzite, Buz was the second son 
of Nahor, the brother of Abraham (Gen. 22: 21), and 
from him a small area of land and its inhabitants in 
Waste Arabia had received their names. This coun- 
try was bounded by the Syrian Desert ( Jer. 25: 23), 
and therefore its people spoke Syria^c or Aramaic, la 
this fa<ct we have the reason, why the speech of Elihu 
resembles the Aramaic language.— JBecause be held 
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etc., orig., on the ground of his holdmg himself right- 
eous. 

A new person appears on the scene. He had been a 
mute witness of the contest and of Ij job's victory. 
Now it is his turn to take up the fight which had 
ended so disastrously to the three friends of Ijjob. He 
had taken offense, because Ijjob in the heat of the 
fight had minded his own righteousness more than 
that of God. 

3. And against his three friends did his 
wrath kindle, because they had found no an- 
swer, and (yet) had declared Ijjob guilty. 

His fnends, Ijjob's friends.— Answer or refutation. 

4. But Elihu had waited for Ijjob with 
words (in readiness), because they were elder 
in years than he. 

Elibu had waited etc., orig., Elihu had waited for 
Ijjob in words.— TAej^ = Ijjob and his friends. 

He had listened to Ijjob attentively to the end and 
then, in due regard to old age, waited for the others, 
that they should begin to speak anew. He was ready 
or prepared to answer. 

5. And Elihu saw that (there was) no an- 
swer in the mouth of the three men, and his 
wrath kindled. 

Saw. The verb is the impf. apoc. of "raah''. 
Compare with v. 3. 

6^), Then Elihu, the son of Barachel, the 
Buzite, answered and said: 
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6b). I €un young, and you are grayhaired 
men, 
wherefore I was reserved; and I feared to 
tell you my opinion. 

Young. 8ee 30: 1.— I was reserved. The verb means, 
orig., to crawl or creep, then: to step back, recede, to 
be reserved.— Opifliofl. The Hebr. word is prop, the 
inf. of Kal of "jada,'' here used as a noun ^knowing, 
opinion. 

Only the regard for their gray hair had hitherto re- 
strained him from participating in the contest. Now 
he could keep silence no longer, and his words went 
out, 843 a flood rushes forth, after having broken its 
barriers. 

7. I thought, days should speak, 

and multitude of years should make wis- 
dom known. 
Old age has to speak, and youth has to listen. 
V. 8-10. 

8. Noth withstanding, there is a spirit within 

mortal man, 
and the breath of the Almighty makes 
them to understand. 

It is not only old age that has understanding and 
wisdom, everyone has a part of God's spirit, the 
source of wisdom. 

5. The aged ones are not wise, 

neither do the old ones understand judg- 
ment. 
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Not belongs also to the second member of the verse. 
We can not take for granted that old people always 
are in possession of wisdom or understanding. 

10. Therefore I would say, ' 'Listen to me! 

I will also make my knowledge known.*' 

I also have received a portion of understanding, 
and therefore now I will speak, while you are silent. 

V. 11-14. 

11. Behold, I waited for your words, 

I gave ear to your expressions of under- 
standing, 
while you were examining the pleas. 

/ have waited. The Hebr. verb is the Hiph. of 
"Jachal"— /Aare^iFen ear. The verb should prop, 
have another "aleph'' before that which already is 
there, with "patach'' under the first and "chateph 
patach" under the second "aleph''.— WZji/e. The 
Hebr. word is prop, a prep., here it is used as a conj. 

He had been eagerly and attentively listening to 
their arguments. 

12. Yea, I paid attention to you, 

and behold, none of you refuted Ijjob, 
(none could) dispute his words, 

Mefated, orig., (was) furnishing convincing proofs 
against Ijjob. The verb (in Hiph.) means here: to 
convince, to furnish evidence or convincing proof.— 
Could dispute, orig., (was) disputing. 

13. lest you should say, '*We have found 

wisdom''. 
God overcomes him, not man. 
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Overcomes. The verb is the impf. of Kal of "na- 
daph" with suff. 

The friends had not been able to convince Ijjob, be- 
cause they had had to learn that men by themselves 
have no wisdom. Elihu pretends that he has God's 
spirit, that God now by him as an instrument will over- 
come Ijjob and thus keep the honor. Elihu is God's 
voice, going before the Lord, and preparing for him 
the way to Ijjob's heart. 

14. Now he has not directed (his) speech 

against me, 
and I will not answer him with your 
words. 

I will make use of a different manner and of dif- 
ferent words, the more so as I have no reason to be 
partial. 

V. 15—17. 

15. They have been amazed; they answer no 

more; 
arguments have been removed from them. 

The J have been amazed, the verb is the perf. of Kal 
of "chatat."— -flare been removed. The verb has 
passive sense :zz: to be moved, to fail. 

Frightened by Ijjob's bold allegations, which they 
considered as blasphemies, and out of composure, 
they desisted from answering. 

16. And I have been waiting, since they did 

not speak, 
since they stopped, (and) answered no 
more. 
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17. I will also begin to speak for my part; 
I will also make known my kpowledge. 

For my part, orig., my part. 

Now, having in vain. waited for the others, that 
they should answer, Elihu is ready to take up the 
fight. 

V. 18-22. 

18. For I am filled (with) arguments; 
my spirit within me presses me. 

lam Slled. An "aleph" is omitted in the verb be- 
tween the"!" and the ^^V\—Mjrapirit within me, orig,, 
the spirit of my belly. 

Now he can wait no longer, he has restrained him- 
self long enough. 

19. Behold, my belly is as wine, (when) there 

is no vent made (for it), 
as new filled bottles (that) are ready to 
burst. 
New filled, orig., new. But though new bottles 
were capable of being stretched, we have to translate 
the word as we have done: just now filled, new filled.— 
The Oriental nations use bottles of skin or leather for 
conveyance of liquors. Compare with Matth. 9: 17. 
A very expressive image of the motions that 
struggled within EUhu's breast. 

20. I will speak that 1 may get air; 
I will open my lips and answer. 

That I may get air, orig., that it may be airy to 
me. 

What threatens my heart to burst or to suffocate 
me must be let out. 
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21. Surely, I will not be partial to any per- 

son, 
and to men I will not behave in a flatter- 
ing manner. 

Be partial etc., lit., to accept the faces of men, that 
is: to a^ccept persons, to regard them with partiality. 
Without partiallity he wants to speak the truth. 

22. For I do not understand to flatter; 

in a short time he who ixiade me would 
take me away. 

Understand to Matter. Both verbs are finite in 
Hebr. 

It is evident to Elihu that flattery is a sin, which 
God will severly punish. 



Review of the Contents. 

1. First of all we are met by the person who is 
talking in ch. 32—37, Elihu, the son of Barachel. 
This introduction is composed in prose. It seems to 
be a person, unknown to Ijjob. At least he is not bne 
of his nearest friends, for in such case he should have 
been mentioned in connection with the others. Be- 
sides he is too young to be one of Ijjob's intimate 
friends. He is inflamed in his spirit, because of the 
assertions and arguments that had been made, and 
because of the silence of Ij job's three friends (1 — 6.). 

2. Elihu begins his speech by telling the men why 
he has kept silence such a long time. It is his youth 
that has restrained him; he has waited to hear the 
wise words from the mouths of the aged (6b, 7, 11). 
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3. Then he tells why he now begins to speak: a) 
The three friends of Ijjob had failed in their efforts to 
convince him of error and sin. (12-16). b) His spirit, 
which he pretends to be that of God, compels him. 
He can withhold no longer, he is fervent; it ferments 
and boils within him, he must open his heart and his 
mouth without partiality. He considers himself able 
to bring Ijjob to submission. Though young, he pos- 
sesses knowledge and understanding, given to him by 
Gods breath (8—10; 17—22). 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 



V. 1—3. 

1. But now, hear, 1 pray, my allegations^ 

Ijjob, 
and give ear to all my words. 

Oive ear to. The form of the verb is a prolonged 
imperative form. It has here its object in the accussr- 
tive without prep. 

2. Behold, I pray, I have opened my mouth, 
my tongue in my palate has begun to 

speak. 
The introduction is rather circumstantial. 

3. My words (are) the uprightness of my 

heart, 
and my lips shall utter knowledge clearly. 

Clearly. The word is prop, the part. pass, of a 
verb, signifying something separated, weeded or 
cleansed. Here it is used as an adverb. 

Plainly and sincerely he wants to speak. 

V. 4-7. 

4. The spirit of God has made me, 

and the breath of the Almighty gave me 
life. 

Gave me life. The verb is the impf. of Piel of "cha- 
jah" with suff. 

Compare with 32: 8. His wisdom and knowledge 
are from above and should be respected. 
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5. If thou canst, refute me! 

Prepare (thyself) before me! Take posi- 
tion! 

Refute me, orig., answer me.-Prepare thyself, orig., 
put in order or arrange (as troops in a battle).— 
Take position, orig., place thyself, take thy place in 
the ranks. 

Thou must now prepare thyself for flght. 

6. Behold, I am as thou before God; 
I also am formed out of clay. 

lam before Goc/, accord, to another interpretation: 
I belong to God.— Xs. See 30: 18.— /am formed, 
orig., I am pinched. The verb is in the Pual. 

In a certain sense I am not superior to you. We 
are formed of the same matter. 

7. Behold, the dread of me shall not frighten 

thee, 
and my burden shall not rest heavy on thee. 

The dread of we, orig., my dread.— Afj^ burden, i. e. 
the burden from me. 

As we are of the same origin and nature, you do 
not need to be afraid of me or of my correction. 

V. 8-11. 

8. Surely, thou hast spoken in my ears, 
and I hear the voice of the word: 

The voice of Ijjob's words sounds in the ears of 
Elihu. 

9. ^^I (am) clean, without offense, pure I 

(am), 
and there is no iniquity within me.'^ 

Thebookofljjob. 19 
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After a very long preface (32: 6b,— 33:* 7) he now at 
last begins the real dissertation. 

He takes up here (9—11) as shortly as possible 
Ijjob's assertions for refutation. Compare with 9: 
17, 21; 10: 7; 12: 4; 16: 17; 23: 10-12. 

10. ^'Behold, he finds occasions of hostility 

against me, 
he counts me for an enemy to himself 

Occasions of hostility. The word means, prim., a 
state of abandonment or desertion.— j?e = God. 
Compare with 13: 24; 14: 17; 16: 9; 19: 11. 

11. "He puts my feet in the stocks, 
he observes all my paths.'' 

See 13: 27; 14: 16. 

V. 12—14. 

12. Behold, in this thou art not right, I will 

answer thee, 
because God is greater than a mortal 
man. 

In this, orig., this; in the Hebr. text the prep, is 
omitted. 

God has sharper and more penetrating eyes, and he 
regards men and things from a higher standpoint, 
discovering uncleanness and sins even where all is 
pure and perfect to our eyes. 

13. Why dost thou litigate with him? 

He does not, however, give account of any 
of his affairs. 

He does not give account etc., orig., regarding all 
his concerns he does not answer. 
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It is not worth the while to carry on a suit against 
God, who is not amenable to any one, 

14. For God speaks in one manner 

or in another; one does not perceive it. 

In one manner or in another, or: in one time or in 
another.— Ofle, the indefinite pron. 

Not being obliged to answer, God deals just as he 
pleases in his visitations, and by them he speaks now 
to Ijjob in a very hard and crushing manner; he must 
do it frequently and repeatedly, because it is not easy 
for men to see or feel in those visitations God's hand 
and God's might. Elihu tries to develop how and 
why God speaks to men. We are about to see that 
there is love behind all the doings of God, love in 
motive, and love in purpose. He has in view the hap- 
piness of men as purpose. 

V. 15-18. 

15. In dream, (in) vision of night, 
when deep sleep falls on men, 
in slumberings on the bed, 

Compare with 4: 13. 

16. then he opens the ear of men, 

and on their warnings he puts a seal, 

On their warnings etc., orig., on their warnings (= 
the warnings that he gives to them) he puts a seal. 

He hides the warnings as we hide a letter behind 
the seal; or he makes them heavy and important, as 
we do with the written documents by aflBxing our 
seals. See examples in Gen. 20: 3; Matth. 27: 19. 

17. to make a man turn from (evil) deed, 
and to hide pride from man, 
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To hide, orig., that he may hide. 

18. (that) he may keep back his soul from 
the pit, 
and life from perishing by the spear. 

From perishing, orig., from to advance, to pass, to 
disappear. 

These are the purposes of the dreams and of the 
visions, of the visitations from God. 

V. 19—22. 
] 9. He is also chastened by grief on his bed, 
and the restlessness of his bones is con- 
tinual. 

The restlessness, prim., the flght, the contest, then: 
the gnawing unquietness. 

He has never rest. Day and night he is tormented 
by pang, pain. In such a condition is Ijjob at 
present. If dreams and visions have no effect, God 
must make use of more efficient means. 

20. And his life causes him to loathe bread, 
and his soul (to loathe) the favorite dish. 

The favorite dish, orig., the meat or food of desire. 

The condition of his life and soul makes him feel 
aversion to all things that haxi been necessary and 
dear to him before. The disease of Ijjob had dealt 
with him so vigorously that his digestion was totally 
destroyed, and he loathed now even such food as had 
before been a great delicacy to him. 

21. His flesh vanishes from the sight, 

and his bones, (that) could not be seen, 
become visible. 
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The word "jikel" is a shortened form instead of 
"jik'lah. "-become visible. We read'^^shuppu" instead 
of "shuppi." TheverbisinthePualof '^Shapha".— The 
version of Septuagint has no negative before the last 
word of the verse, and it sdems that this omission, 
being very natural, renders the best meaning. But 
as the greater number of versions and interpreters 
have the negative, we consider it proper to keep it. 

He is growing lean, because of his pains and grief. 

22. Yea, his soul draws near to the grave, 
and his life to the angels of death. 

The angels of death (the Hebr. word is the part, of 
the Hiph. of **mut" and means lit. "those who bring 
death"), whom God sends out to bring punishment 
and destruction to the evil. See 2 Sam. 24: 16; Ps. 
78: 49. 

Kuin impends. 

V. 23—25. 

23. If there is an angel by him, mediating, 
one of the thousands, 

(sent out) to announce to man his duty, 

Thousands of angels stand before the throne of 
God. See Dan. 7: 10; Kev. 5: 11. 

The angels are conceived as beings, mediating be- 
tween men and God. Compare with 5: 1. 

24. and he pardons him, and says: 

^^ Deliver him from descending into the 

pit, 
I have found a ransom", 
He {= God) pardons him. The verb is the impf. of 
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Kal of "chanan" with pron. sn^.—DescendiDg. The 
verb is the inf. constr. of Kal of "jarad". 

God is supposed to be moved to compassion by the 
intercession of angels. 

25. then his flesh flourishes from'youthfulness, 
he returns to the days of his youthful 

vigor. 
Flourishes. The Hebr. word is quadriUteral, prob- 
ably composed by *'rathab" (= to be sappy) and 
*'thaphash" (=: to be thick or isit).— Youthful vigor. 
See 20: 11. 

He becomes young anew, regaining vigor and 
strength. 

V. 26—28. 

26. He prays to God, and he is gracious to 

him, 

and he beholds his face with great joy; 

and he restores to man his righteous- 
ness, 

He is gracious. The verb is construed with the accusa- 
tive without prep.— fle beholds. The verb is the impf. 
apoc. of Kal; it should have a '^Segol" under "aleph" 
and a "he" at the end.— He restores, prim., he causes 
to return. The verb is the impf. of Hiph. of "shub.'' 

The face of God will be bright and smiling again; 
and having tried his friend or child, he will give back 
to it its former righteousness, that it may be without 
fault before God and men. 

27. He sings before men, and says, 

^4 have sinned, I have perverted justice, 
but it has not been requited unto me.'' 
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He will sing. The verb is in the impf . of Kal of 
"shir."— i have perverted. The verb is in the impf. 
of Hiph. of "havah"— /it Aafif 220* fceeo requited unto 
me, orig., it was not equal to me, i. e. it was not retali- 
ated upon me. 

When the light of the sun of God's gr£U5e falls upon 
the tried and punished man, he will, with all his heart, 
confess that all his sufferings have not been equal to 
his sins, or that he has not been punished or chastened 
enough (Ps. 103: 9). 

28. "He has delivered my soul from stepping 

into the pit, 
and my life shall agreeably see the light," 

See the light, lit., see on or in the light. (3: 9; 20: 
17). 

Delivered from darkness, he shall behold God's love 
and might in full daylight. 

V. 29—30. 

29. Lo, all these things does God perform 
twice, (yea) thrice with man, 

Repeatedly he works upon men with kind intentions. 
See V. 14. 

30. to bring his soul out of the pit, 

so that it may bask in the light of the 
living. 

So that it may bask, orig., to (=:in order to) shine, 
to beam. 

The purposes of salvation are accordingly joy and 
light. 
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V. 31—33. 

31. Notice, Ijjob! Listen to me! 
Keep silence, that I may speak! 

32. If thou hast words (at hand), refute me! 
Speak, for I should be pleased with thy 

justification. 

// tbou bast words, orig., if there are words.—/ 
should be pleased with, or: I should like. The verb 
has the accusative without prep. 

He does not like to see Ijjob guilty, with the great- 
est joy he should witness his justification. 

33. If not, listen thou to me! 

Keep silence, that I may teach thee wis- 
dom. 

If Ijjob has some objections to make, he must bring 
them*forth now, else Elihu would bring him knowl- 
edge about the state of his soul, and about God's 
righteousness. Ijjob keeps silence, and Elihu con- 
tinues to speak. 



Rev{efk> of the Contents* 

1. Elihu speaks of his uprightness; he would tell 
the truth, revealed to him by God's spirit. Consider- 
ing his own origin, he will not come forth in a forcing 
or threatening manner (1—7). 

2. He gives the gist of Ijjob's utterances, that he 
was perfect and pure, that God had dealt with him as 
with an enemy, and the like (8 — 11). 

3. Elihu refutes such utterances, proving that God 
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deals as a good friend, yea, as a kind father, when 
bringing sorrow, disasters and darkness upon men. 
When his words and his warnings have no effect, he 
must make use of more forcible means, means which 
for a time cause all happiness and good desire to flee, 
and instead bring weariness and loathing. But 
why? In order to torment and from a desire to af- 
flict? Nay, rather to humble the pride of man and 
make him meek, to save him from the abyss, in which 
haughtiness or pride throws its slave, to bring a sin- 
ner on bended knee, to bring the light of sun and 
spring, the light of God's grace, into the heart of 
him who, depressed, has walked about in darkness 
and under God's wrath. When the crushed man 
stands there praying, an angel is at his side as a me- 
diator, praying together with him; and then, having 
pardoned and erected the sinner, God tells the same 
angel to accompany and guard the delivered man. 
With this guide he walks in the light, rejoicing, prais- 
ing and singing. He grows in steadiness and youth- 
ful strength (12—30). 

4. Elihu summons Ijjob to rise, to defend himself, 
if he can and so pleases. It would be a great injustice 
to judge a person without granting him a chance for 
defense and excuse. But if he k/Beps silence, he must 
listen to Elihu's continued speech (31—33). 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

1. And Elihu continued and said: 
Ong., Elihu answered and said. 
V. 2-4. 

2, Hear my words, you wise (men), 

and give ear to me, you that have knowl- 
edge! 

You that have knowledge, orig., knowing or having 
knowledge. 

Elihu speaks not only to Ijjob, but even to the 
friends of Ijjob. 

3. For the ear tries words, 

and the palate tastes, when eating. 

Compare with 12: 11. 

So you may also try my words and display some 
judgment, as I have reason to expect from such wisQ 
and intelligent men as you are. 

4. May we choose to us what is right, 
may we know among ourselves what is 

good! 

What 18 right, orig., judgment. 
After the trial, the choice. Let us see that the choice 
falls upon that which is right and good! 

V. 5—9. 

5, For Ijjob has said, '^I am righteous, 
and God has withheld my right." 

Compare with 33: 9 and 27: 2. 
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6. "In spite of my right, I stand as a liar, 
incurable is my wound, (received) without 

guilt:' 

Id spite ot, orig., on, at, against, then: notwith- 
standing.-G^aiy*, prim., transgression, sin.-//}CHra67e. 
The verb is the part. pass, of Kal of "anash'' (=to be 
sick or dangerous).— TFoufl of, prim., an arrow, then: 
a wound made by an arrow. 

Compare with 6: 4; 9: 17; 16: 13. 

In these two verses (5 and 6), as in the ninth one, 
Elihu quotes some of Ijjob's expressions, as he did in 
the 33rd chapter. 

7. What man is as Ijjob? 

He drinks blasphemy as waters; 
Compare with 15: 16. 

8. and he has walked in company with 

those who do evil, 
and (been) in intercourse with men of 
wickedness. 

In intercourse. In Hebr. a prep. (*'!") and the inf. 
const, of Kal of ^^halak". Lit., at going. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners (1 Cor. 
15: 33). 

9. For he has said, ^'It does not profit a 

man 
that he familiarly associates with God." 

ProM, The verb is here without the prep. "1"— 
That he etc. We have here the iaf. constr. of Kal 
of "razah*' with the prep, "in" before, and a pron. 
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suff. at the end, and the prep. **with" after it. Orig., 
in or at his being pleased with. 
Compare with 21: 15 and 9: 22, 23, 30, 31. 

V. 10—12. 

10. Therefore, you men of understanding, 

listen to me! 
Far be it that God should deal wickedly, 
and the Almighty wrongly! 

Far be it etc., prim., "Ad profana Deo de malo et 
iniquitate", i. e.: be it counted for profanity to God if 
he works with wickedness and wrong as motives or 
springs of action. See 27: 5. 

11. No, the work of a man he will return to 

him 
and he will let him have according to 
his way. 

Return or recompense.— fle will let etc., orig., he 
will cause him to find. The whole clause should lit. 
read: and according to the way of a man, he causes 
him to find (it). 

God is just and righteous, even if he does not al- 
ways seem to be so. Let us not be misled by the 
illusory happiness of the wicked. 

12. Yea, indeed, God does not deal wickedly, 
and the Almighty does not pervert judg- 
ment. 

This is a fact, an axiom, that never can be annulled 
by whatever seems to contradict it. 
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V. 13—15. 

13. Who has taken upon himself the charge 

of the earth, 
and who has disposed its whole surface? 

Wbobas taken upon himself the charge of the earth, 
lit., who has committed to him (or to himself) the 
earth. The personal pron. is reflex, as in the next 
verse. The context requires it. — Its whole surface, 
orig., the surface of its totality. — Surface. The Hebr. 
word means, prim., the producing or bearing surface 
of the earth (the root is "jabal" = to produce, to 
bring forth). 

Who else but God himself has done it? He has 
created the earth, he has systematized all things, "he 
upholds all things by the word of his power" (Hebr. 
1: 3). 

14. If he would turn his heart to himself, 
(and) gather to himself his spirit and his 

breath, 

If he would be selfish and care for himself only, or if 
he would withdraw to himself his creating and sup- 
porting spirit, then 

15. all flesh would expire together, 
and man would return to dust. 

All the living beings should then perish. 

V. 16—20. 

16. If (there) now (is) reason (in thee), hear 

this, 
give ear to the voice of my words. 
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Delitzsch takes "reason'' as a verb and translates, 
"Oj verstehe doch!" 
You have to hearken attentively to my speech. 

17. Can even he who hates right rule, 

and canst thou make the Rigtheous, the 
Strong one, guilty? 

How would it be possible for God to govern, if he 
were not righteous; or do you dare to declare him 
unrighteous or guilty of any crime? 

18. Can they say to the king: ^'Wretch'', 
(or) *^ Wicked fellows'' to princes, 

Wretch. The Hebr. word is composed by "b'U" 
(= not, nothing) and "jaal" (= to be good for, to be 
fit). The word means thus, prim., one who is good 
for or to nothing.— TAej say. The subject is inde- 
finite. The infinitive stands as verbum finitum. — 
^^ Wicked fellow8^\ In the Hebr. text "wicked" is in 
the sing, number. 

How much less then to God! 

19. (to) him who does not accept the persons 

of princes, . 
and (who) does not regard a prosperous 

man before a mean one, 
because they are all a work of his hands? 

Can it be fair or proper to speak irreverently to or 
about God, when it is a crime to blame or scorn 
princes, the work of his hands? 

20. In a twinkling they die, and in the midst 

of the night 
the people, shaking, pass away; 
and the strong retire, notby (force of) hand. 
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The midst. The word of the orig. text is prop, an 
infinitive form of "chazah*'.— TAe people, sbakingy 
pass, orig., the people shake and pass. Notice the 
sub]., a coll., in the sing., and the predicate in 
the plur.— -itetire, orig., they make them go, or: they 
cause them to retreat. 

All people pass by, trembling, when kingdoms and 
thrones suddenly, in the midst of the night, are 
overturned, and the nations are thrown to the 
ground. Not even the powerful and mighty are ex- 
cepted from the general departure; they have to go, 
giving place to others, their death caused not by the 
hand of man, but by that of God. The masses are 
presented as making them go in their ranks; they 
have to follow, drawn by strong and invisible hands. 
V. 21—23. 

21. For his eyes (are) upon the ways of man, 
and all his steps he sees. 

The ways and the steps of man can not be hidden 
before God. 

22. (There is) no darkness and no shadow 

of death, 
where they that work iniquity may con- 
ceal themselves. 

Where tbeyetc., orig., to conceal there themselves. 

There is no place on earth, so dark or so hidden, 
that the eyes of God can not discover it. It is impos- 
sible for man to hide himself before God. 

23. For he does not fix attention on a man 

long, 
before he must go to God in judgment. 
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Before be must go. In Hebr.: to go. "To" before 
the infinitive signifies the consequence of God's atten- 
tion. 

His eyes penetrate rooms and places, but also 
men's hearts. Only a glance, and he knows what 
there is within a man. He finds very easily reasons 
or causes to judge. 

V. 24-28. 

24. He breaks down the mighty without 

searching, 
and brings others to stand in their place. 

He breaks down. The verb is the impf. of Kal of 
**raa".- PTitAout searching^ orig., (there is) no search- 
ing.— He brings to stand. The verb is the impf. of 
Hiph. of "amad." 

He needs not to search men, he knows them all be- 
fore, yea, even their hidden works, and therefore he 
can punish without examination or trial. 

25. He knows consequently their works, 
and he overturns (them) in the night so 

that they are crushed. 

Unexpectedly he causes his arm to fall down upon 
them, and they can not resist the blow, however 
mighty and strong they may be. 

26. He strikes them as wicked men, 
in the open view of all, 

As J prim., instead ot-In the open view of all, orig., 
in the;j)lace of those that see. 

All men can see and witness, how the Almighty 
chastises the mighty of the earth. 
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27. because they have thus deviated from 

him, 
and have not considered any of his ways, 

Thus expresses here manner.— -F>o/w Aim, prim., 
from after him, that is: from the place in his steps.— 
Have not considered any of bis ways, Ut., all his ways 
they have not considered. 

28. to bring over them the cry of the mean 

one, 
for he hears the cry of the poor. 

To signifies here God's purpose in his punishment. 
Over tbew. In Hebr.: over him, every one of the 
wicked. 

The hardness of their hearts and their lack of 
mercy, that have caused the cries of the poor, shall 
have terrible consequences, for the cries and the pray- 
ers of the needy reach God's ear, when the ears of men 
are closed. 

V. 29—32. 

29. When he gives rest, who declares (him) 

guilty; 
and who observes him, when he hides the 

face, 
either from a nation or also from a single 

man, 

From a nation etc. must be referred to *'he hides 
the face." 

God deals just as he pleases, it may be in granting 
rest and peace, or in distributing darkness and pun- 
ishment to nations or to individuals, and when he 

The book of Jjjob. 20 
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hides his face, darkness and disasters break forth. 
Nobody has right to ask him why. 

30. so that profane men may not rule, 

that they may not be the snares of the 
people? 
This verse reads lit. thus: from the ruling of a pro- 
fane man, from to be the snares of the people. 

See here one of the reasons why he hides his face, 
permitting revolutions and disasters: the liberty of 
the people! 

31. For does one say to God, ^^I have been 

elated, 
(but) I deal not foolishly (now)." 

One does say. The subj. is the indefinite **people", 
"man'' or "one". 

32. *^As far as I do not see, teach thou mel 
If I have done evil, I will do it no more." 

As far as not. The Hebr. word is composed by 
"bal" (= not) and "ad" (= to), and means prim, 
the same as the Latin: non ad, nihil ad.— TeacA me. 
The verb is the imp. of Hiph. of "Jarah".— / will do 
it BO more, lit., I will not add. This verb is used to 
express the repeating of an action. 

We wait in vain that this confession (31, 32), with 
which a repenting and meek soul would approach God, 
shall come from the hearts and the mouths of the 
mighty and unrepenting princes and rulers. 
V. 33-37. 

33. Should he, according to thy opinion, re- 

compense it, since thou grumblest? 
Thou must then investigate and not I; 
and what thou knowest, tell (it). 
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According to etc. In Hebr. we have here a prep., 
composed of two others: *'from" and "with", with 
the pron. suff. for the 2nd pers. at the end. This com- 
position should thus mean: from (what is) within 
thee, i. e. according to thy opinion or liking. 

Do you think that he will recompense in a good 
sense bad things or deeds, such as the mentioned? 
Please, consider a little, and tell me then what you 
mean. 

34. Men of understanding will say to me, 
and a wise man who listens to me, 

35. ^'Ijjob speaks without knowledge, 

and his words (are) without discretion." 

Without knowledge, orig., not in knowledge.— 
Discretion, approp., an infinitive form, here used as a 
noun. — Without discretion, orig., not in prudence or 
insight. 

Therefore it is necessary, as I have said before, that 
you consider the matter, and at the same time ex- 
amine yourself. 

36. My desire (is): Ijjobmaybe tried contin- 

ually, 
because of his answers among men of 
wickedness, 

Continually, orig., to or until continuance. 
If Ijjob refuses to be humiliated and to repent of 
his utterances, may God then try him repeatedly. 

37. for he adds offense to' his fault, 
he claps his hands among us, 

and he makes his words many before God, 
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He claps bis bands as a token of contempt and 
mock.— fle makes many. The verb is the impf. apoc. 
ofHiph. of **ravah'\ 

It is not enough for him to sin against God in gen- 
eral; he increases his sins by his offense and his con- 
tempt. 



Refbiew of the Contents* 

1. In the beginning of the chapter Elihu addresses 
all present, calling for their attentive listening to 
him (1—4). 

2. He quotes words from Ijjob's mouth, words 
which he considers as blasphemy, and by which Ijjob 
held vindicated his innocence and righteousness. Elihu 
alleges that Ijjob had imbibed his bad principles and 
errors from the men of wickedness and in their com- 
pany (5—9). 

3. God himself is far away from evil and iniquity. 
He is just. He always deals with men, according to 
their deeds. He can not be wrong and unjust (10 — 
12). 

4. He bears and supports all things by his creating 
power. If he should withdraw his support and his 
breath, everything would perish and die (13—15). 

5. It is consequently the creator and the supporter 
of the world with whom Ijjob has to deal. The om- 
nipotent king can not be wrong, he who takes away 
the princes and the rich of the world. The highest 
power is the highest justice (16—20). 

6. God sees all persons and all things; nothing can 
be hidden from him. There is no place under or above 
or upon earth where men can hide themselves from 
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the eyes of God. He visits the mighty and the un- 
righteous, wherever they may be or dwell. Suddenly 
he falls over them and crushes them in the sight of all 
men, because they have no heart open for the trouble 
and pains of the needy. The consequence of this visi- 
tation is the salvation and liberty of the poor and 
mean. The adversaries of God must be crushed, be- 
cause they will never submit to his power, as poor 
and repentmg people (21—28; 30—32). 

7. Is there any one who dares to condemn God for 
his doings? Should he perhaps reward evil deeds? 
Do you mean so, Ijjob? Consider a little! Be a wise 
man! (29; 33—35). 

8. Else you must be tried again and again, because 
you heap sin on sin, offense on offense; and to this 
you add scorn and mocking (36, 37). 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

1. And Elihu continued and said: 

V. 2—4. 

2. Dost thou think this to be right, 
(that) thou, saidst: ^^My righteousness 

(goes) before God^'? 

Think to be right, lit., hold it as right. 

Ijjob's right and innocence first, God and his right- 
eousness in the second place. But Ijjob had never 
made such an assertion. Elihu carries his words too 
far. 

3. For thou didst ask of what use it would 

be to thee; 
''What more advantage have I (from 
this) than from my sin.^'' 

It = my righteousness.— WSat advantage have I? 
The verb is the impf. of Hiph. of "jaal" (= to have 
advantage etc)., lit., what advantage may I have 
more than (of) my sin. The prep, "min" before the 
noun signifies here a comparison. Notice "oratio 
obliqua'' in the first, and "or. directa" in the second 
member. 

Is it possible to gain more advantage fi*om right- 
eousness and piety than from sin and faults? See 21: 
15 and 34: 9.— Compare with 9: 22, 23, 30. Ijjob had 
not exactly said as Elihu quotes, but he draws this 
inference from Ijjob's words about the sufferings of 
the righteous and about the seeming happiness of the 
wicked. 
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4. I will answer thee (some) words, 
and thy companions with thee. 

V. 5-8. 

5. Look toward the heavens and see, 

and behold the clouds (which) are too 
high for thee! 

Look toward. The verb is the imp. of Hiph. of 
"nabat".— -4re too high for thee, orig., are higher 
than thou. 

The natural heavens and clouds are too high for 
us, we can not reach them. How can we then claim 
to reach God, who dwells above all heavens and 
clouds? 

6. If thou sinnest, what canst thou act 

against him, 
and (if) thy offenses were (ever so) many, 
what couldst thou do to him? 

Can you reach him with your sins, your offenses and 
your vengeance? 

7. If thou art righteous, what dost thou 

give to him, 
or what does he receive from thy hand? 

Can you reach him with your reward or with your 
gifts? At all events, he is not to be reached by your 
anger or by your benevolence. 

8. Thy offense (is directed) toward a man 

like thee, 
and thy righteousness toward a son of 
man. 
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A man you can hurt or benefit, to a man you can 
do harm or good, but not to God. 

V. 9-13. 

9. Because of the multitude of extortions 

they cry, 
- they cry for help, because of the arm of 
the great. 

The prep, before multitude and arm signifies the 
reason. 

10. but they do not say, ^' Where is God who 

made me, 
who inspires songs in the night, 

Tbey= the same as those who cry (v. 9). The 
pred. is in the sing, in Hebr., we have to think of each 
of th^ persons. 

11. who gives us instruction from the beasts 

of the earth, 
and makes us learn wisdom from the 
fowls of the heavens?" 

Who gives us instruction. The verb is the part, of 
Piel of '*alaph"; "Aleph" is omitted between "m" 
and '^V\— Fowls, The Hebr. word is a coll. sing. 

Men lament and cry under the oppression of the 
mighty, but they forget to turn to God to confess 
their own sins and to get rid of their guilt; they do 
not direct soul and eyes to him, their creator, who, 
loving them and thinking of them, will and can take 
away their sorrows and burdens, making them to 
sing in the night, the proper time for meditation and 
inspiration. In this respect men ought to learn from 
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the animals, who, looking upward, bring their thanks 
to God because of food and help. 

12. There they cry, but he does not answer; 
(they cry) because of the haughtiness of 

evil men. 

They get no answer for they do not cry to the right 
person, nor in the right way, nor for the right reason. 

13. Indeed, God does not hear vanity; 
and the Almighty does not notice it. 

God does not hear vain and empty cries or words, 
he does not care for them. 

V. 14—16. 

14. Even when thou sayest (that) thou dost 

not observe him, 
the cause is before him. Wait then for 
him! 

He sees and observes not only the person, but also 
his cause. Therefore it should be well for you, Ijjob, 
to wait for him and for his assistance. 

15. But now% when his wrath has not visited, 
and he has not learned much about the 

insolence, 

The insolence or arrogance. So according to Sept- 
uagint, Gesenius and others. The radix of the Hebr. 
word is "push" (= to advance with haughty steps, 
to look wantonly). 

Elihu lays these words in the mouths of the secure 
and careless persons. God does not visit men with 
calamities, because of their transgressions and their 
ungodliness; for he does not know much of these 
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things.. It is not sin that causes pain, neither God's 
wrath against sin. No, the reasons must lie else- 
where. Among those arrogant and careless people 
Elihu places I] job. 

16. Ijjob can, of course, open his mouth wide 
in vain; 
without knowledge he can make his words 
bold. 

In vain. In Hebr. we have a noun, here used adver- 
bially.— WiYAout knowledge J lit., in no knowledge. 

Elihu's words are very hard and sarcastic, and 
partly unjust. 



Re\>i^ of the Cofiienis. 

1. Elihu speaks to Ijjob, as if he, the latter, should 
have had his righteousness in view before that of God, 
as if he should have thought that sins profit more 
than piety ( 1—4 ) . 

2. He asks Ijjob to consider that God can not be 
hurt by his sins, neither can he be recompensed by 
his good behavior. God is iuEiccessible. His throne 
is above the heavens and the clouds (5—8). 

3. Men weep over their disasters, over oppression 
and sufferings, but they do not weep over the causes 
thereof; neither do they seek God to find salvation 
and help. They forget him to whose praise the beasts 
and the birds sing their songs, and who is also able 
to make men sing. Because of these circumstances, 
they can not obtain help. They cry in vain (9—13). 

4. Elihu charges Ijjob with thoughts and utterances 
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that he had never made. Should not he have con- 
sidered that his cause and his concerns are before 
God? Should not God have an exact knowledge of 
men's sins and crimes! And, besides, since Ijjob is 
without guilt, he can not be an object of the visita- 
tion of God's wrath! Poor Ijjob, who in his distress 
must hear such harsh and crushing words! Elihu 
ends this part of his speech by telling Ijjob that he 
speaks vain and bold words (14 — 16). 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
1. Furthermore Elihu continued and said: 
V. 2-4. 

2. Have patience with me a little, that I 

may inform thee, 
for still there are words in God's favor. 

Have patience with me, orig., wait for me. 

God has still words to dispose of, he will never be 
at a loss for an answer. Or, still there are words left 
to defend God with, words in God's favor. 

3. I will bring my knowledge from afar, 
and I will award right to him who has 

made me. 

From afar J orig., on (a place) from afar. 

I will seek for and bring forth my knowledge, so to 
speak, from the depths, not from the surface, I will 
penetrate to the bottom of wisdom to vindicate^od's 
rights. 

4. For surely my words (are) not falsehood, 
a man, perfect in knowledge, is with thee. 

Perfect in knowledge. The Hebr. word for knowl- 
edge is in the plur. number, and means: the several 
branches of knowledge. 

I will make no mistakes, I am well versed in science 
and wisdom. 

V. 5—7. 

5. Behold, God is great, but he does not 

deal spitefully, 
great in strength, in wisdom. 
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Here Elihu begins a magnificent display of his 
knowledge, of his theology. 

6. He does not suffer the wicked to live, 
but he disposes the right of the poor. 

The wicked have in him their adversary, but the 
poor their defender. 

7. He withdraws not from the righteous his 

eyes; 
but with kings (they are) on the throne, 
and he makes them sit for ever, so that 

they are high. 

The righteous, in Hebr. a coll. sing.— fle makes 
tbem sit. The verb is the impf. of Hiph. of "ja- 
shab". 

Even when the righteous suffer, God has his eyes 
resting upon them, and he intends, after having tried 
and humiliated them, to exalt them to everlasting 
glory and might, they will sit with kings on thrones 
for ever. 

V. 8—10. 

8. But, if bound in fetters, 

they are caught in the snares of aflBiic- 
tion; 

They must sometimes pass through affliction and 
sorrow. 

9. then he tells them their work 

and their offenses, that they have be- 
haved haughtily, 
In their grievous and distressing state, he presents 
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to them their deeds, all the bad and evU thmgs they 
have done. 

10. and he opens their ear to warning, 
and bids that they return from iniquity. 

He opens. The verb is the impf. apoc. of Kal of 
**galah'\ 

In the days of distress and pain, the ears and hearts 
of men are for the most part open to truth and dis- 
cipline. Bowed down to earth, men are able to re- 
ceive instruction. 

V. 11-12. 

11. If they hear and obey, 

they will accomplish their days in pros- 
perity, 
and their years in pleasures. 

Obey, prim., to work, to serve. 

However stormy and dark their life may have been, 
the end of it will be like a splendid and quiet sun- 
set. 

12. But if they do not hear, they will perish 

by the spear, 
and expire without knowledge. 

They will perish by the spear. See 33: 18. 
Disobedience has severe punishment as a conse- 
quence. 

V. 13—15. 

13. But the ungodly in heart display wrath; 
they do not cry for help, when he has 

bound them. 
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The ungodly display wratb. The Hebr. expression 
is commonly translated: they keep wrath. It is best, 
we think, and more corresponding to the parallelism 
to translate: they put or set wrath in view, they dis- 
play wrath* 

Instead of crying to God for help in their distress? 
they grow angry and burst out in angry words and 
gestures. 

14. Their soul must die in youth, 

and their life (perish) among the worship- 
ers of unchastity. 

The worshipers of unchastity, prim., the conse- 
crated ones. The idolatry of some heathen nations, 
and especially the worship of Astarte, was accom- 
panied by an abominable service of unchastity and 
impurity. 

Their life will be very short like to that of persons 
devoted to unrestrained lewdness. 

15. He rescues a poor in his affliction, 
and he opens their ears in distress. 

Their ear instead of ''his ear.'* 

The ungodly shall die in their misery, but the poor, 
that look for God's help and listen to him, shall be 
saved. 

V. 16—18. 

16. And so he draws thee out of the strait, 
(into) an open place, where (there is) no 

narrowness; 
and the dishes of thy table shall be filled 
with fatness. 
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Into an open plnce. Here we have a noun (= width, 
breadth), used adverbially.— jDisAes. The Hebr. word 
means prim, descension, deposition, then: what is 
laid or thrown down, the deposit, here: what is de- 
posited on the table, dishes. — Where, orig., under it, 
thereunder. 

There will be plenty of room and food for the needy, 
whose desire is turned toward God. 

17. But thou hast been filled (with) the sen- 

tence of the wicked; 
sentence and distribution of justice belong 
together. 

Tbou bast been Ailed with. The Hebr. verb has its 
object in the accusative case without prep. — Belong 
together. The verb means prim, to catch, to seize, 
to hang together (as the links or rings in a chain). 

You have carried the doom within you and upon 
you, a necessary consequence of the distribution of 
justice by God. 

18. Yea, (there was) heat, lest he should take 

thee away in (thy) scorn. 
But, may not the greatness of ransom 
make thee confounded! 

Scorn, We have to take the Hebr. word in this 
sense. The context requires it. Compare with 34: 
37. — May not — maketbee confounded, orig., it may 
not bend thee, it may not perplex thee. The verb is 
the inpf. apoc. of Hiph. of "nathah". 

The wrath of God has stricken you to your own wel- 
fare, that your mockery and contempt should not 
bring over you total ruin. But may not the severity of 
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God's chastisement confound or perplex you, so that 
you misunderstand his heart and his holy designs. 

V. 19-21. 

19. Does thy cry arrange matters? Not gold, 
nor all efforts of strength. 

Arrange matters, prim., order, bring into order.— 
Cry for help. We take the word: "shua" in its most 
usual sen&e.— Efforts of strength, orig., strains or 
forces of strength. 

Your cry can do nothing, because it is not of the 
true kind, neither your gold, because God's grace can 
not be bought, nor your efforts, because man is too 
weak to prevail over God. 

20. Do not eagerly desire the night, 

that will carry off the people (from) their 
places! 

That will carry, orig., (intended to or going) to 
carry. -Others: When people rise to go -Their places, 
prim., beneath or under them, that is here: in their 
places. 

There will come a night, destined to the people's 
scattering and destruction. Do not hurry the arrival 
of this night by your obstinacy and mockery. 

21. Take heed! Mayest thou not turn to in- 

iquity, 
when thou hast made such a choice rather 
than affliction. 

, Turn. The verb is the inapf. apoc. of Kal of "pan- 
ah".— TAoii hast made such a choice, orig., thou hast 
chosen in this manner. 

The booh ofJJjob. 21 
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You have chosen grumblmg, contempt and mockery 
before or mstead of suffering and aflSiction. Take 
care that you may not turn totally to sm! 

V. 22—25. 

22. Behold, God is majestic in his power! 
Who can teach as he? 

Can teach y prim., is teaching. 

23. Who marks out to him his way, 

and who says, "Thou hast worked in- 
iquity"? 
Who dares to censure God and his works? 

24. Remember that thou ma^ify his work, 
which men celebrate in song. 

Celebrate in song. The verb is the Piel of "shir." 

25. All men fix their eyes upon it; 

a mortal man perceives (it) from afar. 

The works of God are objects of men's celebrating 
songs, arid of their admiration. 

V. 26—29. 

26. Behold, God is high, and we can not 

know (him); 
the number of his years is unsearchable. 
It 18 unsearchable, orig., there is no searching. 
God is too high for us, we can not penetrate his be- 
ing. 

27. When he gathers the drops of the waters, 
they pour down rain according to his 

vaporous air, 
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They pour. The verb is the impf. of Kalof "sakak". 
-—Vaporous air, orig., vapor. 

In accordance with the quality of the air or atmos- 
phere, loaded with moisture that he has gathered, 
the rain is falling more or less heavily. 

28. which the skies filter, 

(and) drop down upon men abundantly. 

Filter. The verb is the impf. of Kal of "nasal."— 
Abundantly. In Hebr. an adjective. 

29. Does one wholly understand the outbursts 

of the clouds, 
the peals o! thunder from his tabernacle? 

God is great and majestic in nature, in the gather- 
ing and the pouring out of rain, in the thunder that 
breaks forth from the cloud, his tabernacle. 

V. 30—33. 

30. Behold, he spreads about himself his 

light, 
and he covers the depths of the sea. 
The depths of the sea, orig., the roots of the sea. 
The lightning, preceding the thunder, penetrates 
the depths of the sea. 

31. For by them he judges people, 
he gives food in abundance. 

In abundance. The word is prop, the part, of Hiph. 
of ''cabar" (see 35: 16), used here adverbially. 

By rain, lightning and thunder God has very often 
visited and punished people, as well as he by them 
has brought to men great blessings. 
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32. He covers his hands with the light, 
and he gives order to it regarding the 

mark. 

He gives order. The verb is the Piel of ''zavah".— 
The mark. The word is prop, the part, of Hiph. of 
"paga", and means prim.: he that is meeting, the 
meeting person, here: the mark. 

The lightning, that God is thought to have twisted 
around his hands, he sends out, bidding it to hit the 
mark: the man, that he wants to punish. 

33. His thunder tells of him; 

the cattle also (tells) of (his) rising. 

His rising, orig., he who goes up, or: that which 
goes up or rises, here: his rising in tempest and flood. 

Even the cattle, which have a presentiment of the 
tempest, announce it by their bellowing and bleating. 



9?€>/e«n; of the Contenb* 

1. Elihu asserts that he speaks the truth, he knows 
the truth, he is accomplished in knowledge (1 — 4). 

2. God, great and majestic as he is, destroys an 
evil and wicked man, but exalts the poor who are 
righteous (5-— 7). 

3. Also the righteous are tried by disasters and 
sorrows, but to their own correction, that they may 
depart from evil. If they hear God's voice and are 
brought to submission, all will end well for'them. But 
if they fail, they must perish (8— -12). 

4. The wicked do not hear, they do not cry to God 
for help, and therefore their life will be of short dura- 
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tion, like the life of those who ruin themselves by ex- 
cesses. They are thrown in to the arms of death, while 
the righteous, who suffer, are saved from death (IS- 
IS). 

5. Elihu alleges that God just now by his visita- 
tions calls Ijjob out of distress, that he may have 
sufficient for soul and body, although he has deserved 
the sentence of the wicked, having called forth the 
wrath of God by his rebelliousness (16—18). 

6. Ijjob must take care that he no longer defy 
God by giving himself entirely over into the power of 
sin (19—21). 

7. It will never do to oppo* God, the wise teacher 
above all teachers, the great, almighty Lord, whose 
power and glory are revealed not only in human life, 
but also in nature, and whose praise is sung by the 
whole universe (22—33). 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

V. 1—5. 

1. Also does iriy heart tremble at this, 
so that it leaps from its place. 

The heart trembles before the majesty of God and 
feels, as if it were going to leave its place within the 
breast. 

2. Listen continually to the noise of his 

voice, 
and the murmuring sound (that) goes 
out from his mouth. 

Listen continually. In Hebr. we have here one 
finite and one infinite form of the same verb, the in- 
finitive signifying the iterating of the sense of the 
verb. 

Elihu hints at the thunder. 

3. He directs it under all heavens, 

and his lightning to the ends of the 
earth. 

Lightning, prim., light.— Ends, prim., wings. 
He uses the thunder and the lightning to his liking 
as his obedient servants. 

4. After it a voice roarS;, 

he thunders with his excellent voice, 
and he does not restrain them, when his 
voice is heard. 

His excellent voice, orig., the voice of his excellency 
or of his majesty.— fle does not restrain or stop 
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tbem, viz., the thunders or the rumblmg sounds and 
the lightnings. 

The lightnings and the thunder pass rapidly and 
continually. 

5. God thunders with his voice wonderfully, 
doing great things (which) we can not 

comprehend. 

Wonderfiilly. The word is prop, the part, of Niph. 
of "pala", and is used about Yahve's extraordinary, 
wonderful works. 

God's ways in the thunder and in his government 
can not be totally understood, he is wonderfully 
great. 

V. 6—10. 

6. When he says to the snow: '^Fall on the 

earth", 
and (to) the shower of rain, 
yea, to the shower of his copious (and) 

powerful rain. 

Fall on. The Hebr. verb is construed with the ac- 
cusative without a prep. — To is in the Hebr. text 
omitted before '^shower".— TAe copious rain. The 
Hebr. word, signifying "rain", is in the plur. number. 
—Powerful, prim., of his strength. 

7. then he puts a seal on the hand of every 

man, 
that all men may know his work. 

That all men etc., orig., to the knowing or knowl- 
edge of all men. 

By his rain and his showers he binds the hands of 
men, so that they for a time must be in inactivity. 
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8. Then the animals go into dens, 
and they dwell in their habitations. 

Animals and dens. The words are in the^Hebr. text 
coll. sing. 

Also the animals mnst seek shelter in their dens, 
where they have to lie down quiet, while the tempest 
is raging. 

9. Out of the store-room, there comes a 

gale, 
and from the north-winds, cold. 

The store-room, prim., the inner chamber of the 
tabernacle. The winds are thought to have a store- 
room, from which they are let out at proper times. 
Here it is hinted at the desert, fenced by nature.— JTAe 
north'Winds. The word is prop, the part, of Piel of 
**sarah" = to spread abroad, to scatter, to disperse. 

10. From the breath of God comes frost, 
and the breadth of the waters (is put) in 

band of ice. 

In band of ice, orig., in something straitened. 
From God come weather and wind, frost and ice, 
from him, the great ruler of nature. 

V. 11—13. 

11. Also with water supply he charges the 

sky, 
he extends the cloud of his lightning, 

Water supply, orig., watering, then: means of wa- 
tering, water supply. The radix is "rabah".— fle 
charges, or he burdens. 
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12. and they are turned around 

' in his leading strings, that they may do 
all what he commands them 
on the fruit-bearing surface of the earth, 

They = the sky and the cloud.— Arotzflrf, orig., (in) 
circles.— 21at they may do, orig., to their doing.— 
The fruit-bearing surface. See 34: 13. 

He fills the clouds with water and electricity, he 
leads them according to his will, and they perform 
his commands. 

13. whether for scourge, if (it is to advantage) 

for his earth, 
or for mercy, he makes it happen. 

Correction or manifestation of grace, behold there 
the purposes of God's dispensations of water, rain, 
lightning and thunder in nature. 

V. 14-16. 

14. Give ear to this, o Ijjob! 

stand still, and consider the extraordi- 
nary works of God. 

Give ear to. See 33: 1. 

Consider God's wise and mighty leading and deal- 
ing with men. 

15. Dost thou know when God attends to 

these things, 
and (when) he makes the light of his 
cloud shine forth? 

When God attends, ori^., at or in God's attendinp^. 
When a "verbum finitum" in a sentence succeeds an 
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infinitive with a prep., we have to think a conj., cor- 
respondent to the prep., placed before the finite verb. 
A construction very common in the Hebr. language. 
—He makes shine. The verb is the Hiph. of 
"japha". 

16. Dost thou know anything about, the 

balancings of the clouds, 
the wonderful words of (him who is) per- 
fect in wisdom? 

Wisdom, In Hebrew we have here the plural num- 
ber, "pluralis excellentise". 

You have no knowledge of God's counsels re- 
garding the phenomena of nature. 
V. 17—20. 

17. Thou, whose garments are hot, 

when the earth is sultry from the south 
wind, 

Is sultry or stands still, here about the sultry, suf- 
focating air or wind from the South. 

18. dost thou spread out with him the skies, 
solid as a molten mirror? 

Dost thou spread out etc., orig., dost thou make an 
extension in regard to the skies? — A molten mirror. 
The looking-glasses or the mirrors of ancient time 
were made of molten, polished metal. 

You can suffer from the results of the sun and of the 
suffocating south wind, but you can not participate 
in their regulating and directing. 

19. Let us know what we shall say to him! 
We can not bring forth any order, because 

of darkness. 
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Will you teach us so that we can come out of the 
disorder and the darkness, by which we now are sur- 
rounded? You can not. 

20. Shall it be told to him that I speak? 

If a man tells (him), surely he will be 
swallowed up. 

Is it possible that a man can rise before God, telling 
him that I have spoken about his might and majes- 
ty? And if he would so do, he should be destroyed or 
consumed by his majesty. 

V. 21— 24. 

21. But now thej do not see the light; 
it is shining in the skies; 

but a wind passes by, and makes them 
clean. 

Clouds are scattered all over the vault of heaven; 
the sun is hidden, and the light seems to have disap- 
peared; but it is there behind the clouds; and the 
cleansing wind having swept away the dark skies, the 
sun is as bright and shining as ever before. So must 
the darkness around and within us in due time be 
driven far away, not by our understanding or by our 
forces, but by the rays of God's wonderful light, by 
the sun of God's grace. 

22. From the North comes gold. 

Over God (there is resting) amazing 

majesty. 

Gold, Some take the word in a figurative sense 
about the "gold of the sun." — Amazing. The verb is 
the part, of Niph. of "jara" (= to fear). 
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From the dark, mythic North gold could be brought 
to light; or the golden rays of the sun display their 
glory before the eyes of men; but God's majesty is 
impenetrable. 

23. (As to) the Almighty, we can not find 

him out; (he is) great in power; 
but judgment and fullness of right he 
does not violate. 

Fullness of rights orig., plenty of right, completion 
of right. 

God is inscrutable, but what we know about him is 
all good and comforting; he loves right and right-^ 
eousness, and the righteous man is not an object of 
his wrath. 

24. Therefore do mortal men fear him; 

he does not regard all those (who are) 
wise of heart. 

All must fear and esteem him; but he needs not 
respect or regard men, he owes to them no honor. He 
neglects, entirely, those who regard themselves wise. 



Review of the Contenb* 

1. Elihu trembles before God's power and majesty, 
revealed in the thunderbolts and in the lightnings (1 
-5). 

2. Both men and animals seek protection for snow, 
and for showers of rain, for storm, cold and ice; they 
flee, the former to their houses, the latter to their 
dens, where they wait and keep still, as long as the 
raging weather and the hard season last (6—10). 
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3. God gathers the clouds of rain and of thunder, 
leading them according to his will, to execute his 
orders, either to punish men, or to bestow mercy 
upon them (11—13). 

4. Ijjob must in a greater degree consider the 
power and the majesty of God, knowing that he un-^ 
derstands little thereof. God's works and his wonder- 
ful doings are secrets to him. The Almighty is im- 
penetrable, and his glory "and his majesty are so great 
that a man risks very much by speaking of them (14 
—20). 

5. The light and the sun, although we sometimes 
can not see them, are, nevertheless, behind the clouds. 
In the same way God has real existence, although we 
can not see nor penetrate his being. Gold we can dis- 
cover in its most concealed places, but ''God dwells 
in the light which no man can approach unto, whom 
no man has seen, nor can see, to whom be honor and 
power everlasting. Amen. (1 Tim. 6: 16). (21—24). 
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5- THE APPEARANCE OF YAHVE AND HIS 
SPEEOL- YAHVE AND IJJOR 

(Ch. 38-42: 6). 

The first speech of Tahve and Ijjob's answer (38— 
40: 5). 

The second speech of Tahve and Ijjob's answer (40: 
6-42: 6). 

la) YAHVETS FIRST SPEECH, (38-40: 2). 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

1. Then Yahve answered Ijjob out of the 
storm and said: 

The tempest and the storm with rain and thunder - 
h£td continued during the last part of Elihu's speech 
(36: 27—33; 37: 1—5). In the elements God allows 
his voice to be heard, powerful and impressive, the 
thunders accompanying it. God speaks in the four 
following chapters. Ijjob had more than once ex- 
pressed the wish that God might appear and reveal 
himself to him in his justice, rendering him right. 
Elihu prepares the appearance of the Almighty. Now 
the Lord presents himself; he is here. 

V. 2—3. 

2. Who is this that darkens a counsel 
by words without knowledge? 

Ijjob had in some degree darkened God's counsel 
and providence by his imprudent, indiscreet and bold 
words. 
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3. Well, gird as a man thy loins, 

and I will ask thee; and thou teach me! 

Now, Ijjob, it is time to be ready for the contest, 
for the examination or the trial, for which thou hast 
waited, 

V. 4-7. 

4. Where wast thou, when I founded the 

earth? 
Tell, if thou knowest what is sure! 

When I founded. In Hebr. the inf. of Kal with a 
prep. **b" before and a pron. suff. at the end.— TFiat 
75 sure, prim., understanding, insight, here: what is 
distinct. 

This question and the following will bring Ijjob and 
every man to acknowledge that they know so very 
little of God's creation and dispensation of the world, 
and of his government, thus causing them to bow 
their heads before the almighty creator and gover- 
nor. 

5. Who has fixed its measures, as far as 

thou knowest, 
or who has stretched out over it the line 
of measure? 

Has man done it? Or, is it not I? I have measured 
the earth and marked out its limits. 

6. Wherein are the foundations of it sunk, 
or who has laid the corner-stone of it. 

What is it that bears or supports the earth? Can 
you tell something of its foundation? 
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7. when the morning stars together exulted, 
and all the children of God shouted for 

joy? 

Exulted. The verb is the inf. of Kal of "ranan".— 
The morning stars. Some interpreters mean with this 
expression *'the angels of the light." We take the 
words literally.— About the inf. in the first member 
and the finite form in the second, see 37: 15.— Shouted 
for joy. The verb is the Hiph. of rua. — The children 
of Gody orig., the sons of God (= the angels). 

The stars and angels rejoiced triumphantly at the 
beauty and harmony of the newborn world. From 
star to star God's praise was sung by angels, the 
jubilant witnesses of the works of the six days. 

V. 8-11. 

8. Or, (who) did inclose the sea with doors, 
when it, breaking forth, went out of the 

womb, 

Inclose. The verb is the impf. of Hiph. of "sacac'^ 
(= to braid, twist or weave, to confine, to shut up). 
—Who in the 6th verse belongs also to this one. — 
When it etc., orig., "at its breaking forth it went out 
of the womb."— /^ = the sea. 

The seas are confined by shores, which they can not 
overfiow. 

9. when I made the cloud the garment of it, 
and the dark mist the swaddling cloth 

of it, 
The seas are wrapped in clouds and mists. 

10. establishing for it my rules, 
and putting on bars and doors. 
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Establishing and putting^ orig., and I fixed and 
put.— jBu7es and bars in Hebr. sing. 

Also the seas have received from God their laws; 
nothing in nature is disorderly. 

11. saying: ^'Hereto thou mayest come, but 

no further; 
and here there must be put (a stop) to 
the pride of thy waves." 

Saying, orig., and he said. — No farther, orig., and 
it shall not continue.— fleiietiere must be put a stop. 
The verb is here used intransitively = it is put or set. 
Others translate: '*and a Here must be set against 
etc." ^^Here^' = terminus ad quem. 

Not even the waters can transgress the fixed laws 
of nature; beyond the limit they do not pass. 

V. 12—15. 

12. Hast thou in one of thy days com- 

manded a morning, 
hast thou made the day-spring know its 
place. 

In one of thy days. The prep, "min'' before "the 
days" signifies the part of the whole. 

Hast thou in thy days one single time been able to 
bid the morning light to shine forth or Aurora to 
break forth before its time? 

13. to take hold of the corners of the earth, 
that the wicked may be shaken away 

from it? 

The appearance of light makes the wicked wretches 
disappear. 

The book cfUJob, 23 
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14. It changes as the clay of the signet, 
and (the things) present themselves as a 

garment, 

It := the earth. — The things {of nature) present 
themselves^ orig., they put themselves forth, they 
step forth. 

The earth takes shape as the figure in the clay 
(which in that time was used as sealing wax), the 
signet being pressed upon it. The things, enlightened 
by the rising sun, present themselves in a splendid 
gala dress. 

15. and from the wicked their light is with- 

held, 
and the raised arm is broken. 

The light of the wicked, which is nothing but dark- 
ness, is driven away by the rays of the true light. 
(See 24: 17). The arm of the violator, lifted up to 
oppression and mischief during the night-time, falls 
down as struck with paralysis when the day breaks 
forth. 

V. 16-18. 

16. Hast thou come to the springs of the 

sea, 
or walked about on the bottom of the 
roaring deep? 

On the bottom. The word means, prim., a search- 
ing out, anything secret, the innermost .part. 

17. Have the gates of death been open to 

thee, 
and didst thou see the gates of the 
shadow of death? 
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You have not seen or penetrated the depths of the 
sea, still less the doors of Sheol, and therefore you 
do not know anything either about the one, or 
about the other, by personal knowledge. 

18. Hast thou turned thy mind to the wide 

places of the earth? 
Tell if thou knowest it all. 
Your knowledge is surely very limited. 

V. 19—21. 

19. Where then is the way (to the place 

where) li^ht dwells; 
and (as to) darkness, where then (is) the 
place of it, 

The store-houses of light and of darkness are hid- 
den from thee. 

20. that thou mayest take it at the bound 

thereof, 
and that thou mayest discern the paths 
to its house? 

The paths to its house, orig., the paths of its house. 

You can not find the house of darkness, nor the 
paths that lead thither; you can not bring it at your 
liking over the world. 

21. Thou knowest (it), for thou wast then 

born, 
and the number of thy days is great. 

Is great. InHebr. the plur. (rabbim) because the 
number is subj. 
A bitter irony, indeed. 
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V. 22—24. 

22. Ilast thou come to the stores of the snow, 
and hast thou seen the stores of the hail, 

You have never looked into the magazines of snow 
and hail. 

23. which I have reserved for the time of 

strait, 
for the day of conflict and war? 

Here it is mentioned about the time, when God in 
storm and hail is about to make war against his 
adversaries. Compare with Exod. 9: 22; Jos. 10: 11; 
Ps. 18: 13, 14; Ez. 13: 13. 

24. Where is then the way (to the place 
where) the light is parted, 

(where) the east wind breaks forth over 
the earth? 

Breaks forth. The verb is the impf. of Hiph. of puz. 
—Tie east windy coming strong and burning from the 
desert. 

As you can not tell where light has it source (v. 
19), so you can not tell where the beams of the light 
are divided, you can not follow it in its course. You 
can neither tell of the wind, "whence it comes, nor 
whither it goes*' (John 3: 8). 

V. 25—27. 

25. Who has cleared for the shower a chan- 

nel, 
and a way for the lightning of the thun- 
ders, 
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As you earn not follow the way of the light, you can 
not follow the way of the rain, which passes through 
its many channels, nor the way of the rapid lightning. 

26. to make it rain over a land, (where) no- 

body (is), 
a desert, where no man (lives), 

Where nobody is, orig., not a man (is there).— 
Where no man hveSy orig., not a man (is) in it. 

27. to make the desolation and the devas- 

tation satisfied, 
and to make the bud of the tender grass 
spring forth? 

Bud, prim., something that issues or goes out (rad. 
''jaza"). 

Even to desolate and waste places God has led the 
channels of the rain, so that also there a fresh verdure 
may bear witness of his power and kindness. 

V. 28—30. 

28. Is there to be found a father to the rain, 
or who has produced the drops of dew? 

All things in nature are products of living powers. 
So for instance rain, dew, ice and frost. 

29. From whose womb has the ice come; 
and the hoarfrost of heaven, who has 

begotten it? 

Are there men who have produced these things, or 
who has done it? You must consider, Ijjob, which 
the living, working and leading power of nature is. 
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30. As stone the waters contract, 

and the surfaces of the roaring deep 
bind. 

The waters contract, orig., they hide themselves.— 
The surfaces bind, orig., they are taken or bound to- 
gether. 

By cold the waters are congealed or changed to a 
solid state which resembles stone. 

V. 31—33. 

31. Dost thou tie the bands of Pleiades, 
or dost thou loose the links of Orion. 

About Pleiades and Orion see 9: 9. 

32. Dost thou bring forth the signs of the 

Zodiac, (each of them) at its fixed time, 
and dost thou lead the Great Bear with 
its children? 

The sigDS of the Zodiac, twelve in number.— TAe 
Great Bear. See 9: d.—Its children, the three stars in 
the tongue or the nap of "Charles's Wain", belonging 
to the constellation '^Great Bear". 

33. Dost thou know the laws of the heavens, 
or dost thou fix the influence thereof on 

the earth? 

Thereof. The suffix is for the 3rd pers. sing, not 
plural, because the laws of heavens are thought as a 
unit. 

Look toward the heavens! Regard the system of 
planets and stars! Do you entirely understand their 
combination and their mutual relation, or all the 
laws, according to which they are led and di- 
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rected? Can you exercise any influence upon them? — 
How much of the laws of nature do we really and 
wholly understand? For instance, the principal of all 
these laws that holds together and combines the uni- 
verse: the law of attraction or of gravity. We know 
it in and by its effects, but not totally in its being or 
essence. Even Newton, the king among the natur- 
alists, stood admiring and questioning before it. 

V. 34—38. 

34. Dost thou raise thy voice to the cloud, 
that a flood of waters may cover thee? 

Can you command the rain to pour out over thee? 

35. Dost thou send the lightnings, that they 

go out, 
and say to thee, **Here we are''? 
Do the lightnings obey your commands? 

36. Who has put into the reins wisdom, 

or who has given to the mind judgment? 

The reins. In the Scripture they are thought to be 
the seat of understanding and of affection.-TAe mind, 
orig^, idea, thought. The corresponding verb means: 
to see, regard or behold. 

Have you wisdom or judgment enough to speak 
anything advisedly in these matters; and if you have, 
who has given it to you, yourself or I? 

37. Who counts the skies in wisdom, 

and who makes the bottles of heaven to 
turn over, 
The bottles of heaven = the clouds. 
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It is impossible for you to count the skies and the 
clouds, and to make them pour out their contents. 

38. when the dust is formed to a compact 

mass, 
and (when) the clods cleave together? 

Is formed. The verb is the inf. constr. of Kal of 
'^jazak".— TFien tbe dust is formed, orig., at the 
molding of the dust. — A compact mass, orig., some- 
thing molded. 

By the rain the soft dust is bound together and 
turned into a firm and solid substance. 

V. 39—41. 

39. Dost thou hunt prey for the lion, 

or complete the strength of the young 
lions' life, 

Tbe strength of tbe life. The Hebr. word is for the 
most part translated by ^'hunger" or "appetite". 
But why? The original sense of "life'* or "strength 
of life" can here be used with propriety. 

Here and in the two following verses God Yahve 
hints at his providence, which he extends also to the 
beasts and to the birds. 

40. when they couch in their dwelling places, 
(and) lie in the thicket in wait? 

Tbey couch. The verb is the impf. of Kal of 
"shachach." 

41. Who prepares for the raven its prey, 
when its young ones cry to God, 
(while) they flutter about without food? 
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The prep. "1" before "b'li'' signifies the result of 
erring about. 

God's ear and heart are open also to the complaint 
of the small birds; even to the least of his created be- 
ings his care is extended. 



Review of the Cordents* 

1. God Tahve, to whom Ijjob so often in his 
speeches had appealed, reveals himself now to him, 
and reproaches him for want of reason and under- 
standing, asking him to hear attentively and to 
learn (1—3). 

2. God humiliates Ijjob by exalting himself, his 
power, his wisdom and his goodness, but also by 
showing Ijjob his limited knowledge and views re- 
garding nature and its originator and supporter. 

a) God formed the earth, while stars and 
angels sang his praise (4 — 7). He put all things in 
order and harmony: land and sea, light and darkness 
(8—15). He now weighs and balances all things, he 
regulates and moderates. Rain and snow, dew, ice and 
frost, the hosts of stars without number, the light- 
nings and the skies, and so forth, all he leads and 
directs with his mighty hand and with the same wis- 
dom, of which he has imparted much to men (25 — 32; 
36 — 38). He gives food to the beasts of the forests, 
and to the birds of the air (39 — 41). 

b) Ijjob had not yet reached the depths of science 
or understanding about nature and (Sod's dispensa- 
tion thereof. He could not declare or explain in a 
natural way the origin and the substance of the 
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things, nor the laws by which the world is governed. 
He could not in an effective manner command or lead 
the powers of nature (16—24; 33—35). And there- 
fore he should know and acknowledge Yahve as the 
great creator, supporter and governor of the universe 
(4—7; 8—15; 25—32; 36—38). 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

V. 1—4. 

1. Dost thou know the time when the wild 

goats of the rock beget, 
dost thou observe (the time when) the 
hinds bring forth young ones? 

The time when— beget, orig., the time of begetting. 
The verb is the inf. constr. of *^jalad".— TTAen the 
hinds bring forth. The verb (inf. constr. Piel of "chul" 
= to have pains or labor of birth) must be referred 
to an omitted ''time'-. 

2. Dost thou tell the months (which) they 

have to accomplish, 
or dost thou know the time for their bear- 
ing? 

Their bearing. The inf. constr. of "jalad'' with 
suff., a very rare fem. form. 

Ton can not tell how long time they have to go 
pregnant, neither can you tell the time for their bear- 
ing. 

3. They bow themselves, bring forth their 

young ones, 
(and) throw off their pains of birth. 
A realistic description of the process of birth. 

4. Their young ones thrive, they grow up on 

the field, 
they go away and return to them no 
more. 
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They grow, they thrive, they support themselves 
soon without help and care from their parents. 

V. 5—8. 

5. Who has sent off the ass of the desert 

free, 
and who has loosened the bands of the 
wild ass, 

The wild ass. The word, here used, is the Aramean 
name of the ass. 

6. the house of which I have made the 

wilderness, 
and his dwellings the steppe of salt? 

Is it you or any other man who has given freedom 
to the wild ass, which runs about on the steppes or 
in the desert, finding his sustenance from brushes and 
thistles? 

7. He laughs at the noise of the city, 

the clamors of the driver he does not hear. 

The free ass does not care for noise or cries; he is 
independent, far away from the noise and tumult of 
men. 

8. The region of the mountains (is) his past- 

ure, 
and after every green straw he searches. 

The region (= environs). The root of the word is 
'^tur'* (=to go around, to look and search for). 
Some read ^^jatur" according to Septuagint, Targum 
and Vulgate, translating thus: ^*he searches out the 
mountains, his pasture." Others take the word as a 
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noun and translate: "whatever can be searched out 
or found on the mountains." Our authorized version 
has: "the range of the mountains (is) his pasture.'* 
We translate the word in its'primitive sense. 

A large or wide pasture, even if the supply of food 
is scarce! 

V. 9—12. 

9. Does the wild ox want to serve thee, 
or does he pass the night at thy crib? 

The wild ox (rfiem) is, according to scientific opin- 
ion, a species of the genus of antelopes; 

Can you bring him from the wild state to a tame 
one? 

10. Canst thou bind the wild ox at his plow 

furrow, 
or does he harrow the valleys in thy 
leading? 

At his plow farrow, orig., at the furrow of his draw- 
line. The "drawline" is here used instead of the plow, 
a part instead of the whole.— /n tbjr leading, orig. 
after thee. 

Can you make the wild ox to go before the plow and 
the harrow? 

11. Canst thou trust in him, because his 

strength is great, 
and canst thou commit to him thy la- 
X bor? 

Of what use is his strength to you, when you can 
not oblige him to go after your will, serving you? 
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12. Canst thou confide in him, that he will 

bring home thy seed, 

and does he fill jbhy bara? 

Fill tbjr bartt, orig., gather thy thrashing floor. 
You can use him for nothing. 

V. 13—18. 

13, The wings of the ostrich move cheerfully. 
They are perhaps kind wings or feathers? 

Ostrich. The radix of the Hebr. word is either 
"ranah'' (= to flap the wings) or '*ranan" (= to 
shout Ipr joy).-— 3fore cbeerfatly. The verb means 
in Kal: to leap for joy, here in Niphal: to move cheer- 
fully the wings.— il kiDd wing. The root of the Hebr. 
word: "chasad" means: to be good, kind or tender. 
Here it is probably hinted at the stork, that has been 
called "avis pia'', because of its well known kindness 
to its young ones. 

The ostrich has small and short wings, and it can 
not fly, but it moves the wings very rapidly, run- 
ning swiftly. 

14, No, she leaves to the earth her eggs, 
and makes (them) warm in the sand. 

She does not sit on her eggs; they are not hatched 
by incubation, but by the heat of the sand or of the 
sun. Such is the case in the desert, according to the 
experience of the naturalists. 

15. forgetting, that a foot can crush them, 
and (that) the beasts of the field ^ can 

tread them down, . 

Forgetting that, orig, and she forgets.— Criisii 
them. The verb is the impf. of Kal of '*sur". 
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Her wings are consequ^itly not kind, they do not 
cover and warm the ^gs, which are exposed to the 
feet of the beasts and of the travelers. 

16. She deals harshly with her young ones, as 

if (they did) not (belong) to her; 
her labor is in vain, (but) — no fear! 

As if they did not belong to her, orig., as not to 
her. The prep. "I'Mshere used as a conj.: as.— fler 
labor, i. e. her labor of birth. 

She seems to lay eggs totally in vain, but she does 
not care for that, nor the young ones which are pro- 
duced from the eggs. 

17. God made her, of course, to forget wis- 

dom; 
and he has not allotted to her judgment. 

Hsus made to forget. The verb is the perf. of Hiph. 
of "nashah".— Has allotted to her judgment, orig., 
has given (or distributed) to her a lot (or a share) in 
judgment. 

Among the Arabs there is a saying: **more stupid 
than an ostrich." 

18. At the time (when) she starts on high, 
she laughs at the horse and at his rider. 

On high, or in the the height, here: in a lofty and 
dignified manner. — Starts. The verb means, prim., to 
have good digestion, to grow fat, to be strong or 
powerful; here in Hiph.: to start or set out with great 
force. Others identify this verb with another verb: 
"marah" (= to rub, to whip or lash, to stir up). The 
meaning will here be the same in both cases. 

By her rapid running she makes game of the horse 
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and of the horseman. At a race she will take the 
price. 

V. 19—25. 

19. Dost thou give .to the horse strength, 
dost thou clothe his neck with a quiver- 
ing mane? 

Quivering mane, orig., quivering. 

20. Dost thou make him to leap as a grass- 

hopper? 
The glory of his snorting (is) a terror. 

21. He paws in the valley, and he rejoices in 

strength; 
he goes out to meet arms. 

. Paws. In Hebr. the verb is in the plur. number, be- 
cause feet or hoofs are thought as subj.— To meet 
arms, orig., to the meeting of armor. 

22. He laughs at fear, and he is not fright- 

ened; 
and he does not turn back for the sword. 

He is not frightened. The verb is the impf. of Niph. 
of "chatat." 

23. Over him the quiver is clattering, 
the flashing lance and spear. 

The fashing lance, orig., the flame or glitter of the 
lance. 

The horseman on his back is equipped with quiver, 
lance and spear. 
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24. In fierce running he swallows the ground, 
and does not stand still w^hen the trumpet 

sounds. 

In Serce runnings orig., in rushing and noise. — 
When the trumpet sounds J OTig., when the sound of 
the trumpet (is heard). 

He is impatient and full of longing for battle. 

25. At every sound of the trumpet he neighs, 
and from afar he smells the battle, 

the cries of command of the chiefs and the 
shout of war. 

At every sound. Thewoi;d "daj" is formed in ac- 
cordance with "chaj" of ^'chajah". The derivation is 
dark and uncertain. It means: sufficiency. The word 
is here the status constructus and has the prep, '*b" 
before itself, the composition being considered and 
used as a prep., for, at. — He neighs, orig., he says: 
"ha"; this word is anonomatopoetic word, signifying 
the voice of the horse. — The cries of commandy 
prop.: alarm, noise or thundering. 

V. 26—30. 

26. Is it by thy insight that the kite soars, 
(and) stretches its wings toward the 

South? 

It stretches its wings to make its regularly return- 
ing passages toward the South. 

27. Or is it at thy command (that) the eagle 

rises aloft, 
and that it makes its nest on high? 

Th€ book ofWob. 23 
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At tby commaDd, orig., on thy mouth. 
The eagle makes its nest on the summits of the 
mountains and rocks. 

28. (On) the rock it dwells and passes the 

night, 
on the crag of the rock, and (in) a strong- 
hold. 

It is almost impossible to reaxjh its nest, which is hke 
an impregnable fortress; it has a secure and safe ref- 
uge. 

29. From there it spies out prey, 
its eyes behold afar off. 

With its sharp, farseeing eyes it discovers the prey 
from this high look-out. 

30. Its young ones also suck blood; 

and where the slain (are), there it is. 

Young ones. In Hebr. a coll. mug.— Where, orig., 
in (the place) where. 
Compare with Matt. 24: 28 and Luke 17: 37. 



Reviefk> of the Contents. 

The Lord continues his speech on nature, in order 
to prove how little Ijjob understands even in this 
sphere, and how meagre his knowledge is. The 
questions that God presents to him convince him. 

1. When do the wild goats and the hinds bring 
forth their young ones, and how long do they carry 
their fetus? (1—4). 

2. Who has given freedom to the wild ass, which, 
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far from the noise of the city, can rejoice, frisking 
about on the heather (5—8). 

3. Can you or anybody else make the wild ox 
tame? Will he stand by your crib? Will he draw 
your plow or harrow? Can you make use of his great 
strength? (9—12). 

4. Can you declare the peculiarities of the ostrich, 
which, when she has laid her eggs, leaves them in the 
sand of the desert, caring no more for them. She 
seems to be stupid. But what celerity, when she scuds 
along the plain! She outruns the horse (13 — 18). 

5. Who has given to the horse his strength, his 
grace? Look, how proud he is, how fiery, courageous 
and valiant! Hear his snorting! Notice his fire at 
the call of the trumpet (19—25). 

6. Behold the kite, where it, soaring, directs its 
flight toward the South! Or the eagle, the king of the 
birds, how it builds its eyrie on the rocks, where no- 
body can reach it. Consider who it was that fitted 
out the animals with their instincts, their qualities, 
their dispositions! Who has given to nature the 
beautiful variety, that strikes you with astonish- 
ment? Let your contemplation lead your thoughts 
and your mind up to me, the generous distributer of 
gifts even among the animals (26 — 30). 
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CHAPTER XL. 

1. And Yahve continued to speak to Ijjob, 
and said: 
Orig.: And Yahve answered Ijjob, and said. 
V. 2. 
2. Shall a reprover dispute with the Al- 
mighty? 
May he that reproves God answer it! 

A reprover. The word ^^jissor" is here a noun. It 
is formed in accordance with "gibbor". — Dispute, An 
infinitive is here used instead of a verbum finitum. — 
He that reproves. The verb is the part, of Hiph. of 
*'jacach." 

Ijjob is called a reprover and is challenged by God 
to defend himself and to present his arguments and 
reasons. 

J.b) IIJOB'S ANSWER. (40:3-5.) 

3, Then Ijjob answered Yahve and said: 
V. 4—5. 

4. Behold, low I am. What may I answer 
thee? 
My hand I will lay on my mouth. 

Low lam. The verb is the perf. of Kal of "kalal". 

He who had so lively expressed his desire to meet 
God in litigation, and waited so eagerly for an op- 
portunity, he had nothing to answer, he was ben* 
before God in silence. 
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5. Once 1 have spoken, but I will not an- 
swer, 
yea, twice, but I will do it no more. 

There are no more objections now. Ij job's pride is 
crushed. 

2. a) YAHVE'S SECOND SPEECH. (40: 6-4t). 

6. Then Yahve answered Ijjob out of the 
storm and said: 
Compare with 38: 1. 

V. 7—9. 

7. Well, gird as a man thy loins! 

I will ask thee. And thou, teach me! 

. Prepare thyself and be ready for our contest! Let 
us now begin our combat! 

8. Dost thou annul my right; 

dost thou declare me guilty, that thou 
mayest be righteous? 

Annul. The verb is the Hiph. of ''pur." 
Will you rise by lowering me? 

9. Or hast thou an arm as God, 

and dost thou thunder with a voice like 
him? 
What is your strength compared to my power? 
V. 10-14. 

10. Put on, I pray, excellency and majesty, 
and array thyself (with) glory and honor! 

When you claim authority and glory, why do you 
not appear in splendor and might? 
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11. Let the excesses of thy wrath break forth, 
and behold every arrogant one, and bring 

him down! 

Break forth. The verb is the imper. of Hiph. of 
"puz."— ^xce^ses of thy wrath, orig., the overflowmgs 
of thy wrath. 

Reveal your power by crushing the arrogant and 
proud ones! 

12. Behold every arrogant one, (and) bend 

him down, 
and tread down the wicked in their place! 
Id their place. See 36: 20. 

13. Hide them in the dust together, 
shut up their faces in a hiding place! 

Conceal them or remove them, that they may never 
be seen. 

14. Then I also will praise thee, 

because thy right hand brings salvation 

to thee. 

/ will praise. The verb is the impf. of Hiph. of "ja- 
dah." 

K you succeed in these thy attempts, I will also 
bring thee glory and praise, I, to whom you and all 
men owe glory. 

V. 15-18. 

15. Behold now Behemoth, which I have made 

with thee; 
it eats grass as an ox. 
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Bebemotb is a "pluralis excellentise". The opinion 
of the authors and interpreters is divided as to this 
animal; some suppose it to be an elephant, others 
hold that it is the "river-horse" or Hippopotamus 
(=z the horse of the Nile). Here, however, it is a type 
of the largest land-animals. The word seems to cor- 
respond with the Egyptian Pehemout. 

In the following of his speech God presents two 
majestic examples of hie creating power. Behemoth 
is the one of them. 

16. Behold now its strength in its loins, 
and its force in the muscles of its belly! 

It represents something colossal. 

17. It bends its tail as a cedar, 

the sinews of its hips are knit together. 

Hips. Bochart and Gesenius translate the word: 
"genitals," Schultens and others: "hips" or "loins" 
according to the Arabic. 

18. Its bones (are) pipes of copper; 
its vertebrae (are) like iron work* 

Work, especially work done by a smith. 
The system of its bones is solid and strong. 

V. 19—24. 

19. It is the firstling of God's works; 

he who made it brought forth its sword. 

Works, orig. wsijs.— Brought forth. The verb is the 
Hiph. of "nagash". 

With its sword are meant its large fangs or tusks, 
by which it mows the fields. 

This beast with its colossal and bulky form reminds 
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US of some primeval animals, such as, for instance, 
the mammoth which was found in the year 1799 in a 
block of ice in Siberia, or the mastodon found at New- 
burgh, N. Y., 1845, whose height is 11 ft. and the 
length 17 ft. (without the tail that is 6 ft. and 8 in., 
and tusks projecting 8 ft. 8 in). 

The most complete specimen of the mammoth ever 
found, was discovered in Siberia about two years ago 
and was removed to St. Petersburg, where it is now 
preserved. It is considered to be more than 6,000 
years old. 

20. Yea, the mountains produce food for it; 
and all the beasts of the field play there. 

"The mountains" mean the hills of the Nile. 

21. Under the stalks of lotus it lies down, 
in a covert of reed and of fen. 

Lotus, the Egyptian water-lily with beautiful flow- 
ers and a bushy crown of shady leaves. 

22. The stalks of lotus weave around it its 

shadow, 
the willows of the brook compass it about. 

Weave around. The verb "sacac" is transitive.— 
Its shadow, the shadow of Behemoth, the shadow in 
which he is resting. 

A poetical, fine description of its habitation. 

23. Behold, the river swells, but it is not con- 

founded; 
it is confident, (even) when Jordan bursts 
forth toward its mouth. 
Swells, prim., presses out, here: overflows or swells. 
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—It 18 conSdent, or it has confidence, it is undis- 
turbed.— JorrfaD an exemplifying expression. 

It cares not for the flood, it is not afraid of the 
overflows. 

24. (One) may take it at its eyes, 
(one) may pierce the nose by ropes! 

The subject of the two verbs is the indeflnite "man'' 
or "one". 

Try if you dare, or if you can! This is said ironic- 
ally. That the words must be understood in this 
way, we can see by comparison with the next verse. 
The expression seems to have been taken from the 
manner in which ungovernable beasts, having been 
caught, were managed. It is said that they, taking 
them by the ears, pressed the thumbs into their eye- 
holes to subdue them by the pain. Even to-day, we 
see how vagabonds lead about the country beasts 
whose noses have been pierced by rings or ropes. 

V. 25—29. 

25, Canst thou draw Leviathan with a hook, 
and press its tongue with a fish-line? 

Leviathan (rad. lavah" = to braid, to wring) = 
something crooked, rolled, wound or coiled, a serpent; 
here = a crocodile, an amphibious animal of the 
lizard kind. It grows to the length of sixteen or 
eighteen feet. It inhabits the large rivers of Africa, 
and especially the Nile. That reference is made to the 
crocodile, is evident from the whole description in the 
following. The crocodile is the other majestic exam- 
ple of God's creating power (v. 15). Even by this 
animal it is hinted at the primeval times, when enor- 
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mous lizards and marine serpents were to be found. 
Compare with Gen. 1: 21. 
Every effort to restrain this animal is fruitless. 

26. Canst thou put a cord of reed in its^iiose, 
and pierce its jaw with a barb? 

With cords of twigs, drawn through the gills, the 
fishes sometimes are brought to market. And it is 
said to be a custom in Egypt, yet to-day, to keep 
large fishes teddered in the water alive. 

27. Does it direct to thee many entreaties for 

mercy, 
or does it speak to thee soft words? 

Does it direct etc., lit., does it make the entreaties 
or supplications many?— SoA words, things or words 
that softly move or touch. 

Do you suppose the time will come, when the croco- 
dile may have reason to make earnest supplications 
to thee? 

28. Does it make a covenant with thee, 
canst thou take it for a servant for ever? 

Do you hope that you will tame it to make it a 
beast of burden? 

29. Canst thou play with it as (with) a bird, 
and keep it tied for thy maidens? 

Is it possible to make it so tame, that you or your 
children can have it as your playmate? 

V. 30—32. 

30. Do the fellows bargain for it, 

do they part it among the canaanites? 
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CaDaanites, merchants in general. 
Is it perhaps a merchandise? 

31. Canst thou fill its skin with harpoons 
and its head with flshgig? 

Do you suspose that it can be caught by instru- 
ments, used for fishing? 

32. Lay thy hand on it! 

Remember the battle! Thou wilt do it no 
more. 

Such a game you will never forget; nor will you re- 
peat it. 



RMew of the Contents* 

1. Yahve calls Ijjob forth, that he may answer to 
him for his accusations and charges (1, 2). 

2. Ijjob is silenced; he lays hjs hands on his mouth; 
he is overpowered by GodV greatness and majesty; 
he will no more contend with God or blame him. Ij- 
job's first victory over himself is won (3—5). 

3. Yahve, knowing that the punishment or chastise- 
ment must be harder and more severe, the more dis- 
obedient and naughty the child haa been, and that he 
as a skillful surgeon must cut deeper and more merci- 
lessly, the more dangerous the wound is, continues 
with his humiliating words. He asks if Ijjob wishes 
to be high and respected by lowering God. But where 
is in fact his strength and power? (6—9). 

4. Ijjob should reveal his power, if he were in pos- 
session thereof, by lowering and crushing the arro- 
gant and wicked people, by making an end of them, 
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SO that they never might appear agam. Then Ijjob 
should be praised by God also. A holy irony (10—14). 
5. Consider God's power, revealed in the creation! 
Behold, for instance, the Behemoth and the crocodile, 
animals, testifying to the primeval times, which ex- 
hibited something enormous and gigantic in the ani- 
mal kindom. The Behemoth is colossal and solid, in- 
deed. A mass of firmness, steadiness and strength, 
yea, an exhibition thereof. It is afraid of nothing, 
and nobody can catch it by ordinary means. And, 
as to the other monster, that is described in the end 
of this chapter and in the whole following, can you 
reach it, can you cat€h it, can you subdue it in an or- 
dinary way? Can you make it useful to you? Try! 
You shall bitterly regret the play, and you will never 
feel tempted to repeat it (15—32). 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

V. 1—3. 

1. Behold, the hope of it will be disappointed. 
Must not, even at the sight of it, one be 

cast down? 

Must be cast down. The Hebr. verb "thuF' is not 
used in Kal. The sense of it is: to be long or extended 
in length, in Hiph.: to extend or stretch out, in 
Hoph.: to be cast down or to fall down. The subj. is 
indefinite. 

You hope in vain to catch the monster. Having 
come near to it, you will in the highest degree of 
fright fall down. 

2. (There is) no one daring (enough) to stir 

it up. 
Who (is) then he (that) can stand befor^ 
it? 

There is etc., orig., (there is) not a daring one, that 
he may stir it up. 

When you dare not stir up the crocodile or 
oppose it, how caa you then be bold enough to op- 
pose me, more terrible than Leviathan? 

3. Who did go before me, that I may re- 

ward (him)? 
(Whatsoever is) under all heavens belongs 
to me. 

Did go before me, i. e. prevented me in doing, 
working and giving. 
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God is not dependent on anybody, neither is he a 
debtor to anybody. All things belong to him, and 
he disposes of them as he pleases. He gives, and 
he takes back again, nobody having just cause to 
blame him for unrighteousness and injustice. He is 
accountable to no one for his conduct or his dealing. 

V. 4—6. 

4. I will not conceal its members, 
nor the state of (its) abilities, 

nor the grace of its natural disposition. 

Its members, orig., separations, branches. The 
radix of the word is '^badad" (= to separate).— iVa^- 
ural disposition, prim., an order, a row, a fitting 
out. 

Here the great creator gives us descriptions of some 
wonderful qualities of the remarkable animal. 

5. Who did uncover the outside of its gar- 

ment? 
Who comes within the pair of its jaws? 

The outside of its garment, orig., the face of its gar- 
ment (that is covered by impenetrable shields).— Tie 
pair of its jaws, orig., the double of its jaws. 

Can any one take away or penetrate the shields 
that cover its skin? 

6. Wlio did open the doors of its face? 
Its teeth round about are a terror. 

Round about. The Hebr. word is, prop., a noun with 
the form of the plur. fem.; it is here used as an adv. 

The terrible teeth keep watch, that nobody may 
open the lips of its mouth (= the doors of its face). 
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V. 7-9. 

7. A pride (are) the strong shields; 
fixed is the seal closely. 

The strong shields, orig., the strong (pieces) of 
shields.— C7ose/j. The adj. "zar" (rad. "zur" =: to 
be narrow) is used adverbially. 

The bucklers of its back, in seventeen rows, are im- 
penetrable; this seal can not be broken. 

8. They lie closely, one by another, 

that the air can not come between them. 

Not a current of air can pass through these buck- 
lers. 

9. They are soldered, one to another; 
they stick together, that they can not be 

separated. 

To another, orig., to its brother, i. e. to its fellow- 
shield. 
They are joined inseparably. 

V. 10—13. 

10. Its sneezes bring forth light, 

and its eyes (are) as the eyelids of au- 
rora. 

Bring forth light. The verb is the Hiph. of "halar*. 
The subj. is the plur., the pred. is the sing. It is 
thought of each one of the sneezes. 

The water, which it by its sneezing spouts, glitters 
in the rays of the sun. The eyes are the first visible 
things of it, when it rises from the water; and there- 
fore the morning was symboUzed among the Egypt- 
ians by the eyes of the crocodile. 
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11. Out of its mouth go flames, 
sparks of fire slip out. 

12. From its nostrils smoke goes out, 

as (from) a seething pot, and a heated 
kettle. 

A seetbiDg pot, orig., a pot made hot by blown 
tLTe.—Heated kettle. The radix of the word is 
"agam" (3= to bum, to be heated). 

13. Its breath sets glowing coals on fire, 
and a flame goes out of its mouth. 

Sets on Sre. The verb means in Kal: to bum, to 
flame, in Piel: to set on fire. 

The internal parts of it are compared to a heated 
pot or kettle, from which smoke and flames go out. 
The vehemence, with which it spouts the water 
through mouth and nostrils, is so great that it seems 
to spout smoke, fire and flames. 

V. 14-17. 

14. Upon its neck strength is resting, 
and before it anguish is dancing. 

Behold on one side its majestic calm with the 
strength as its ground, and on the other side the 
anguish, caused by its appearance, and making the 
other living beings to hasten away with dancing speed. 

15. The dewlaps of its flesh are closely con- 

nected; 
(as if) molded on it, they do not swag. 

Dewlaps, orig., the banging parts. The Hebr. word 
signifies something that falls or hangs down (the root 
is "naphal" ).—ilfo/cfecf. The verb is the part. pass, of 
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Kal of '^jazak".— Z)o not swag. The verb (impf. Niph. 
of ''muth")is inthesing., its subj. is the plur. number. 
The fleshy parts of it do not hang down slack and 
loose, as they do, for instance, under the neck of oxen, 
cows or some other animals, but they are firm and 
solid. 

16. Its heart (is) hard as a stone, 
yea, hard as the nether millstone. 

Hard, orig., molded.-TAe nether miU-stone is made 
and formed of a very hard kind of stone. 
It is a cruel and ferocious beast. 

17. When it rises, brave men are frightened; 
from terrors they are beside themselves. 

When it rises, orig., from its rising. The verb is the 
inf. constr. of Kal of "nasa. "—Terroi^. The sing, 
number of the word means: breaking, ruin or destruc- 
tion.— Tfiej are beside themselves. The verb means, 
prim., to miss, to fail. Here it is in Hithp. 

Its movements cause terror and fright. 

V. 18—21. 

18. The sword, that strikes it, does not 

fasten, 
(not) spear, shot and missile weapon. 

That strikes it. The verb is in the part, of Hiph. of 
"nasag'\ — Missile weapon (radix uncertain). Some 
translate the word: coat of mail or armor. 

19. It regards iron as straw, 
copper as rotten wood. 

Rotten wood, orig., tree or wood of rottenness. 

ThebookcfJjjob. M 
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All such things do not hurt it, it does not mind 
them. 

20. The son ot the bow can not make it flee, 
the stones of the sling are turned into 

chaff for it. 
The son of the bow, i. e. the arrow. 

21. As chaff the clubs are counted, 

and it laughs at the clattering of the 
lance, 

Clubs. The Hebr. word is a coll. sing. 

All that is thrown or shot against it bounds back, 
and is broken. Arrows, clubs and other things can 
do nothing, but cause a sound Uke that of the lance, 
when it strikes the shield. 

V. 22-26. 

22. Under it (are) sharp-pointed scales, 

it drags (itself as) a thrashing wain over 
the mire. 

Sbarp-poiDted scales, orig., pointed pieces of a bro- 
ken pot.— /;t drags, prim., it spreads out. — Thrashing 
wain, orig., something pointed or sharp. 

It drags its heavy body over the mud or mire, 
where its sharp scales, laid as tiles on a roof, leave 
marks, as if a thrashing machine had gone over it. 

23. It makes the deep seethe as a boiler, 

it makes the sea like a pot of ointment. 

The deep. The radix is ^'znV\ nearly the same as 
^^zalal" = to sink down.— TAe sea means the Nile, 
that is here and there, now and then, as wide as a 
lake. The Nile is yet to-day by the Arabs called a 
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sea.— Pot; ofoiDtment. The radix "rakach" means: 
to spice, to season. 

The water is put in motion, stirred up and made 
muddy and thick. Besides, it is said that a scent as 
that of musk is secreted from the vertebrae of the tail 
of the animal. 

24. Behind itself it makes the path to shine, 
one would think the swelling deep to (be) 

silver-hair. 

Silver-hair, orig., gray hair. 

A path of shining light is left behind it where it 
moves along. 

25. In the dust, there is not its like, 
made (as it is) not to fear. 

Made. The verb form is the part, pass of Kal of 
'^asah." A "jod'' is omitted.-A'o^ to fear, orig, to no 
fear. 

The purpose of its existence seems to be a manifes- 
tation of what intrepidity or fearlessness is. 

26. AH what is high it views, 

it is the king over all the sons of pride. 

All what is high. The Hebr. word is prop, an bA\. 
(= high), here it is used as a subst.— TAe sons of 
pride, that is: the wild beasts. 

It regards aU things, however high they may be, 
quietly and without fear. And why should it need to 
fear, the king over all beasts? 
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RM^ of the Contenb. 

God Tahve continues the description of the croco- 
dile, the monster in the animal kingdom: 

l:o) its limbs, its jaws, the set of its teeth (4 — 6), 

2:o) its closely joined scales, a wonder in composi- 
tion (7—9), 

3:o) the violent ejection of air through its nose, its 
sneezes; the spouting of water from its mouth and its 
nostrils, which takes the form of fire, flames and 
smoke (10—13), 

4:o) its strength, its calm, the terror that it causes, 
its steadiness and firmness, its cruelty, that arouses 
fear and anguish in the hearts of brave men (14—17), 

5:o) the impossibility of wounding or hurting it; it 
contemns all weapons and defies aU those who attack 
it (18-21), 

6:o) its heaviness, and the disturbance that it 
causes in the water by its motions, its supremacy in 
the animal kingdom and so forth (22 — 26). 

When this animal, one of God's creatures, is so 
strong and so terrible that nobody can endure to see 
or meet it, how can then a man dare to rise against 
me, the almighty creator? (1—3). 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
2. b) gjOB^ ANSWER (42: t--6). 

1. Then Ijjob answered the Lord and 
said: 

Ijjob speaks now for the last time, and he has the 
last word, a word full of humility and submission. 
He is great and high in his lowliness. 

V. 2—6. 

2. I know that thou art able to do every 

thing, 
and no plan is impossible for thee. 

Is impossible. The verb means prim., to cut off, to 
hinder, to withhold, in Niph.: to be cut off, then: to 
be impossible. 

Nobody can hinder him from contriving a plan, nor 
from carrying it out. 

3. ''Who is he that conceals a counsel with- 

out knowledge?'' 
Thus I have told, without minding, 
(about) things too wonderful for me, 
and I did not know (them). 

That conceals. The verb form is the part, of Hiph. 
of ''alam."— T/zizi^ too wonderful for me, orig., more 
wonderful things than I. 

An answer to the question in the beginning of Je- 
hovah's speech. See 38*. 2. 
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4. Hear, I pray, and I will speak! 

I will ask thee, and thou mayest teach 

me, 

Now Ijjob is ready to learn wisdom. Compare with 
38:3. 

5. By report I have heard of thee, 
but now my eye has seen thee, 

By report, orig., at the hearing of the ear. 

Now Ijjob had reached a personal knowledge of 
God, a knowledge from experience, not only by re- 
port. 

6. Therefore I feel reproach, and I repent 
in dust and ashes. 

Reprosicb = a censure mingled with contempt. 

The victory is won. Ijjob is himself again. The 
purposes of all trials are reached. God's holy design 
with Ijjob is crowned with success. 



^ifbiew of the Contenb* 

Ijjob returns an answer to God which displays a 
total submission to and acknowledgment of God's 
power, wisdom and counsel. He confesses his folly in 
censuring things too high for him and for his under- 
standing. He is ready to hear and receive wisdom 
and instruction from God. Ashamed of his behavior, 
he feels the deepest repentance (1—6). 
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d. THEEPILOGUK 

(Ch. 42: 7-17). 
CHAPTER XLH. 

7. Then it happened, after Yahve had 
spoken these words to Ijjob, that Yahve said 
to^ Eliphaz, the Temanite: *^My wrath is 
kindled against thee, and against thy two 
friends, because you have not as my servant 
Ijjob spoken what is right regarding me. 

What 18 right or proper. The word is prop, a verb 
form: part. Niph. of "cun". 

They had spoken wrong iq arguing that the suffer- 
ings of Ijjob were evidences of his great sins and 
transgressions, and that God, as an atonement for 
these immense transgressions, had inflicted on Ijjob 
losses and misfortunes, an assertion which Ijjob had 
energetically denied. Elihu is not reprimanded, be- 
cause he had said essentially the same as God him- 
self had said. 

8. And now, take to you seven bullocks, 
and seven rams, and go to my servant Ijjob, 
and offer a burnt offering for your part. Then 
Ijjob, my servant, shall make intercession 
for you, for I will show favor only to him, 
so as not to bring any harm to you, for you 
have not as my servant Ijjob spoken right in 
regard to me." 
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For your part, orig., for yourselves.— A/aA^e inter- 
cession. The Hebr. verb (^'palal") means in Kal: to 
cut, to separate; in Piel and Hithpael: to advance as 
arbitrator, to mediate or make intercession.—/ will 
show favor to him, orig., I will accept his face (or his 
person).— -SarOT, orig., foDy or punishment of a foUy 
(= harm). 

So great a humiliation for these three, that had so 
mercilessly censured Ijjob! He must undertake the 
part of a mediator between God and them, that they 
might obtain grace and forgiveness of sins. But for 
Ijjob's part, what a splendid restoration and satis- 
faction! 

9. Then they went, Eliphaz, the Temanite, 
and Bildad, the Shuhite, (and) Zophar the 
Naamathite, and did according as Yahve 
had said to them; and Yahve showed favor 
to Ijjob, 

Ijjob averted by his intercession the approaching 
punishment from the heads of the three friends. 

10. And Yahve turned Ijjob's captivity, 
when he interceded for his friends; and Yahve 
increased to the double all that (had be- 
longed) to Ijjob. 

And Yahve increased, orig., Yahve added. 

Ijjob's situation had been much Uke that of a pris- 
oner; now he was delivered. He had been rich, but 
his riches were turned into poverty; now he became a 
rich man anew, by God's grace and blessing much 
richer than he had been before. 
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11. Then came to him all his brothefs', 
and all his sisters, and all those who had 
known him before, and they at^ with him 
bread in his house, and they showed pity on 
him, and comforted him for all the evil that 
Yahve had brought upon him, and they gave 
him, every man, one Kesita, and every man 
one ear-ring of gold. 

Before, orig.,in the front, here as an adv.: formerly. 
^Tbey showed pity, TheHebr. verbis the impt* of 
Kal of ''nud''.— ^^sita (= something weighed,), a- 
fixed weight of gojd or silver,, belonging to the patri- 
archal period, and used as money. From Gen. 33: 
19, compared with 23: 16 ibm., we can infer that it 
has probably corresponded to four holy shekels or 
sixteen common ones- - 

Relatives, friends and other acquaintances reap- 
peared, carrying valuable presents. In our troubles 
and pains the friends desert us; they return with pros- 
perity. 

12. And Yahve blessed the latter part of 
Ijjob's life more than the beginning thereof, 
so that he had fourteen thousand sheep, and 
six thousand camels, and a thousand yoke of 
horned cattle, and a thousand shea«ses. 

The latter part otljjoVs lifb, Wig., the end of Ijjob. 
— He had, orig., it was to him. 

Thus the double amount of what he had possessed 
before. 

13. And he had seven sons and three 
daughters. 

The book ofjjjob, 25 
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As many children as before. 

14. And he called the name of the first 
Jemima, and the name of the second Kezia, 
and the name of the third Keren Happuch. 

Jemima. The derivation not clear. The root is 
probably '•Jamtm.''— JTez/a. The name from the 
Arabic "cassia", a bark very like cinnamon. — Keren 
Happuch = a pot of rouge. 

15. And there were no women found (as) 
beautiful as the daughters of Ijjob in all the 
land, and their father gave to them inherit- 
ance among their brothers. 

Contrary to the custom, Ijjob ordered that his 
daughters should inherit together with his sons, a 
token of love and harmony in his family. 

16, And Ijjob lived after this one hun- 
dred and forty years, and saw his sons and 
the sons of his sons (in) four generations. 

Saw. An "h" is omitted after the "a'\ 

17, And Ijjob died, an old man and full 
of days. 

Died. The verb is the impf. of Kal of "mut." 
He reached a patriarchal age. 



Review of the Contents* 

Ijjob's restoration is here described, his restitution 
to his former, happy state, 
a) God announces his pleasure over Ijjob's struggles 
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and victory, but his dislike for the words and deal- 
ings of Ijjob's friends. God makes Ijjob a priest, who 
must pray or intercede for them, that they may ob- 
tain grace. Thus Ijjob is restored before the eyes of 
his friends (7— 9). 

b) Ijjob regains in double measure all that he has 
lost (10, 12), among which love and respect on the 
part of relatives and friends were not the least (11). 
God gave him children, the joy of his heart, and the 
delight of his eyes (13 — 15). 

c) God blessed Ijjob with a long, happy life in the 
midst of kind and bright children and grand-children 
(16, 17). 
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ERRATA. 

Page 3, 2nd line, Origines, read: Origenes. 

6, 13th Kne, "the" before "their'' goes out. 
8, 22nd line, monolgues, read: monologues. 
13, 5th line fr. bottom, chasetisment, read: chastisement. 
43, 9th line, delares, read: declares, 
87, 7th line fr. bottom, insert 75 in the beginning. 
145, 2nd line fr. bottom. Thus, read: Such. 

198, 5th line, and, read: an. 

199, 5th line, —31, read —21. 
223, 13th line, b, read: be. 
264, 8th line; insert "F* before "stand''. 
296, 15th line, has, read: had. 
296, 8th line fr. bottom, would, read: will. 
320« 4th line fr. bottom, inpf., read: impf. 
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